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"PBEFACE 

In the present stage of the literature on the subject, 
a book on the Shudr^is c_anno£ be regarded as a superfluity. 
Nor caij it fee sald^tS de^ with a trivial problem* The 
general proposition^ that the social organization of the 
]ffi.do-Aryans was based on the theory of Chaturvarnya 
and th^t Chaturvarnya meafls division^ of. society into 
four classes — Brahmas (priests), Kshairiyas (soldiers), 
"faishyas (traders) and Shudras (menials) ' does not 
convey a^y idea ©f the real nature of the problem of 
thg 'fehudras *nor^ of ite ipagnitude. Chatilrvarnya -^Nould 
have been a very innocent principle if it meant no more"' 
than mere division of society into four classes, 
tInfortunat(^y, more ‘thafi this is involved in the thpory 
o# -Chaturvarnya* Besides dividing society into four 
orders, the thegry goes further and makes the principle 
of graded inequalij;y tlfe basis for deterjpaining the tbrms 
of associated life as between the four Varnas. Again, 
the system of graded inequalit;;^ is not merely notional, 
ft is legal and* penal. Under the system oiJChaturvarnya, 
the Shudra is not only placed at the bottoih of 
the gradation but he is subjected to innumerable 
'ignominies gmd disabilities so as to prevent him from 
risii^ above the condition fixed fpr him by law« Indeed 
until the fifth Varna of the Untouchables came into 
.be»g, the Shudras were in the eyes of the Hindus the 
lowest of the low, Phis shows the nature of what might 
be called the problem, of the Shudras. If people have*nd 
idea of the magnitude of the jproj^lem. it is because they 
have not dfered to know wha% the population of the 
Shudras is,. Unfortunately, the ^census does not shew 
their population ^parately. But there is no doubt that 

• • iL - ^ 


excluding* the Untouchables the Shudr^* form .about 
75 to 80 per cent, of the pp^latiomof llindus^ A treatise ^ 
which'deall with so vast a populatidn cannot fee conside^ed^ 
to be.deeling«svith a trivial problen^ • • 

The book deals with* the Shudras in .the Indo Aryan 
Society. There is. a view that an inquiry into these 
questions is of no present-day moment. It Is said by no 
less a person than Mr. Sherring isi ^ Hindu Tribes and 
Castes^ that : » ** * * 

* “ Whether tlie Shudras were Arytins, or aboriginal* 
inhabitants of ladia, *dr trib^ produced by the union of the 
one with the®otheT, is of little practical moment. They were 
aff an early period plac^ in a* class by ^themselves, and^ 
received the fourth or last degree of rank, yet at a considerable 
distance from the three<»superior castes. .Even tljough it be 
adnjitted that at the outset they were not Aryans, s'dll, 

« from their extensive intermarriages with the three Ar^ah 
Castes, they have become so far Aryanized that, in some *• 
instances as already shown, they have .gained m<}re than they 
hasre l^t, and certain tribes :(jow designated as IBhudras are- 
in reality more Brahmins^and Kshatriyas than anything else.* 

In short, they have become as much absorb^ in other races 
as .the Celtic tribes of England hav^ become absorbed in the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; and theit own sepdtate individuality, if 
they ever had any, has copipletely vanished.” 

This vie-%is based on two errors. Firstly, the presenf- 
day •Shudras are a collection of castes drawji from 
heterogeneous stocjss atid are racially different from the 
original Shudras of the Indo- Aryan society. Secondly, in* 
the case of Shudras the centre of interest is not the 
Shudras as a people but the legal sygitem of pains and 
penalties to which they are subjected, systen^of 

pains and penalties was no doubt priginally devised by 
ih^ Brahmins to deal with the Shudras of the Indo-Ai*yati 
society, who have ceased to exist als a (iistinct;, separate, 
identifiable community. • But strange as it may seSm 
Che Code intended to 'deal with them has remained in 
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operation and V now applied, to all low-class Hindus, 
^who, have ho loc]^ stock „with tHb 'original Shudras. How 
tiis happened^ must be a matter of curiosity ^to all. My 
"explanation is that the Shudras of the Indo- Aryan Society^ 
in course* ©f time b%came»so degraded as a consequence of 
the severity qf the Brahmanical laws 'that they really 
came to occupy a very low State in public life. Two 
consequences |ollowe(}*€r<5m*' this. One consequence was 
a change in the "connotation of the wofd Shudra. The 
wofd Shudra lost its original meaning,of being the name 
of a particular community and ^became a" ge^ieral name 
for a low 'felass people wi|;hout civilisation, without eulture, 
without respect and without position. The secoifd conse- 
quence was that th4 widening of the^meaning of the word 
Shudrh brought in its train the widening of the application 
qf the Code. It is* in this way that the so-called A'Mdroa *’ 
of the present-day have become subject to the Code, 
though they aife not Shudras in the original sense of the 
woi^. Be that as- it may, the fact remains thM the 
Code intended * fqn the original Sulprits has come to 
be applied to the i^nndcents. If the Hindu law-givers 
had enough ^historicaF sense to* realize that the original 
Shudras were different from the* present-day low-class 
people, this tragedy — ^this massacre of. the ^innocents — 
would haye been avoided. The fact, however unfortunate 
it may be,, is that the Code is applied to, the present-day 
Shudras in the same rigorous manner in which it was 
appliq.d to the^ original Shudras. How such a Code came 
into being cannot ^therefore be regarded as of mere 
antiquarian int®r,est,to the Shudras of to-day. 

Wh it e it may be adpiitted that a study of the origin 
of '•the Shudras is welcome, some may question my 
competence , to handle the theme. I have already been 
warfied that wrhile I may have a^rigHt to speak on Indian 
politics, religion and religious history of India are not my/ 
field and ths& I must not enter it.' I* do no/ know why." 
my critics have' thought it necessary to^give me ^is 


warning. If it is an ant|fiote tg. aiiy extravagant 'claim 
made by ine as a thinker’or a, writer, tlienit js unnecessary. 
For^ F am ready to ^adroit that I am not . competent co 
speak even on Indian politics. If the warning is for the 
reason that I cannot claim mastery Wer the Sanskrit 
language, I admit this deficiency. But I do not see why 
it should disqualify me altogether from operating in this 
field. There is very little, of foetature in the, Sanskrit 
language which is not available in English. The want of 
knowledge of Sanslait need not therefore be a baf to 
my handling a'theme such as the present. For I venture 
tc say that a study the relevant literatme, albeit in 
English translations, for 15 years ought to be enough' to 
invest even a peri^n endowed with siKjh mo^derate 
. intelligence like myself, with** sufpcient ' degree of 
competence for the task. As to the exact measure «of 
my competence to speak on the, subject,, this book will 
fufnisk the best testimony. It may ^ well »turn out that 
this attempt of miM is only an illustration of *the 
proverbial fool rushing in wjicre the angels fear to 
tread. But I fake refuge in the belM that even the fool 
has a duty to perform? namely, to do his bit if the angel 
has gone4;q sleep or is unwilling to projslaim the truth. 
This is my justification for entering the prohibited field. 

What is it that' is noteworthy about this book? 
Undoubtedly the conclusions which I have reached as "a 
result of my investigations. Two questions are raised in 
this book : (1) Who were the Shiidras ? and (2) How they 
came to be the fourth Varna of the Bido-’Aryan society ? 
My answers to them are summarised below : 

(1) The Shndras were one of the Aryan communities 
of the SoIeet rstce, » ^ . 

■f* ■ . 

- (2) Thfflre was a tifiie when the Aryan society recognised 

* only 'three 'Famos, namely, Brahmins, Kshatriyas 

and Vaishyas. 


’ (8) The* ^hvdras did not form a sepj^ate Fama. 

* They ^ ranked as p^jffc of ^e Kshatriya Fama 
’ in me Indo> Aryan society. * 

(4<y There was ^ eontinuous,Yeud between tht Shudra 
kings S,nd the Brahmins in which the Brahmins 
were subjected to many tyr&nnies and indignities. 

(5) As a result of th^- hatred ’towards the Shudras 

gener^ted%y'*'tbeir tyrannies and oppressions, the 
Brahmini refused to perform*the JJpanayana of the 
Shudras." , " * 

(6) Owing to the denial of Vpanayana, the Shudras 
r who were Kshatriyas^ became • socially degraded, 

fell below the rank of the Vaishyas and thus came 
to form’lhe fourth Farwa. ^ 

I must of course await the verdict of scholars on 
"these conclusions. That tliese eonclusions are ■not 
merely original but they are violently opposed to those 
that are ‘’current ds of course evident. Whether these 
conclusions w;ill be accepted or ndt will depeifd upon 
the mentality „ of a^ person claiming to have a right to sit 
in Judgment over the issue. Of course, if he is attached 
to a particular thesis he '?vill reJecFmine. I would not 
however bother about his Judgment for he would be 
an adversary from whom nothing can be gxpected except 
opposition. But if a person is an honesf critic, hpwsoever 
cautious, howsoever conservative ^he may, be, provided 
that he has an open mind and a readiness to accept facts, 
J do not despair of converting* him to my view. This 
expectation may fail to materialize, but abdut one thing 
I am quite certain. My critics will have to admit that 
'the book is'jrich ip fresh insights and new visions. 

Apart from scholars, how the Hindu public , will 
react ,may be ah interesting speculation. ^ The Hindus 
of to-day fall into five defiiiite classes. There is a class 
of Hindus, who are known as orthodox and whcr will 
not admit that there is anything wron^ with the |lmdu 
social system.’ To ’talk of reforming if is to them rank 


blasphemy. There is a class of Hindusr wHb'are knbwii 
as Arya;Samajists. They be^eve in jthe Vedas yaA only 
in the Vedm. They dilfer from the orthodox in as much 
as they' discard everything which is* not in the Vedas, 
Their gospel is that of return to the Vedds. There is a 
class of Hindus who' will admit that the HindUc social 
system is all wrong, bnt who hoM that there is no necessity 
to attack It. Their argument is th^ «xnce,law does not 
recognise it, it is a dying, .if not a dead sys.tem. There 
is a class ofr Hindus, who are politically minded. They ^ 
are indifferent to «uch questions. To thepi Swaraj is 
more important than social reform, r The fifth daSs of 
Hindus are those who are" rationalists and who regard 
social reform as of primary importance, even more 
important thsco. Swaraj. - ' . * 

With the Hindus, c who fall into* the sedbnd category,* 
those who are hkely to regard the book as unnecessary 
I cannot agree. In a way, they are right when they say 
that the existing law in Britislf India does not "recognise ^ 
the caste system prevalenf in the Hindu .society. It is 
true that having regard to section 11 of the Civil Procedure 
Code, it would not "be possibte for a Hindu to obtain a 
declaration from a civil court that he .belongs to a 
particular Varj%a. If courts in British Indja have to ’ 
consider the question whether a person belongs to a 
particular Varna, it is only in cases of marriage, inheri.tance 
and adoption, the rules of which vary according to the 
Varna to which the party belongs. While it is "true th^ 
the Law in' British India" does not recognize the four 
Furwos of the Hindus, one must be careful not tq^ 
misunderstand what this means. To, put it precisely: 
(l)„it does not mean that the observance of the Varvm ' 
system is a tirime; (2) it does not mean that the. Varna 
system has disappeared ; f3) it does not mean .that the ~ 
Vafm system is not given effect to in cases where the 
observance of its rules o are necessary to acquiring civil 
rights ; (4) it only means that the general legal sancticn 


behind the system has been withdrawn. Now 

, law is not the only sanction i^vhich goes to sustain social 
,, institutions.^ Institutions ^re sustained by other sanctions 
also. Of these, religious sarlction ^nd social sanctioii are 
the mgst important. The Varna" system has a religiQus 
sanctioii. Because it has a religious sanction, the Fctma 
system lias 4he fullest social sanction from the Hindu 
society. With no l^gal ^prohibition, this religious sanction 
has been more tiian enough keep the Varna system in 
full bloom. The best evidence "to show^that the Vo^na 
system is alive notwithstanding there is no law to enforce 
it, is to be founH in the fact tliat the staCus ©f the Shudras 
and the Untouchables in the Hindu society has "remained 
Just what it has been. It cannot therefore be "said that a 
study sucji^as this 4s unnecessary.* 

As to the politicaily-painded Hindu, hfe need not be 
^ taken seriously. His line of approach is generally governed 
by a short term view more than by long range considera- 
tions. He is willing to follo\^ the line, of least resis|ance 
and postpone^ a fnatter, however urgent, if it is’ likely to 
make him unpqpular.J It is therefore quite natural if the 
politically-minded Hindu reg^ds this bpok as a nuisance. 

The book treads heavily on the toes of the Aiya 
Samajists. My "conclusions have come in sharp conflict 
with their ideology at two most important points.^ The 
Arya 'Samajists believe that thp four Varnas of the 
.. Indo- Aryan society have been in existence from the very 
beginning. ' The book shows that there was a time when 
there were only three Varnas in* the Indo- Aryan society. 
The Arya Samajists believe that the Vedas are eternal 
and sacrosanct. " The book shows that portions of the 
•Vedas at any rate, particularly the Purusha Sukta, whiq|i 
is the mainstay of the Arya Samajists, are fabrications 
by Brahmins intended to servseJbhfeir own purposes. Both 
these conclusions are bound to act like atomic bombs^on 
the dogmas of the Arya Samajisfei. * ^ 


I am n®t*sorry for this clash with Axya^^SamajistSs The 
Arya Samajists hawe doi^Bfgreat mischief in massing the , 
Hindif society a stationary society by preaching that the /- 
Vedas affe eternal, without be^nn^ng, without ejid, and 
infallible, and that the*^ social institutions of the Hindus 
being based on the, Vedas are also eternal, without begin- 
ning, without end^ infallibly and therefore requiring no 
change.. To be permeated with s^ch belief is the worst 
thing that can happen to a community. afn convinced 
that the JIindu» society will not accept the necessity qf 
reforming itself ^unless and until this Arya Samajists’ 
ideology is completely destroyed. The bdbk does^ render 
thiS' service, if no other. J . ^ 

What the Orthodox Hindu will say gbout this book f 
can well imagine for Fhave been battling p^th hinp all 
these years. I'he only thing I did not ki^ow was how the 
meek and non-violent looking Hindu can be violent when., 
anybody attacks his Sacred Books.^ I becapie aware of 
it as? never before when last, year I received a. shower of 
letters from angry Hindps, who became quite unbalanced 
by my speech on the subject delivered m Madras. The 
letters were full, of filthy, abuse pnmentionable and 
unprintable and full of dire threats to my life. Last 
time they treated me as* a first offender and let me off 
with mere thnsats. ' I don’t know what they will do this 
time. For on reading; the book they are sure iro find 
more cause" for anger at what in their eyes is a re|)etition 
of the offence in an aggravated form for havkig brought 
forth chapter and verse to show that what goes by 'Che 
name of Sacred Books contains fabrications which are 
political in their motive, partisan in their composition aard 
fraudulent in their purpose. I do hot propose to take^ 
any notice of their vilifications or fheir. threats. For 1 
know very well that thyy are a base crew who professiijg 
tp defend their religion^ have made religion d matter of 
trade. They ,are more selfish than any other sej: "of beings 
iff the world, *and are prostituting th^ir intelligence to 


suppprt the Hfe^ted interests of their class. It is a matter 
of no small sm’prise that whe^ the mad dogs of orthodoxy- 
are let loosenagainst a person who has the courage to raise 
hii? voice against the so-called Sacred Books “of the Hindus, 
eminent Hindus occupying lofty places, claiming them- 
selves to be highly educated and who could be expected 
to have noninterest and to,, have a' free and open mind 
become partisans oand ioin the outcry. Even Hindu 
Judgea of ^i^ Courts and Hindu J*rime Ministers of 
Indian States do not hesitate to Join their kind. They 
go further. They not only lead ^fhe howl against him 
but e^en Join' in the hunt. ' What is outrageous is that 
they do'^so because they believh that their high stations, 
in life would invest their words with an amount of terror 
which wetJld be sufficient enough to cow down any and 
every opponent of orthodoxy. What I would like to 
. tell these amiable gentlemen is that they will not be able 
to stop me. by their imprecations. They do not seem 
to* be aware of the profound and -■telling words of 
Ilr. Johnson who when confronted with analogous situation 
said ‘ I am not going to be deterred from catchjng a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.’ I 'do not wish to be 
rude to these high-placed critics, much less do I want to 
"say that they are playing the part of a ruffian interested 
in the escape of a cheat. But I do want to tell them two 
things; Firstly that I propose, no matter what happens, 
to follow the determination of Dr. Johnson in the pimsuit 
of^historieal truth by the exposure of the Sacred Books 
so that the Hindus may know that it is the doctrines 
wmtained ift their Sacred Books which are responsible for 
the decline ahd faM of their country and their society. 
"Secondly, if tl^e Hindus of this generation do not take 
notice ‘of what I have to say^ I am sure the futme 
generatioiT will. I do not despair of success. For I take 
consolation in the words of the poet Bhavabhuti who 
said “ time is infinite and earth is vast, some day there 


will be borne a man who will appreciate wfe.ajf I have said.” 
Whatever that be the book|s a challenge to orthodoxy. 

The" only class of Hindus, ^ho are likely, to ^^elcome , ^ 

the book ar^ those yho bfelieve ^in the * necessity and 
urgency of social reform. The fact that it is a problem 
which will certainly take a long time to solve and will 
call the efforts of many generations to come, is' in their ; 
opinion,, no justifickion for postppnii^ the study of that 
problem. Even an ardent ^BLindu'^ politician, if he is 
ho];^est, will admit" that the problems^ arising out of the »" 
malignant form of eommunalism, which is inherent in 
the Hindu sociaf organizatibn and which" =the politically- 
minded Hindus "desire tc ignore on postpone, ib variably 
return to plague those very politicians at every turn. 

These problems are net the difficulties of the- moment. 

They/ are our‘ permanent diffiQulties, jthat is to. say, 
"difficulties of every moment. I am glad to know that, 
such a class of Hindus exists. Small though they be, 


they ^ are my mafnstay and^it Is to them ^at I have 
addressed my argument.^ ' . 

It will be said that I have shown no ^respect for the 
sacred literature,, of the Hindus which every sacred 
literature deserves. If the charge be true, I can plead 
two circumstances in justification of myself. Firstly, I 
claim that in my research I have been guided by the best 
tradition of the historian who treats all literateire as 
vulgar— I am using the word in its original sense of 
belonging to the people^ — ^to be examined ai^d tested by 
accepted „rules of evidence without recognizing nny 
distinction between the sacred and thceprofane and with 
the sole object of finding the truth. If- im following this 
tradition I am foimd wanting in respect and reverence 
ft)r 4he sacred literature of the Hindus, my duty as a 
scholar must serve as my excuse. Secondly, respect and 
reverence for the sacred '■literature cannot be made to 
order. They ^re the results of social factors which make 
such sentiments natural "in one case and quite^ unnatural 
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in another. -Respect and reverence for the sacred litera- 
ture of -the Hindus k natfStal to S, Brahmin scholar. 
But it is q*uite unnatural in a non-Brahmin scholar. 
Thfe explanation of tkiq difference 's quite simple. ’ That 
a Brakipin scholar should treat this sacred literature with 
uncritical reverence and forbear laying on it the heavy 
hands which the detachment of ah -intellectual as dis- 
tinguished from, tfcq merely educated is what is to be 
expected. ‘S'or’^ what is this sacred literature? It is a 
literature which ic almost entirely the ’creation of ’the 
Brahmins, Secondly, its whole object -is to sustain the 
superiority and privileges of the Brahmins as against the 
»on-Brahmins. Wh^ should not the Brahmins uphold 
the sanctity of such a literature ? The very reason that 
leads the* Brahmin to uphold it makes the non-Brahmin 
hate' it. Knovdng that what is called the sacred 
' literature contains an abominable social philosophy which 
is responsible for their social degradation, the non- 
Brhhmin reacts to it in a manner quite opposite to’ that 
df the Brahmin. That I should be wanting in respect and 
reverence for the sacred literature of the Hindus should 
not surprise any One if it is home in mind tha,t I am a 
non-Brahmin, not even a non-Brashmin but an Untouchable. 
My antipathy to the sacred literature could not naturally 
be less than that of the non-Brahmifl. As , Prof. 
Thorntiyke says : that a man thinks is a biological fact 
what he thinks is a sociological fact. * 

I am aware that this difference^ in the attitude of a 
Brahmin scholar and a non-Brahmin scholar towards this 
sacred literature-^literature which is the main source of 
tile material for "the study of the problems of the social 
history of the Hindus — the former with his attitude of 
uncritical commendation and the latter with his attitude 
of unspafing condemnation is most harmful to historical 
research. 

The mischief done by the Brahmin scholars to historical 
research is obvious. The Brahmin scholar has a two-fold 
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interest in'^tfce maintenance of the sanctity of 
In the first place be^ng the^p^dnction 

filial dhty leads him to defend it even at the post of truth. 
In the second place as it supports the pnvriege| of the 
Brahmins, he is carefuF not to do an^hjng whick would 
undermine its authority. The necessity of folding the 
system by which he,Knows he. stands to profit,* as well as of 
upholding the prestige of his forefqthess as the founds s o 
the system, acts a^ a silent immaculate iJteifflse which is 
ever present im the mifid of the Brahmin scholar and 
prevents him from rda<5hing ot preaching the truth. That 
is why one find^ so little that is origmaPm the ^field of 
historieaf research by Brahmin scholars unles^_it be ^ 
'matter of 'fixing dates or tracing geneajpgies. The iion- 
Brahmin scholar has none of these limitations^ mid is 
fore free to eniage himself in a relefitless pursuit of tyuth 
That such a differWce exists between the two classes of. 
students is not a mere matter of speculation. This very 
boot' is m illustration in poipt. * It contains «,n exposure 
of the real character of tlj.e conspiracy against the Shudras, 
which no Brahmin scholar could have 'had the courage 

to present. - - * • p 

While it is true that a non-Brahmm scholar is free 

from the inhibitions of the Brahmin scholar he is likely 
to go to the'* other extreme and treat the whole literatm*e 
as a 'collection of fables and fictions fit to be thrown on 
the dung Heap noteworthy of serious study. This is not 
the spirit of an historian. As has been well said an 
historian rought to be exact, sincere, and impartial ; ft ce 
from passion, unbiased by interest, fear, re^sentment ov 
affection ; and faithful to the truth, which- is the mother 
of history, the preserver of great actions, the enemy of 

oblivion, .the witness of the past,, the .director of the 

future. In short he mjist have an open mind •though ^it 
ipay not be an empty mifid and readiness to tjxamine all 
evidence even though it be spurious. The ncnwBiahmin 
scholar may find it difficult to remain .true to this spirit 
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of the histori^n» He is likely to import the spifit of non- 
. Brahmin politics in the exapimatio» of the truth or 
falsity of th^ ancient literature which is not justifiable. 

, I feel certain that in ipy research I have kept myseif free 
from sjich prejt^dice. In writing about the Shudra»l 
have ha^ present in my mind no other consideration 
except that @f pure history. ,It is wH| known that there 
is a non-Brahmin mov^ent in this country which is a 
political movement, ot the Sbudras. It is also well known 
that I have been connected with'it. But»I am-sure that 
the reader will find that I have aibt made this book 
a preface to noh-Brahmin politics. , * 

I am sensible of the many faults in the presentation of . 
the matter. The. book is loaded with quotations, too 
long and .too maily. The book "is not a work of art 
and .it is* possi^jle tfiat readers will find it tedious to. 
go through it. But this fault is not altogether mine. 
Left to myself, I would have very willingly applied the 
pruning knife. But the bool^ is written.for the igncsrant 
and the uninformed Shudras, jvho do not know how 
they came to be *what they are. They do not care how 
artistically the them^ is* handled. AU they desire is a full 
harvest of- material^ — the bigger the better. Those of 
them to whom Iliave shown the manuscript have insisted 
upon retaining the quotations. Indeed, their' avidit^?^ for 
such material was so great that i^ome of them went to 
the length of insisting that besides giving translations in 
" English in the body of the book !• should also add the 
original Sanskrit texts in an Appendix. While I had to deny 
their request for the reproduction of the original Sanskrit 
tests, I could not deny their request for retaining the 
translations on Ihe grttund that the material is not readily, 
available to them* When one remembers that.it is the 
Shudras', who have largely been ins.trumental in sustaining 
the infamous system of Chatuw&rnya' though it has been, 
the primary cause of their degradation and jihat only the 
Shudras can destroy the Chaiurvarnya, it would be easy 

xm . • 



to realise" why I allowed the necessity 0 (? Bdueatin^ and 
thereby preparing ^he Shu&a fully for such a sacred task 
to outweigh all other consideration which favoured the^- 
deletion or If not deletion the- abridgement s of ‘ the 

quotations. - * ’ .i, i 

There are three- persons to whom I owe my thanks. 
Firstly, to the writer of Adhya LX of the ishanti Parva 
of the Mahabarata. Whether it is<.F?/ 0 sa, Vaiashampayana 
Suta, Lomaharshnn or Bhrigu it is difficult to say. But 
whoever he was, he has rendered great service by giyipg 
a full description of Paijavana. If he had not described 
Paijavana as'a Shudra, the clue to the origin of thg Shudra 
would have been completely lost. I express my gratitude 
to the writer for having preserved so important a piece 
of information for posterity. Without it, this book could 
tnot have been written. Secondly, I must thank. Prof. 
Kangle of Ismail Yusuf College, Andheri, Bombay. He 
has come to my rescue and has checked the ti anslation 
of Sanskrit shlokas whichr Qccur in the bode. As P am 
not a Sanskrit scholar, ihis help has been to me a sort of 
an assurance that I have not bpngled badly in dealing 
with the material which is 4n Sanskrit: The fact that he 
has helped me does not mean that he is responsible for 
such faults and errors as may be discovered by my critics. 
Thapks are also due to Prof. Manohar Fhitnis of the 
Sidharth College, Bombay, who has been good enough to 
prepare the IndexI ■ 

I am grateful t6 Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publishers, New York for their kind permissioif to 
reproduce the three maps from Mr.- Madison Grant’s 
Passing of the Great Race and which form Appendices 
^ II, III and IV of this book. ' , 

B. R- AMBEDKAR. 

10th October 1946.^ <, 

: “ Rajgeaha,” . 

^ o , ■ • 

Bombay 14. 


^ . ” , CHAPtER I • . * 

**rHE RlDDLE OF THE SpUDRAS 

■p - 

Everybody knows ^that the 'Shudras ‘formed the, fourth 
Varna of the Indo- Aryan sgciety. But very few have 
cared to inquiffe who were these* ShudrasL and Jiow th^y 
came to be the fourth Varna. That such an enquiry is 
of first-rate infi^ortance is beyond question. For, it is 
worth knowing how ihe Shudr^s came *to ocaipy the ^ 
fourth place, whether it was the result of evolut on or it 
was brought about by revolution. 

4nY attempt to discover who the Shudras were and^ 
how they came to be the fourth Varnk must begin with 
the origin of the Chaturvarnya in the Indo- Aryan society. 

A study of Chaturvarnya ipust in it^ turn start with 
a *tudy of the ninetieth Hymn of the Tenth Mandala of 
the Rig Veda— q Hyinn, which is known by the famous 
n&me oi Purusha Sukla.' \ ^ ^ 

What does the Hymn say ? H says* : 

“1. Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
’thousand feetj On every side enveloping the '•earth he 
overpassed (it) by a space of ten fingers. * 

2. turusha himself is this whole (dtoiverse), whatever has 
been and whatever shall be. He is the Lord of immortality, 
since (or when) by food he expands. * 

S. Such is his greatness, and Purusha is superior to this. 

All existences are a quarter to him ; and three-fourths of him 
are that which is immortal in the sky. 

4. With thrce-quaaiers, Purusha mounted upwards. A 
quarter of him was again produced here. He was then, - 
diffused, everywhere over things which eat and things which 

dp not eaf. • , * 

5. From 'him was born Viraj, and from Viraj, Purusha. * 
When bom, he extended beyond the earth, both behind and * 

before, ■ • 


^ Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts”, VoL I, p* ^ 
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6. Wij,en the ghds perloAied a sacrifice with Purusha as 
the oblation, the spring was its butter, the susamer its fuel, ' 
and the autumn its (accompanying) offering. -s ^ " 

, 7. This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they 

innnolated on the sacrificial grass. 'With him the ^ods, the 
Sadhyas, and the rishis sacrificed. ^ 

8. From that universal sacrifice were provided curds and 
buttCT. It formed those aerial (creatpiffes) ^and animals both 
wild and tame. , <»> 

«r 9. I>om that universal sacrifice sprapg the rik and saman 
verses, the metres ahd the 

10. Froin it ’sprang horses, and all animals with two rows 
qf teeth ; kine Sprang from it ; from it goats and sheep. 

11. When (the godsf divided Purusha, into how many" 
parts did they cut him up ? What was feis mouth ? What 
arms (had hej ? What (two objects) are" said (*(f have been) 

^ his'thighs and feet. ? " ^ ^ i 

12. The Brahniana was his mouth, the Rajanya was made , 
his arms ; the being called the Vaishya, he was his thighs ; 
tlie Shudra sprang from his feet. ' 

13. *- The mo<5n sprang from his soul r(manas), the sun 

from the eye, Indra andiigni from his mouth and Vayu from 
hjs breath. , » 

14. From his, navel arosg the air, from his head the sky, 
from his feet the earth, from his ear the (four) quarters; in 
this manner (the gods) fcfrmed the worlds. « 

15. When the gods, performing sacrifices, bound Purusha" 
asF« victim, "there were seven sticks (stuck up) for it (around 
the fitre), and thrice seven pieces of fuel were made. 

16. With sacrifices the gods performed the sacrifice. 

These were the earliest rites. These great powers Jiave sought 
the sky^, where are the fprmer Sadhyas, gods,” if' 

The Purusha SuUa a, theory of the origin of the 
Universe. In other words, it is a cosmogony. No nation 
^ which has reached an advanced degree 'of thought h^s 
failed to develop some sort of cosmqgony^ The Egyptians 
had a cosmogony somewhat analogous with that set ,put 
in the Purusha Sukta . ' According to it’, ’ it was god 
Khnumu ‘ tfee shaper,'^ who shaped living thmgs on the 

potter’s wheel, ‘ create'd all that is, Jie formed all that 

— .... — , ■ _ ; ■ 

^ Encyciopaadia of Religion and E-thics, Vol. .IV, p. 145. 
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‘exists, he Is the father of fathers, the mother cJf mcrt;hers 

■*'*5% ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ^ ' 'IB ' * ' 

. . .,he fashior^ed men, he made the gods,, he was *the 
’father frbm the beginning . . . he* is the creator of th# 
heaven, the earth, the underworld,, the water, the 
mountains . • he formed a male and » female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle anSi* of all worms.” A very 
similar cosmogony is found in Chapter I of the Genesis 
in the Old Testscmend. ' * » , , 

Cosmogonies have never been mprh than matters of 
academic interesit and have seized no other purpose than 
to satisf;f -the curiosity of the student and to help to 
anfuse children. This may be true of some parts of 
the Purusha^SuMa\^ But it certainly cannot be true of 
the wliole of it! That is because all verses of the Puruska 
Sukia are not of the same importance dnd do not have 
tfie same significance. Verses 11 and 12 fall in one 
category and the rest of*the' verses fall in another category. 
Ve]|^es other than* 11 and iS may be regarded* as of 
academic interest., -Nobody relies upon them. No Hindu 
even remembers th§m. ’But it is quite,^ different with 
regard to verses 11 and 12. Prima facie these verses 
do no more than .explain how the four classes, namely, 
(1)* Brahmins or priests, (2) Kshatriyas pr* soldiers, 
(3) Vaishyas or traders, and (4) Shudras or menials, aibse 
from the body of the Creator. But Ihe fact is that these 
verses are not understood as being jjaerely explanatory 
of a ijosmic pfienomenon. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that they were regarded by the Indo-Aryans 
as an innocent-piece of a poet’s idle imagination. They 
are treated as containing a mandatory injunction from 
the* Creator to the effect that Society must be constituted 
on the basis.,of four classes mentioned in the Sukta Such 
a cohstructioQ of the verses in -question may not be , 
warranted by their language. But there is no jj^oubt that - 
according to fradition this is how the? verses are* construed, * 
and it would ipdeed Be difficult to say that tfiis traditional 
construction is ifot-in consonance" with the intention of 
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the ^uthcfr of the Verses 11 and 12 ^of the ^Pw^Msi^^ 

SuMa .are, „ therefore, not' a mere cosmogony. Jhey 
«:ontain a divine injunction prescribing a particular form 
of the Constitution of society. ' ^ ^ 

The Constitutioi? of society prescribed by the Purusha 
Sukta,is known as Chdtui^arnya. As a divine injunction, 
it naturally became the idpatof the Indo-Aryan society. 
This ido^l ot jChaturvarny a wsis thej mould in vrhich the 
life of the Indo-Aiyan community m its early or liquid 
state was r cast. It is . this mould, which gave the 
Indo-Aiyan community its peculiar shape and ^structure. 

This reverence, which the Indo-Aryan society had 'for 
this ideal mould of- rfs not ^ only beyond 
question, but it is also beyond description, its influence 
on the Indo-Aryan Society has been profound and indelible. 
The social order prescribed by the Purusha Sukta has 
never been questioned by an/one' except Buddha. .Even 
Buddha was not able to shake it, for the simple reqson 
that both after the fall of Buddhism^ and even during 
the period of ^uddhism there' wer§ enough law-givers, 
who made it their business not only to defend the ideal 
of the Purusha Sukta but to propagateut and to elaborate 

Vo take a few illustrations of this propaganda in support 
of the Purusha,Su1eta, reference may be made to the 
Apastamha Dharms Sutra and the Vasishtha Dharnea 
Sidra. , The Apastamha Dharma Sutra states ^ 

“ There are four castes— Brahmins, ^shatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras. .. ' 

Among these, each preceding (cagte) is -superior by birth 
" , to the one following^ 

For all these excepting Shudras and those who have 
committed bad , actions are ordained (1) th6 initiation 
*- {Upanayan or the wearing of the sacred thread), (2) the 
' study ofethe Veda and (8) the kindling of the. sacred fire 
* (i.e., the rfght to perfcfrm sacrifice *).” *■ 

^ Prasna 1, Paualsit 1, Khanda 1, Sutras 4-5. * ^ , 

2 Prasna 1, Patala 1, Khanda I, S^utra 6. ^ 
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. This is , repeated by* Vasidhtha Dharma Svira which 
•^says: • < . ^ „ 

* “ There are four cashes (Varnas),, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 

Vaishy^g and Shudras. , 

Three castes, Brahmins, Kshatriyas a’hd Vaishyas (are 
called) twice-born. ,, , 

Their first birth is frqpi, their mother; the second -from 
the investiture w^£h Jhe sacred girdle. In ^hat (second birth) 
the Savitri is the mother, but the teacher is ^aid tp be the, 
fhther. , 

They call the* Teacher father, because he ^ve% instruction 
inthef^edaL * * • , 

♦ The four castes are distinguished by their origin and by 
particular sacraments. ^ 

There is'ako the following passage of the .Veda. ‘The 
Brabmana* was bis mouth, the Kshatriya formed his arms, • 
, the Vaishya his thighs ; the Shudra was born from his feet.’ 

It has been declared in the following passage that a Shudra 
shall not recfiive the sacraments.”, • , * 

Many other law-givers have in parrot-like manner 
repeated the theme ©f. the and have 

reiterated its sanctity. It is unnecessary to repeat their 
version of it. All those, who had raised any opposition 
to the sanctity of the ideal set out in the Purusha Sukta, 
were finally laid low by Manu, the architect of'the Hjpdu 
Society.* For Manu did two things. In the first place, 
he enundated afresh the ideal of the Purusha iSukta as a 
part of divine injimction. He said : • 

^ For the prosperity of the worldS, he (the creator) from 
his mouth, arms, Thighs and feet created the Brahmin, 
Eshatriya and Vaishya and the Shudra®. 

The Brahmin,* Ksh^riya (and) Vaishya (constitute) the 
three twice-born castes ; but the fourth the Shudra has only* 


one birth 
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*In this he was no doubt merely'fdUowing his predecessors. 


^ Chapter II, Verses l-4« 

^ Maijtt, Chapter I, J/’erse«3l. 
® Mann, Chapter X, Verse 4. 
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But he went a ^step fu/cher afid enunciated another 
proposition in which he said e 

“ Veda is*the only and ultimate safiction fot Dharipa.” ^ 
Bearing in mind that the Purusha Sukta is a paH of the 
Veda, it cannot be difficult to realize that Manu invested 
the social ideal oPChaturvafnya contained in the Purusha 
Sukta,' with a degree of divinity %nd‘'infallibility which it 
did not have befote. , ^ '' c 



A critical examination of the Purusha Sukta therefore 
becomes very* essential. „ , 

^ It is claimed by the Hindus that the^Purusha SuMa is 
unique. This is no doubt a tall claim for an idea which 
came to birth when the mind of man was'^ primitive and 
was without the rich endowment of varied thought 
available in modern tirfies. But there,need not be much 
difficulty in admitting this claim -provided it is understood 
in what respect the iS'M&fo is unique. 

The principal groimd for regarding tj^e Purusha Sukta 
as unique is that the ideal of social organization, namely, 

' the^deal of thaiurvarnya which it upholds, is imique. Is 
this a su^Bicient ground for holding the Purusha ^Sukta as 
unique ? The Purusha Sukta would really have been, 
unique if it had preached a classless Societ^^ as an ideal 
form of society. But what does the Purusha Sukta do ? 
It preaches a class-composed Society as its ideal. Can this 
be regarded as unique ? Only a nationalist and a patriot 
c^ give an affirmative answer to this question. The 
existence of classes has been the ds facto condition of 
" every society, which is pqt altogether primitive. It 4s a, 
'’normal state of society aU over the world wiiere society is 
m a compalntively" advanced state. Looking "at it from 


^ Mann, Chapter'lIrVerse 6. 
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• this poinjt of view, what uniqueness ean there be in the 

■*- Purusha SuMa, when it does no more than recognise the 

• sort of /ilass ce>mpositk)n that existed in tlfe Indo- Aryan 

Society^? . „ V 

Notwithstanding this, the Purusha Sukta must be ad- 
mitted to be Unique, though for. quite different reasons. The 
unfortunate part of J;h« matter is that many people do 
not know tKe true reasons why the Pwrusha SuMa should 
b§ regarded as unique. But once |he true reasons Ere 
known, people will not only hgye no*hesitg,tion in accepting 
that th^ Purusha Sukta is a’lmique production of the 
Unman intellect but \^/lll perhaps he shocked to know what . 
an extraordinary production of human ingenuity it is. 

What ard the features of the social ideal of the Purusha 
SiMa, which give it the hall-mark pf being unique ?. 
.Though the existence of classes is the de facto condition of 
every society, nevertheless no society has converted this 
de facto state of affairs into ar de jure connotation 5f an 
ideal society. The scheme of tine Purusha SuMa is the 
only instance irr which the real is elevated to the dignity 
of an ideal. This Is, the first unique feature of the scheme 
set forth in the Purusha Sukta. .Secondly, no commimity 
has given the de facto state of class composition a legal 
effect by accepting it as a de jure connotation of an^ideal 
society^ The case of the Greeks is*a case in point. Class 
composition was put forth as an ideal Social structure by 
" no less an advocate than Plato. But the Greeks never 
tholight of making it real by giving it the sanctidn of law. 
The Puritskq SuMa is the only instance in which an 
attempt was madS to give reality to the ideal by invoking 
file sanction of law.* Thirdly, no society has accepted, 
that the class composition is an ideal. At the most tfiey 
haye acc^ted it as being natural, yhe Purusha SuMa 
' goes furthef. It not only regar4s class composition as 
natural aft4 iti^El, but also regardg it,as sacrgd and diving. 
Fourthly, the^ number of the classes has never been a 
matter of dogma in any society known to history. The 
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Romans h§d two Classes, ^fhe Egyptians thought three 
were, enough. The Indo-Iranians also had no more than 
three classes**^: (1) The ylthravans (|)riests) X2) BaiJmeshtar ‘ 
(Warriors) and (3) the Vastrya-fsh^yat (fesisantry). The 
scheme of the PuriXsha Sukta makes the division of society 
into four classes a matten, <of dogma. Aeebrding to it, 
there can be neither more nor lesse- ^Fifthly, every society 
leaves a class to '^find its J)lace vis-^a-vls^ otheR classes 
according to its importance in society as may be 
determined by the forces pperating froip^ time to time. 
No society has an official gradation laid down, fixed and 
permanent; with an ascending scale of reverence and a 
descending scale of contempt. The scheme of the Purusha 
Sukta is unique, in as much as it fixes a "permanent warrant 
of precedence among the different classes, which neither 
time nor circumstances can alter. The warrant of pre- 
cedence is based on the principle .of graded inequality 
among the four classes, whefeby it recogrpses the Brahmin 
to be above all, the Kshatriya below the Brahmin but 
above the Vaishya and the Shudra, the* Vaishya below 
the Kshatriya but above the Shudra and the Shudra 
below all. 


These arp the real reasons why the Purusha Sukta is 
unique. But the Purusha Sukta is not; merely unique, it 
is also extraordinary. It is extraordinary because it is so 
full of riddles. Few seem to be aware of these riddles. 
But anyone who cares to inquire will learn how real ih 
their nature and how strange in tKeir cbmplesfion these 
riddles are. ' " r 

• ■ 'F-: . ■ '**'■ ■■■■■■ 

rThe cosmogony set oUt in the Purusha Sukta is not the 
ofily cosmogoiiy one conies across in the Rig V€da. There 


^ Geiger — Civilization 'of tlie Eastern Iranians in Aneient Tinges, Vot* li, p* 64. 
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is another cosmogony whictf is expounded in the 72nd 
Hymn of the Tenth Mandaja of the Rig Veda. It reads 
asfoUows* ; • » 

1. 'Let us preclaim iwith a clear voice of the generation 
of the gods (the divine company), who, when their praises are 
recited, look (favourably on thg worship*pfr) in this latter age. 

2. Brahman^p^i^ fiJUed these (generations of the gods) 
with breath as' a blacksmith <his bellows); in the first age 
of the gods the exis|;ent was born oT the non-existent. * 

3. In the first age of the gods the existent was born of the 
non-existent ; 'after that the quarters (of the horizon) were 
bom, and after them l^xe upward-lowing (trees). ^ •’ 

* 4. The earth was born from the upward-growing (tree), 

the quarters were .born from the earth ; Daksha was born 
frbm Ad^i dhd afterwards Aditifrom Daksha.* . 

* 5'. Aditi, wSb was thy daughter, D&ksha, was born; 

* after her, the gods were bom, adorable, freed from the bonds 
of death. • 

* 6, WheR, gods, you abode in* this pool vfell-arrang«d, then 
* a pungent dust went forth from yon as if you were dancing. 

7. When, gdds, yofi filled the worlds (with your radiance) 
as clouds (fill the &]sth with rain) then you*brought forth the 
sun hidden in the ocean. 

8. Eight sons (there were) of Aditi who were born from 

her body ; she approached the gods with seven, «h*e sent f^rth 
Mart&nda on high. ^ 

9. -With seven sons Aditi went to a. former generation, 

but she bore Martanda for the birth .and death (of human 
bpings.) ” ’ , . 

The two cosmologies are fundamentally different in 

principle as* weM as in detail. The former explains 
creation ex nikilo “ 4)eing was bom of non-being. The 
fatter ascribes creation to a being which it calls PuTUiha. 
Why in- one and' the same book two such opposite cosmo- 
lo^es should have come to be propbunded ? Why di^ 
the author of the Purusha Suh^ think it^ necessary «to 
posit a Puhisha and make all creation emanate from hinrf ? 


^ WilsoE’^ Big VoL VI, 120. 
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Any one who reads the Purmha will Jind that 

it starts wiih the creation of donkeys, horses, goats, etc., 
but doeff nofsay anything about sthe creation t)f nlan. 
Aka point when it would have been natural to speak of 
the creation of man, it breaks off the chain and proceeds 
to explain the orig^n^^ of the /^lasses in the Aryan society. 
Indeed, -the Purmha Sukta appepr^ to make the explaining 
of the four classes of the Aryan Society to be'^its primary 
concern, in dcang ..this, the Purmha Sukta stands .^n 
complete contras^ not only mth other theologies but with 
the other parts qf the Rig Veda also. ^ ^ 

No theology has made it its piQ*pose to explain thy^s 
origin of classes in society. Chapter I, of the Genesis in 
the Old Testament, which can be said To be .analogous in 
intention and purppse to the Purmfia SuMa, does nothing 
more than explain how man was created. It isnotthat^ 
social classes did not exist in the, old Jewish society. 
Soeiafl clj^sses existed in all Societies. The Indo- Aryans 
were no exception. Neyertheless, no theology has ev6r 
thought it necessary to explain how classes arise. Why 
then did the Purmha SuMa make th^ explanation of the 
origin of the social classes its primary concern ?• 

The Purmha SuMa is not the only place in the Rig 
Veda|where'^a'^ discussion of the origin of creation occurs. 
There are other placesrin the Rig Veda where the same 
subject is referred to. In this connection, one may refer 
to the following passage in the Rig Veda whkh reads as 
follows^ •.■f- ' 

Rig Veda, i . 96 . 2 . “ By the first by the wisdom 

of Ayu, he (Agni) created these children' of men; by his" 
gleaming light the earth and the waters ; the*gods sustained 
Agni the giver of the riches.” ' 

In this^ there is no reference af all to the- separate 
creation of classes, though there is no doubt that even’^at 
the time of the Rig Vida, the Indo-Aryan Society had 
bCiCome differentiated into classes; yet the aboVe passage 
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in " the Big Veda ignoxes the classes and refers to the 
creation of pien only. Why did the Purusha SuJda thmk 
it Tiec^sary to go further and speak of tlte origin of the 
classes?: , „ * 

ThePurusha iSw&to contradicts the •>Big Veda in another 
respect. The Rig Veda propounds a secular theory 
regarding the origin ($ the Indo-Aryans as will be seen 
from the MloWmg texts : -! 

^ (1) Big Feda,»> i . 80 . 16 : “ Pray| 3 ra alid hymns wSre 

formerly congregated in that Indra,*in the ceremony which 
Atharvan, father Mann, and iJadhyanch celebsated.” ^ 

^ (2) Ttig Veda, i . 2: “ Whatever prosperity dr succour , 

* father Manu obtained by sacrifice, may we gain all that under 
thy guid%nce, O iBudra.” ® • 

' (3) Big’Veda, ii , S3 . 13 : “ Those pure reihedies of yours, ^ 
O Maruts, those which are most auspicioife, ye vigorous gods, *' 
those which are beneficent, those which our father Manu 
chose, those and the blessing and succour of Rudra, I 
'desire.”® ' 

* (4) Big Veda, viii . 52 . 1 : “ The ancient friend hath been 
equipped with the powers of the mighty (gods). Father 
Manu has preparcd^hymns to him, as portals of access to the 
gods.” * . 

(5) Big Veda, iii . 8 . 6 : “ Agni, together with the gods, 
and the children (jardubhih) of Manush, celebrating a multi- 
form sacrifice with hymns.” ' 

(6) . Big Veda, iv . 37 . 1 : “ Ye gods,.Vajas, and Ribhuk- 
shana, come to our sacrifice by the^path travelled by the 
gods, thdt ye, pleasing deities, may institute a^ sacrifice 
among these people of Manush (MOnusho vikshu) on auspicious 

days.”* . 

* (7) Big' Veda”, vi . 14 . 2 : “The people of Manush praise in 
the sacrifice Agni the invoker.” ® 


^ Muirs If p* 
163 . 

® Ibidf p. 16 ^. 

165 . 
165 . ^ 


162 . 
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From these texts 'it is beyhnd question that the 
who were the authors of the ■"hymns of the Big Veda 
regarded 'Manh as ther progenitor *of the '’Indo-Aryahs. 
This theory about Manu being the progenitor ^ of the 
Indo-Aryans had such deep foundation that it was carried 
forward by the Brahmanas §s- well as the Pwfanus*. It is 
propoimded in the Aitareya in the Vishnu 

Purana^ and the Matsya Puruna^ . Ihis lyue that they 
have made" Brahma «,the progenitor oi Manu i but th^ 
Big Feda theory pf Mfmu b^ing the progenitor has been 
accepted and maintained 'by them/ Why dqes the 
Purusha Sukta make nc? mention bf Manu ? This is^ 
strange because the author of the Purusha Sukta seems 
to be aware of the fact that Manu SvayambhuVa" is called 
Viraj and Viraj !§ called Adi Purusha% since he< teo 
speaks of Virajo adhi Purushah in verse five of the Sukta. 

There is a third point in which, the Purusha Sukta 
has gfine, beyond the Big Veda. The Vedic Asryans w^re 
sufficiently advanced in their civilization to give rise td 
division of labour. Different pengons among the Vedic 
Aryans followed different occupations. " That they were 
conscious of it is evidencejd by the following verse : 

Big Veduf 113 . 6 : That some may go ia pursuit of 
powlr, some in pursuit of fame, some in pursuit of wealth, 
some in pursuit of work/Ushas has awakened people solthat 


^ Quoted by Mair, VoL I, p. lOS. 

2 Quoted byrMuir, Yol, I, pp. 105^07. 

® Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, pp. 5110412. 

* There is however a great deal of confusion when one cotnes^feo details. The 
Vishnu Pur ana says that divided his person into two parts : with the onx? 

half he became a male, with the other half a fem^de. Thh female was called 
S^xtarupa who by incessantly practising austere fervour of a highly arduous'^ 
description acquired for herself as a husband a Malp calle.<^ Manu SvayawMmxm, 
There is no suggestion in the Vishnu Purana of incest by Brahma with Hs'daughtor. 
The Aitareya Brahmana and the Mltsysa Purana on the other hand speak of Brahiha 
having begotten Manu by committing incest with his daughter Satarapa; the 
Mafsya Purana adds^that Manu by his austerity obtained a beautiful' wife named 
Affmta, According tO' the ' Ramayina (see Muir I, p. 117) Manu not a male 
but a female and was a daughter oiDaksha Prajapaii^^n^ the wife of Kasyapa, 

^ Mixtsya Purana — Mu&, VoL':I, p. lll, fm. ^ ^ 
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each may go in pursuit of his special S,nd different way of 
earning hi» livelihood.” 

This is as far as tlie Rig Vedcuh&A gone.^ Purusha 
Suktd goes beyond. -It follows up the notion of division 
of labour and converts the scherne'of division of work 
into a scheme of division - of woik^ers into fixed and 
permanent occupation®,! Categories. Why does the Purusha 
(Swto commit itself to such' a perversity ? 

» There is another point in whidh the Purusha Sukta 
departs from, the Big Veda.' It is not -that the Big Veda 
speaks only of mam It speaks also of the Indo-Aryan 

* nation. This nation was made 'up of the five tr ibes, which 

had become assimilated into ojpe common Indo-Aryan 
pebple. *The following hymns refer to these five tribes 
as moulded infb a nation : •• ' 

(1) Big Veda, vi.11.4: “ Agni, whom, abounding in 
^oblations, the five 'tribes, bringing offerings, honour^ with 

prostrations, as if he were a nian.” ^ ' e 

(2) Rig Veda, vii . 15 . 2 : “ Tlie wise and youthful master 

of the house (Agni) who has taken up his abode among the 
five tribes in every* house.” ^ " 

There is sopie difference of- opinion as to who these 

* five tribes are. Yasha in his Nirukta says ttiat it denotes 
Gandharvas, Pitris, Devos, Asuras and Bakshasas. fAupa- 
manyg,va says that it denotes the four Varnas and the 
Nishadas. Both these explanations seem to be absurd, 
l^rstly, because the five tribes are praised collectively 
as in the following hymns : — * 

- (1) Big Veda, ii , 2 . 10 : “ May our glory shine aloft among 

the five tribes, like the heaven unsurpassable.” “ 

(2) Big Ve^, vi , 46 . 7 : “ Indra, whatever force or vigour* 
exists 4n the tribe ol Nahusha or whatever glory 'belongs to 
• the five races bring (for us).” t . • • 
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Such laudatory statements could not have been made 
if thcffive tribes included the Shudras. Besides, the word 
used is not Famos. "fhe word used is Jdnah. That it 
refers to the five tribes and not to'-the fbur Famos and 
Nishadas is quite clear from the following verse of the 
Big Veda : •• ' ^ 

Big Veda, i . 108 . 8 : “ If, O Ind& &Ldr Agnf,eye abiding 
among the Yadus, Turoasas, Ihuhyus, Anus, -Purus, come 
hither, vigbrous Heroee from all quarters, afid drink the Soma »■ 
which has been pqured Out.” ^ ^ 

That these fivfe tribes had been moulded into one^ Aryan 
people is clear from, the ^Atharva Vdda (hi. 24. 2) which, 
says; , 

“ these five regions ; the five tribes springing fmmrManu.y 
Af sensfe of unity and a consciousness of Jcind dan aloRe 
explain why the Rishis of the Big Vedic hymns came to , 
refer to the five tribes in such manner. T(^e questions 
are : why did the Purusha Sukta not reeognis 0 > this unity 
of the five tribes and giv^ a mythic expfanation of their 
origin ? Why instead did it recognise" the communal 
divisions within the tribes ? Why did^the Purusha Sukta 
regard communalism more important than nationalism ? 

These are some of the riddles of the Purusha Sukta, , 
whichfCome lo»light when one compares it ^ith the Big 
Veda. " There are others^ which emerge when one proceeds 
to examine *^the Purusha Sukta from a sociologieaf point 
of view. » , 

Ideals a» norms are good and are necessary. Neitlfer 
a society nor an individual can do without a norm. But 
a norm must change with changes in tisne and eircum-' 
stances. No norm can be permanently 'fixed. There ^ 
naust always be room for revaluation pi the values of our 
norm. The possibility of revaluing values remains opep 
only when the institution i§ not invested with sacredness. 
Sacredness prevents revaluation of its values. Once 

sacW, always sacred, fhe Purusha Sukta makes the 

^ :: ' ■ " ' ' 
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• Chaturvarnya a sacred institution, divine, ordijiation. 

Why did the Purusha make a particular foym of 

* soaal order iSb sacr^ as to be’ beyond criticism and 
beyond phange ?» Why did it want to make it a permanent 
ideal beyond change and even beypM criticism ? This 
is the first riddle of the Pnrmha StiJda which strikes a 
student of Sociojog’y^ 

In pTopoun^ing* the doCtrirye oi ' Chaturoarnya, the 
Psirusha Sukta plays a double gan>e. It proceeds first 
to raise the re^, namely, thei existence «f the four classes 
in the Ipdo- Aryan Society to tli§ status of an id§aL This 
is a deception because the ideal is in no way different* 
from facts as they exist. After ^raising the real to the 
status of the ideal, it^ proceeds to make a^how of giving 
effect to what -t regards as an ideal* This again is a 
•deception because the ideal already exists in fact. This 
attempt of the Purusha SuMa to idealize the real and 
to realize tlfe idejil, is a kind df political* jugglery, the like 
of which, I am siire, is not to be*foimd in any other book 
of religion. What else is it if not a fraud and a deception ? 
To idealize the real, which more often than not is full of 
inequities,*is a very selfish thing to do. Only when a 
person finds a personal advantage in things, as they are 
that he tries to idealize the real. To proceed to ^ake 
such ah ideal real is nothing short*of criminal. ^ It means 
perpetuating iniquity on the ground that whatever is once 
settled is serttled for all times. Such a view is opposed to 
all Inorality .* No society with a i^cial conscience has ever 
accepted it.. On 'the contrary, whatever progress in 
improving the terms of associated life between individuals 
and classes has been 'made in the course of history, is due^ 
entirely to the Tecogaiition of the ethical docteine that 
what is wrongly settled is neves settled and must be 
resettled. The principle underlying the Purusha SuMTi 
is, therefore, criminal in intent, and anti-'^oeial in its 
results. For, jt aims to perpetuate an illegal gain obtained 
by one class afid &ti unjust wrong inflicted upon another. 
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can, be the*^ this jugglery of the 

Punisha Sukta ? This is the, Second riddle. - 

The last and the greatest of ad these" riddles, which 
emerge out of a sociological scrutiny ^ of the 
Sukia, is Hie one relating to the position of the Shudra. 
The Purusha Sukta concerns itself with the origin 
of the classes, and says they r/ere*' created by God — 
a doctrine w'hich *no tljeoldgy has thought it 'wise to 
prSpound.' This inetself is a strange^ thing. But what 
is astonishing is rthe plan of equating different classes to 
different parfs ©f the body of the Creator. The equation 
’ of the different classes to different parts of the body is 
not a matter of accident. It is deliberate. The idea 
behind this plan seems to be to discover a formula which 
will solve two problems, one of fixing the' functions of the 
four classes and the other of fixing the gradation of the 
four classes after a preconceived plan. The formula of 
equating different classes »to the different parts of the 
body of the Creator has this advantage. The part fixes 
the gradation of the class and the' gradation in its turn 
fixes the function of the class. ThecBrahmin is equated 
to the mouth of the Creator. Mouth being the noblest 
part of the ^anatomy, the Brahmin becomes the noblest of 
the i^ur clasfe. As he is the noblest in the scale, he is 
given the noblest function, that of custodian of knowledge 
and learning. The Kshatriya is equated to the arms of 
the Creator. Among the limbs of a person, arms are 
next belhw the mouth.*' Consequently, the Kshatriyd is 
given an order of precedence next below the Brahmin 
and is given a function which is second only to knowledge, 
.-namely, fighting. The Vaishya is equated to the thighs 
of the Creator. In the gradation of limbs the thighs are 
next below the arma. Consequently, the Taishtja^ is 
given an order of precedence next below tlfe Kshatriya 
§nd is assigited a function of industry and trade which in 
name and fame ranks or rather did rank in ancient times 
below that of* a'*' warrior. The SKudru is equated to the 
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• feet of the Creator. The fe^t form the lowest and the 

most ignoble,part of the hnman frame. Accordingly^, the 

. /SMdra. is placed last hi the social »order and is given the 

filthiest* function,, namely, to serve as a menial. • 

Why (lid Hie Purmha Sukta choose such a method of 

illustrating fihe creation of the,, four classes ? Why did it 

equate the Shudra* to ^he feet ? Why did it not take 

some other lllu^ration to show how the four classes were 
* » 

created ? It is not* that Purmha is the cfnly stock simile 
used to explain creation. CoQipare^the ejcplanation of the 
origin of^the Vedas contained in the Chhandog'^a TJ^anishad. 
It says* 

“ Prajapati infiised warmth into the worlds, and from them 
so heated h^ drew Torth their essences, viz., A^ni (fire) from 
tji® earth, Vayv^ (win(J) from the air, and Surya (the sun) . 
from the sky. He infused warmth into fliese three deities, 

' and from them so heated he drew forth their essences,— from 
Agni the ric’ verses, from Vayu the yajus verses and from 
Surya the banian, verses. He then infused heat into this 
•triple science, and from it so heated he drew forth its 
essences — ^from no verses the syllable bhuh, from yajus verses 
bhuvah, and from Saman verses svar” . 

Here is an explanation of the origin of the Vedas from 
different deities. • So fhr as the Indo- Aryans are concerned, 
there was no dearth of them. There were*tliirty cfires 
of them,. An explanation of the orjgin of the four Vdrnas 
from four gods would have maintained equality 'of dignity 
“"by birth of .all the four classes. Why did the Purusha 
Sukia not adopt this line of explanation ? * 

Again, would it not have been possible for the author of 
the Purusha “Sukta to say that the different classes were 
born from the different mouths of the Purusha. Such a ^ 
conception could, not^ have been difficult because the 
Purusha of the Purusha Sukta has one thousand heads, 
'enough to assign one species *of creation to one of his* 
heads. Such a method of explaining creatiofi could not 
have been unknown to the author of the Purusha Sukta. 
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For we find it used«-by the Fisfeww 'Pwrawa to explain the 
origin of the different Vedas/Bs may be seen from the 
following extract' : « 

“From his eastern mouth Brahma formed the Gayatri, 
the ric verses, thfe trivrit, the sama-rathantara and of 
sacrifices, the agnistoma. ^Fforn his southern: mouth he 
created the yajus verses, the trishtuWi metre, the panchadasa 
stoma, the brihatsaman, and the ukfhya.^ FromAis western 
ipouth hg formpd the saman verses, the jagati metre, the 
saptadasa stoma, ttCte Vairupa, and the %tiratra. Prom his' 
northern mouth die formed the ekavimsa, the atharvan, the 

aptoryaman with the anushtubh and yiraj metres.” 

" The Harivamsa has another way of explaining the origiR 
of the Vedas. According to it' : 

“The god fashioned the Rig Fedo- with the ’Yajus from 
" his eyes, the A'awra Veda from the tip of Ais tongue, and 
the Afharuflw from his head.” 

Assuming that for some reason the author of the 
Purmhor Sukta could not 'avoid using .the body of the 
Creator and its different parts for explaining the origin 
and "'the relation of the four clashes, the question still 
remains as to why he chose to equate *the different parts 
of the Puruska to the different classes in the “manner in 
which he dqes. , - 

Tlije importance of this question is considerably 
heightenei^ when one realizes that the Purusha Sukta is 
not the only instance in which the different parts of the 
body of the Creator "are used as illustration^ to explain 
the origin of the different classes in society. The same 
explanation is given by the sage Vaishqmpayana to 
explain the origin of the various classes cSf priests employed 
oin the performance of sacrifices. But what a diflerenoe 
is there between the two ! The explanation of Vaishyam- 
payana which is reported^ in the Harivamsa^ reads - as 
follows' : 

^ 1 Muir, Vol. Ill, p 11 
* Muir, Vol. Ill, p. 13. 
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• “Thus, the glorious Lord liari Narafana, covering. the 
entire waters, slept on, the wcfl;ld which had become one s^a, 

, in'the piidst of<the vast^xpanse of fluid (rajas), resembling a 
mighty ocean, himself free from passion (virajaskah), with* 
mighty ‘ arms ; &ahmans know him as, the undecaying. 
Invested through austere fervour with the light of his own 
form’ and clothed with triple tiflie (past, present and future) 
the Lord then sl^pt? JPmuHhottania (Vishnu) is whatever is 
declared to* b.e* th© highest. ^Pur^ha the sacrifice, and 
everything else whi^h is known by the^nanie of Purusha* 
Here how the Brahmins devoted to sacrifice, and called ritvijas, 
were formerly prMuced by him from his own bodj»for offering 
sacrifices^* Lhe Lord c:^ated from his mouth’the Brdhman^ 
'*who is the chief, and the udgatri, who chants the Saman; 
from his arms the* Aofn and the ad^varyu. He then . . . 
created th« the maitravaruna, and the ;ffratishthat/i ; 

from his belly tl-^ pratihartri and the from his thighs • 

the ackhavaka and the neshtri, from his hands the agnidhra 
’ and the sacrificial brahmanya, from his arms the gravan and th e 
sacrificial unrietri. Thfis did the divine Lord of the world 
create the si^Aeen excellent ritvijas, the utterers of aU sacilfices. 
'rherefore this Purmha is formed of i^crifice and is called the 
Veda ; and all the Vedas Ai^ith the Vedangas, Upanishads and 
ceremonies are formed^of his essence.” • 

There we!e altogether seventeen different classes of 
psiests required for the performance of a sacrifice. It 
could never be possible for anyone attempting to exp|kin 
the orighi of each by reference to a distinct part of the 
body of the Creator to avoid using the feet of the Purusha 
*as the origin -of a class, the limbs of the Purusha being 
so few and the number of priests'being so many. Yet 
what does Vaishanipciyana do ? He does not mind using 
the*same part of , the Creator’s body to explain the origin 
of jnore than one clas*s of priests. He most studiously * 
avoids using the feet as»the origin of anyone of them. 

The situation becomes completeljsi intriguing when one 
compares the* levity with which the Shudras are treated^' 
in the Purit^a Sukta with the respeet witb’which the ^ 
Brahmins are treated in the Harivamsa in the matter of 
their respective prigirik. Is it because of rilalice that the 
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f) . , f-* ' ' 

Puniska Sukta diS. not hesitate to say that the 


was^bom frojtn the feet of the Purusha and-that his duty 
was to serve ? If so what is the cause of this mahee ? 


A ■ 
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The riddles about the. Shudras mentioned above are 
those which arise 'out of a sociological scrutiny of the 
Purusha SuMa.^ There are other riddles regarding the 
povsitionrof the^Shudra which arise out of late^-^develop- 
ments of the ideal of Cliaiwrmmz/a. To appreciate these 
results it is necessary first to take viote of these later 
developmental The later developjtnents oi' CJiaturvarnya 
‘ are mainly two. First is the creation “^of the fifth dlass 
next below the Shudras. The second is the separation 
of t^e Shudra from the first three Varnas. “These changes 
have become so integrated with the original Scheme of the 
Purusha Sukta that thdy have given rise to peculiar terms 
and expressions so well-known that everybody understands 
what they standfor. These terms arc : Savarnas, Avarnas, 
Dvijas, non-Dvijas and Traivarnikas. ^ They stand to 
indicate the ^sub-divisions of the original four classes and 
the Kiegree of separation between them. It is necessary 
to take note of the rel&tive position of these classes because 
they disclose a new ^riddle. If this riddle has not caught 
the eye of the people, it is because of ’'two reasons. 
Firstly, because students have not eared to note that 
these names are not mere names but "that they stand for 
definite rights and privileges and secondly because they 
' have not cared to find out whether the groupings made 
under these names are logical having regard to the rights 
and privileges they connote. 

r Let us therefore see what is the de jure connotation of 
■'these terms> SavafnaAs generally contrasted with Avarna. 
Savarna meaps one who belongs to^one of the four Varnas. 
Avarna means'" one vho does not belong to any one of 
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* the four ' Farwos. The Brahmins, itshatriycuf, Vaishy as 
an^ Shudr(& are ^avarnas. The Untouchaibles or 

* Ati-Shildras are called Avarnas', those who have |io 

Fama.* . Logically, the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and are within the Chaturvarnya. Logically, the 

Untouchables or ^ the Ati'-Shudras • are outside the 
Chaturvarnyff,. JDmja ^ generally contrasted with non- 
Dvija. ’Duya* literally means twice-born, and, won-Dzjy a 
means one who is' bom only onc^.' The distinction is 
based on the right to have Upanayana. Upandy ana 

is treated, as a second birth. Those who* have the right 
to wear the sacred thread are called Dni; as. Those who ' 
have no right td. wear it are called non-Dvijas. The 
Brahmins*, Kshatriyas* and Vaishyas have* the right to 
wear the sacreS thread. Logically, ‘‘they are Dni; as. 
The Shudras and the Ati-Shudras have no right to wear the 
sacred thread! Logically, they are both non-Dvij as. mThe 
Traivarnika’is contrasted with the Shudra. But There is 
nothing special in.this contrast. It conveys the same dis- 
tinction which is* conveyed by the distinction between* the 
Dvijas and the non-Bvijas except the fact that the contrast 
is limited to tlic Shudra and does not extend to the 
Ati-Shudra. This is probably because this, terminology 
came into being before the rise of the Ati-Shudras-^ a 
separate, class. * , . 

Bearing in mind that both the ^/iwdra and the Ati- 
Shu^ra are non-Dvijas, why then ^is the Shudra Regarded 
as Savarna and the Ati-Shudra as Avarna ? Why is the 
former within apd why is the latter outside the 
Chaturvarnya ? -The brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras are all within the four corners of the Chaturvarnya. ' 
They are pll Sav'arnasZ Why then is the Shudra denied 
• the*right of the TrawarmAo^ ? . . * 

Can there be a greater riddle liian the riddle of the 
Shudras 1 Burely, it calls for investi^tion Said explana* 
tion to wha they wore and how they came to be the 
fourth Vama m the Aryan Society. , 


Chapter II 


THE BRAHMANIC THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 

OF THE SHHDRaS, 

r ^ ^ r 

# * . 

Has the *Brahmanic literature any explanation to ofier 
which can account for the origin of the SJiudras ? There 
is Qo doubt that the Brahmanic litepature is fulEof legends 
regarding creation which touch upon the creation of the 
universe, of man and^of the different ^Varnas. Whether 
or not they furnish any clue to di^over the origin of the 
'Shudras, there can be no doubt that •all such theories 
should find a place in a book which is concerned with the 
problem of the Shudras if for no other reason than that of 
assembling all material relating to the Shftdras in one 
place and making their story complete. It would be 
better to take each piece of the' Brahmanic literature 
separately, and note what contribution it has to make to 
the subject. ^ 

r- ^ 
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To begin with the Vedas. As to the Rig Vedb, the legend 
about creation to be found in its Sukta known as the 
Purusha Sukta has already been set but in, the previous 
Chapter. It now remains to take note of the legends 
" CQntained in the other Vedas. 

There 'are two recensions of the> Yajur Veda: (1) the 
^White Yajur Fed«'=an(h (?) Jfche Black Yajur Veda. To take, 
""the White Yajur Veda first. The Vajasamyi Samhita of 
the White Yajur ^da, sponsors two theories- * One is a 
mere reproduption of the PwwifAa Sukta ofthe Big Veda 
with this difference that it has 22 verses,^ while the original 
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as it occurs in the Rig Veda has onl}^ 16 verses. The six 
a(^ditional verses in^ the*. White Yajur yeda^ read as 
follow^: • .* 

17. . Brought ’forth from the waters and from the essence 

of the earth, he was produced by yishvakarman in the 
beginning. ’ Tvashta gives hisn, form ; that is the Universe 
of Purusha on all sides the beginning. • 

18. » I Kho^this great Purusha, of the colour of the sun, 
beyond darkness. ,Only by knowing him docs one go beyond 

■^death ; there is no other path for going. 

19. Prajapati moves in the'interior of t&e v^omb ; though 
unbor»„he is born in many forms.# Wise meh see hiasouroe ; 

. wise men desire the place of the ]MS,riehis. * 

20. He who shines for the gods, he who is the priest of 

the gods#he,who whs born before the*gods,— salutation to that 
shining offspring of Bfahma. * * , 

21. The gods, generating the shining offspring of Brahma, 

* said in the beginning : “ That Brahmin who knows thus,— the 

gods will be "under his'control.” , 

■ 22. Sri^nd Xaxmi are his -^ives ; the day and night his 
• sides ; the stars his ornament ; th» Ashwins his bright face. 
Grant me my desires ; .grant me that ; grant me everything. 

The second exjilsiiiation contained m th.e Vajasaneyi 
Samhita is quite different from, the Purmha Sukta. It 
.^eads as follows*: ^ 

V.S., xiv.28. “He lauded with one. Living befngs 
were* formed. He lauded with th*ee : the BraAmaii was 
createff ; Brahmanaspati was the ruler. He lauded with five : 
pyisting things were created; Bhutammpati was the ruler. 

He lauded with seven : the seven righis were created*: HAairi 
was the ruler. IJe lauded with nine : the Fathers were 
created : Aditi w^ the ruler. He lauded with eleven : the 
‘seasons were ere'ated : the Artavas were the rulers. He 
. lauded with thirteen*: the months were created : the year ^ 
was the ruler. He lauded with fifteen : the Kshaftra (the 
X'sftafHgtt) was created: Indra w^ the ruler. He lauded 
with seventeen: animals v/exe •art&tedi'Brihaspati was the . 
ruler. He lauded with nineteen : the Shudra and the Arya- 
(FmsAya)-were created : day and night*were thb’ rulers. He ' 
lauded withtwenty-one : animals with xmdivided hoofs were 

’ iMiur, Vw7r,'p7i8. . 
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created: Varuna was the ruler. He lauded with .twenty- 
thrpe : small animals were created : Pmhan was the ruler 
He lauded wiih twenty -‘Sye: wild aninfals were'^createdr^ Fayw 
was the ruler (compare R.V., x . 90 . 8). He lauded- with 
twenty -seven : heaven and earth separated : Vasus, Ttvdras 
and Adityas separated after them : they were^ the rulers. 
He lauded with thirty-one ; ®living beings were created : 
the first and second halves of tlfe Cnonth were the rulers. 
He lauded with thi/cy-one; existing things'‘were tranquillized : 
Prajapatf Parameshthin was the ruler.” 

Now to turn to the Blacfe Yajur Veda.r ^The Taittiriya 
Samhiia „of the •'•Black Y^ajur Veda, gives altogether five 
' explanatioris. The one ht iv, 3, 10 is the same as ha& 
been put forth by the ^ajasaneyi Samhita of the White 
Yajur, Veda at (xiv. 28) and which, has been rfeproduced 
earlier. Of the rest those which narrate the origin of fhe 
Shudra are set out below : — - 

ii . 4 . 18.1. * — “ The gods were* afraid of the Rajanya 
when be was in the womb.'^^ They bound »him with bonds 
when he was in the worfib. Consequently, this Rajanya is 
born bound. If he were born unbound he would go on slaying 
his enemies. In segard to whatever Rajanya any one desires 
that he should be born unbound, and should go on slaying 
his enemies, let him offet for him this Aindra-Barhaspatya 
oblation. tsL ^Rajanya has the character of Jndra, and a ^ 
Brcdiman is Brikaspati. It is through the Brahman that 
anyone releases the Ruj any a from his bond. The golden 
bond, a gift, manifestly releases from the bond that fetters 
him.” * 

(2) T.S., vii . 1 . 1 . 4. “ Prajapati desired, ‘ may T 

propagate.’ He formed the Trivrit (stoma) from his mouth. 
After it were produced the deity Agni, the metre Gayatri,- 
the Saman (called) Rathantara, of men the Brahmin, of 
'’ beasts the goats. Hence they are the chief {mvkhyah) 
because Uhey were created from the moUth (makhatah). 
From (his) breast, firomdiis arms, he formed the Panchadas*^ 
(stoma). After it were (jreated the god, Indra, thdTrishtubh 
^'“metre, the gaman (q^led) Brihat, of men the Rajanya, of 

■ : Mmr, VoL I, p. ■ 

* Muir, Vol. I, p. 16. ^ 
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beasts tlje sheep. Hence they are vigoS-ous, beqip,use they 
were createchfrom vigour. IProm (his) middle he formed the 
^ptadasa (stornia). After it were created the ‘gods ’(called) 
the Visvedevas, the Jagati metre,* the Saman called tho. 
Vairupa, of men £he Vaishya, of beasts kipe. Hence they are 
to be eaten, because they were created from the receptacle 
of food. Wherefore they are*more numerous than others, 
for the most numerous €.eities were created after (the 
Saptadasa).* From his foot he formed the Ekavimsa (Stoma). 
After it were created the Anushtubh metye, the Sanlan called 
Vairaja, of men the Shudra, of beasts the horse. Hence 
these two, botif the horse and*the »Sfetidra,*are, transporters 
of (othsr) creatures, iglence (too) the Shudra^s incapacitated 
'for sacrifice, because no deities were created after (the 
Ekavimsa). Henoe^ (too) these two subsist by their feet, for 
they were created frona the foot.” , 

Coming to the Atharva Veda, there are altogether four* 
•explanations. One of these is the same as the Purmha 
Sukta of the Atig Veda. It occurs at xix.6. The others 
are as stated belo.w : * •* 

(1) A.V., ^ iv .,6 . 1.— “ The Brahman was born the first, 

with ten heads* and ten* faces. He first drank the soma ; 
he made poison powsrless.” * 

(2) A.V.,^ XV . 8 . 1.— “ He (the Vratya) became filled 

with passion, thence sprang the Bajanya.” ^ 

(3) A.V.,^ X.V . 9 . 1 .— “ Let the king to whose house ,rhe 
Vraiya who knows this, comes as a guest, cause him to be 
respected as superior to himself. So doing he does ho injury 
to his roy§l rank, or to his realm. .Prom him arose the 
Brahman (Brahmin) and the KshMra {Kshatriya)^ They 
said ‘ Into whom shall we enter,’ etc.” 


II 


To proceed to the Brahmana^i.. The SatapathaBrahmana 
contains six explanations. There *8X6 two which concern 


iMuir, Vol. I, p. 2). 
•Muir, Vol. 

* Muir, I, p* 22. 
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' • ^ '♦ " 

themselvesf. with tlfe creation of the Farwa^. Of the two, 
the one whic]^ speaks of the origin of the Slmdr as is gijen 
below : " % 

'■'.«>. ' ■' ' 'r ' ■ ' ' 

S,B., * xiv .4.2. 28.—“ Brahma (here, according-, to the 
commentator, existiijg in the form of Agni and representing 
the Brahmana caste) was formerly this (univers'e), one Only. 
Being- one, it did not develope. c Its energetically created an 
excellent form, the. Kshattra, ^dz., those ?/mofi^ the gods who 
are powers (Eshattrani), Indra, Vary.na, Soma, Rudra, 
Parjanjra, Yama, Mrityu, Isana. Hence nothing is superior 
to the Kshettra. Therefore*' the Brahmana' ^sits below the 
Kshatrsya at the Rajasrpi^a sacrifice * he confers that glory 
on the Efshattra (the royal power). This, the Brahma, is ' 
the som’ce of the K&;liattra. Hence, although the king 
att^ns supremacy, he at the end re§orts to the "Brahman 
' as his source. ^Vhoever destroys him ^(the TSrahmaiQ 
destroys his own source. He becomes most miserable, as one - 
who has injured a superior. He did not dpvelope. He 
created the Vis, viz., those classes of gods who are designated 
by troops, Vasus, Ruc^as, Adityas, Visvedevas, Maruts. - 
He did not develope. He created the Shisdjja class Pushan. 
This earth is Pushan ; for she nourishes ^11 that exists. He 
did not develope. He energetically created an excellent form, 
Justice (Dharma). Thisds the ruler (Kshattra) of, the ruler 
(Kshattraji, namely. Justice. Hence nothing is superior to 
Jif^tice. Therefore the weaker seeks (to overcome) the 
stronger by Justice, asoby a king. This justice is truth. In 
consequence they Say of a man who speaks truth, ‘ he''speaks 
justice.’ For this is' both of these. This is the Brahma, 
Kshattea, Vis and Shudra. Through Agni it became Brahifia 
among the gods, the Brahmana among «men, through the 
(divine) Kshatriya a (human) Kshatriya, through the (divine) 
Vaishya a (human) Vaishya, through .Ahe (divine) Shudra a 
(human) Shudra. Wherefore it is in Agni among tlic gcnls'" 
and in ’'a Brahman among men that they seek after an 
abode.” ' ® 

» The Taittiriya Brahmana is responsible for the following 
Explanations': ' •• r 


1 Uvdi, Vol. I, p.'20f 
r 
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(1) T.B., . 2 . 6 . 7. — The BrahmAia caste, is sprung 

from the go4s ; the Shudras Tifom the Asuras.” 

^ (2). T-B,, ®«iii . 2 . 0^. 9. — “This Shudra has ’sprung from 
non-ewstence.” ’ , 


HI 


m 


Here ?s a eompfete eoilectioij of Rll the Brahmanic 
speculations on thfe origin of the four classes *and of ’the 
Shudrasl- Th^^incient Brahmins were evidently conscious 
of the Jfgict that the, origin of, the foui* classeg was an 
unusual and uncommon social phenomenon and that the* 
place of the Shudra in it was very^ unnatural and that this 
called for some explanation. Otherwise, it woyld be 
inlpossible to account for these innumerable attempts tO 
* explain the origin of the Chaiurvarnya and of the Shudra. 

But what ‘is one to say of these explanations ? The 
variety of fhem is simply be'^ildering. Some allege that 
Puruska was the origin of the foup Varnas, and some attri- 
bute their origih to Brahma, some to Prajapati and some 
to Vratya. The same source gives differing explanations. 
The White Fa/wr Feda has two explanations, one in terms 
•*of Purusha, the other in terms of Prajapati. ^ The Black 
Yajur Veda has three explanations to offer*. Two ^e in 
terms *oi Prajapaii, the third in terms of Brahman. The 
Atharva Veda has fom- explanations’ one in terms of 
Purusha, second in terms of Brahman third in terms of 
Vratya and fourth quite different from the first three. 
Even when, the tlieory is the same, the details are not 
the same. Some, explanations such as those in terms of 
Prajapati, or Brahma are theological. Others in terms' 
of Manu or Kasyapa are in humanistic terms. It is 
imagination running riot. These is in them neither 
history nor sense. Prof. Max Muller commenting on tlfe 
Brahmanas has said : . • 




1 Muir, VoL 2}, 
® Muir, Yph I, p.^21. 
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The represent no doubt a" most: interesting 

phase in the history ; of the l^iidian mind, but judged b^, 
themselves, as literary productions, th6y are m®st, disappoinf- 
inge No one would have supposed that at so early a, period, 
and in so primitive a state of society, there could haife risen 
up a literature which €or pedantry and: downright absurdity 
can hardly be matched anywhere. There js no lack of striking : 
thoughts, of bold expressions, '"of sound r reasoning, and 
curious traditions in these coflections. But these aife only 
like the ffagmertts of a torso, like precious gems set in brass^ 
and lead. The general^haracter of these works is marked by 
shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priesfly conceit, and 
antiquarian pedWtry, I-^is most important to the hfetorian 
that he should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth 
of a nation can be bligj^ted by priestcraft* and superstition. 

It is^most important that we should laiow that nations are 
f liable to these ep^emics in their youth as ^ell as in their 
dotage. These works deserve to be studied as the physician 
studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving of madmen.’* ^ 

r ' f 

Oh reading these Brahmanic speculations on the origin 
of the four Varnas axid particularly of the Skudras one is 
very much reminded of these words of Prof. Max Muller. 
All these speculations are really the twaddles of idiots and 
ravings of madmen and as such they are no «use to the 
student of history who is in search of a natural explanation 
of a huHian*problem. * 



1 Max Mul^r ; Ancient Sanskfit Literature (Panini office edition) 1?. 5)0. ’ 
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THE BR^HMANIC THEORY OF THE STATUS 
OF THE*SHUDRAS 

■ " . ^ i 

, # m ^ ■ # 

So much for the ^Brahmaiiic view of the origin of, the 
Shudra. Turning to the Brahmanic view of the civil 
status of the Shudra, what slyikes one is the long list of 
disabilities, accompanied by a Qiost dire* system of pains^ 
and penalties to which the Shudra is subjected by the 
Brahmanic law-giVers. 

The disabilities and penalties of the Shudra found ip 
the Samhitas and the Brahmanas were few, as may be seen 
* from the following extracts : — 

I. According to 'the KaiT^aha Samhita ( xxxi.2‘^ and 
the Maitrayani 'Samhiia (iv.1.3 ;^i.8.3) 

“A Shudra ^huuld jiot be allowed to milk the cow whpse 
milk is used for Agnihofra.” . 

II. The S(dap(dhaBmhmana{hiJi A.IQ), the Maitrayani 

Samhita (vii.l .i.6) and also the * Panchavimsa Brahmana 
(vi.1.11) say f— • * * 

“ The Shudra must not be spokea to when performing a 
sacrifice and a Shudra must not be present when h sacrifice 
is being performed.” . 

ill. The Satapatha Brahmana ( xiv.1.31 )*» and the 
Kathaka Samhita -(xi.lO) further provide that 
. “ The Sh&dra must not be admitted to Soma drink.” 

IV. The Aitareyd Brahmana (vii.29.4<) and the Panch-, 
"avimsa Brahmana (vj.!.!!) reached the culminating point 
when they say : — , 

“ Shudfh is a servant of another fand cannot be anything^' 
else).” ^ 

But what in the beginning was a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hjandTseems'to have.«deyjdapfidjnioua»stiHTO*J0dii^ 


f 
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has literally overwhelmed tHe Shiidras. For, as will be 
seen /rom the extracts given, &om later penal legislation 
hy the Sutrakaras likp Apastaniba, Ba&dhayaim, etc. 
and the Smritikaras \ik.e Manu and others, the growth of 
the disabilities of thg Shudras has been at a maddening 
speed and to an extent which is quite unthinkable. ' 

The disabilities are so deadening *thp,t it would be 
impossible to believe thejm tfnless one 'sees ,±hem in cold 
priht. They are,°however, so numerous “that it is impossible 
to present them rin their fullness. To enable those, who 
do not kpow Chem, to haye''some idea of these dis§,bilities, 
T have assembled below iii one place illustrative statements 
by the different Sutrakaras and Smritikaras relating to 
the disabilities pf the Shudras scattered in their Law Books. 


TI 

(i) 

' r 

(A) The Apastaniba Mharma Sutra s&ys : " 

“ There §re four castes— Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas - 
and'^Shudras. ' 

Amongst these, each preceding (caste) is superior by birth 
to the one' following : 

For all these, excepting Shudras and those jvho have 
committed bad actions are ordained (1) the initiation 
(Upanayana or the wearing of the sacred thread), (2) the 
study of the Veda and (3) the kindling of the sacrpd (ire (i.e., 

the right to perform sacriftces)^” 

*■ (B) This is what the Vasishtha Dharma Sutra says : ' 

r 

“There are four castes (Varna) Brahmanas, Kslvitriyas, 

^ Vaishyas and Shudrfe. ' 

, Three castes, Brahmaaas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas (are 
•called) twice-^orn. • , 

^ Prasna 1, Pataia Khanda 1, Sutras 4-5, ^ 

• /Wd, Sutra 6. ' ' '' „ 
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THeir first-Mrth is froiTi th3 mother j, the second from 
the investiture with the sacred girdle. In that (second birth) 
the Savitri is the mother, bul the teacher is ssSd to.be €he 
father." 

They ,call the teacher father, because he^ives instruction in 

the Veda ^ « 

The four Castes are distinguished by t^Jieir origin and by 
particular sacraments. » 

Therp is mlsc? 'th§ following ••passage o£ the Veda : ‘ 
Brahmana was his mouth, the KsRatriya formed his armsf 
the Vaishya his thighs ; the Shudra wg,s Sorn from his feet.’ 

It has been d«clared in the fallowing pas^ge^of the Veda 
that a ^hudra shall not,receive th*e sjacramentg;. ‘ He create^ 
the Brahmana with the Gayatri (m^tre), the KshaTriya with 
the Trishtubh, thg Vaishya with the Jagati, the Shudra 
without any metre 

(C) The Man^L Srrmti propounds the following view 
Ihesubject; 

“For the prosperity, of the worlds, he (the creator) from 
his mouth, •arms, thighs and feet created the Brahpiana, 
JKshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra ^ 

The Brahmaija,»Ksh.atriya (and) Vaishya constitute the 
three twice-born cartes ; But the fourth, the Shudra has only 
one birth*.” • 


(A) Tbe Apasiamba Dharma Sutra s^ys : 

“ (A Traiyarnika) shall never study (the Veda) in a 
grpund nor anywhere near it within the throw of a Sarpya. 

If a village has been built over a burial ground or its surface 
has been cultjivated as a field, the recitation of the Veda in 
Such a place is not prohibited. 

But if that place is known to have been a burial ground, he 
"shall not study (there). ^ » 

A Shudra and an outcaste are (included by the term) 
bSrial-grou^d, (and the rule give*, Sutra fi^applies to them). 


^ Chapter II, Verses 1-4. 
^ Chapter IV, Verse 3. 

® Chapter I, Verse 31. 

^ Chapter X, Verse 4. 
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Some declare, tfeat (one ofiight to *^avoid only to Study) in 
the same house (where they dwell). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But if (a ^student and) a Shiidra f woman ^erely look at 
, each other, the recitation of the Veda must be interrupted^ 
Food touched by a (Brahmana or other high-cast^person) 
who is impure, becomes impure but not unfit for eating. 

But what has been broughf!: (be it touched of not) by an 
impure Sudra, must not be eaten^ ^ 

A Sudra touches, him, (themhe shall leqye off eating)® .” 

•(B) The ViBhn% Smriti says : ^ 

“ He must not cause a member of a twice bom caste to be 
carried out «by^ a Shudra (even though he t>6 a kinsman of 
the deceased). ^ 

Nor a Shudra by a member of a twice-born caste. 

A father and a mothpr shall be carried^ nut by their sons ; 
(who are equal in caste to their parents). « 

But Shudras myst never carry out a member of a tWiee-bora 
caste, even though he be their father.” “ 

(C) The Vasishiha Dharma Sutra prescribes : — 

Now therefore, we will«declare what may be eaten and 
what may not be eaten. ^ ^ ^ 

Food given by a physician, a hunter, r a woman of bad 
character, a mace-bearer, a thief, an Abhisasta, an eunuch, 
(or) an outcaste must not be eaten. 

Nor that given by a miser, one who has performed the 
initiatory ceremony of a Srauta-sacriflce, a' prisoner, a sick _ 
pcttson, a seRer of the Soma plant, a carpenter, a washerman, 
a dealer in spirituous li^uour, a spy, an usurer, (or) a cqbbler. 
Nor that given by a Shudra*. , 

Some call that Shudra race a burial-ground. 

Therefore the Veda must not be recited in the presence 
of a Sliudra. 

Now they quote also the (following) Verses which Yama 
proclaimed : ' " 

The wicked Shudra-race is manifestly a burial-ground. 
■Therefore (the Veda) must never be recited in the presence' 

of a Shudra'. '' 

. ___ ' „ . ' ' ..... ..... , ... ^ 

: ^ :P,rasiia 1 , .Patala 3, ' Siii/isas 6-11. " . 

2 Prasna 1, Patala 5, KhaMa 6, Sutras 21-22. 

® Chapter XIX. Sutras 1-4. 

^Chapter XlVfVerses 1-4: '■ 
c Chapter XVIII, Verses 11-15.: . 
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Some become worthy receptacles of gfrts through sacred 
learning, and^ some through ^iie practice of austerities. 5iut 
tiiat Brahmana whose stomach does, not contain the food of 
a Shudra, is even the worthiest receptacle of all ^ - 

If a Brahmana dies with the food ol a Shudra in his 
stomach, he will become a village pig (in his next life) or be 
born'in the family of that Shudra. • 

For though a^(Brahma‘ha^ whose body is nourished by the 
essence’ of a Shudra^ food may ’daily recite the Veda, though 
he may offer (an Agedhotra) or mutter (prayers, nevertheless)' 
he will not find the path that leads upv^ards.^ 

“ But if, after' eating the food of a Shudra, he'kas conjhgal 
intercoilrse, (even) his jsons (begotten on a wife of his own 
caste) will belong to the giver of the food (i.e., to the Shudra), 
and he shaU not ascend to heaven.” * , 

(D) The Manu Srmiti says • • 

^ “ He (Brahmin) may not dwell in the kingdom of a Shudra, 
nor in one full of unrighteous people, nor in one invaded by 
hosts of heretics nor in "one possessed by low-born men. ® , 

A Brahmtn whg performs a sacrifice for a Shudra should 
not be invited to dine with other Brahmins at a Shraddha 
ceremony. His #c(Smpany, will destroy all merit that which 
may otherwise be obtained from such a dinner. ^ 

One should carry out by the southern town-gate a dead 
Shudra, but the., twice-born by the western, northern and 
eastern (gates), respectively ‘ ^ ^ 


(Hi) 

(A) The 'kpastamba Dharma Sutra says , 

“ A Brahmana shall salute stretching forward his right 
arm on a level with, his ear, a Kshatriya holding it on a level 
with the breast,, a Va^shya holding it on a level with the 
wist, a Shudra holding it low (and) stretching forward the^ 
joined hands. ® 


^ 0%apter VI, Verses^26. 

Si Chapter VI, 27-29. 

® Chapter IV, Verse 61. 

^Chapter III, Ver»e 178. 

® Chapter V, Verse 92. 

« Prasna 1, PatalaTS, Khandal?, Sutra 16. 
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And ^phen retiitning the salute of (a man belonging) to 
the first (three) castes, the l%5t syllable of th^ name of the 
person addressed is produced to'the length ofithree n^ras. * 

If a Shudra comes as a guest (to a Bmhmana) pe shall 
give him some work to do. He may feed bim, after (that 
has been performed? To feed him without asking him first 

to do some work is to do hini honour.) ^ ^ 

Or the slaves (of the Brahmgnar householde^ shall letch 
(rice) from the royal stores^ and honour tlip Shudra as a 
"guest.’”^ * T 

(B) The jSmn^iiprescribes 

“ The samer punishment (payment of hundred Panas) is 
also ordained for hospitably entertaining a Shudra or 

religious ascetic at an oblation to the gods or to the manes.” 

(C) The Mflww enjoins thaf : — . 

'' “ One should jjonsider a Brahmana tenn,years old and'>a 

Kshatriya a hundred years old as father and son ; but of them 

the Brahman (is) the father. 

r. Wealth, kindred, age, sects (and) Knowledge, as the Mth ; 
thosd are the causes of respect ; the most^important (is) the 

last (mentioned). , 

-In whom among the three (higher) castes the most and 
the best of (thooe) five may be he is h^e worthy of respect ; 
a Shudra (is not worthy of respect on the ground of his 
wealth or knowledge no matter how highrthey ^e. It is 
cmly on <;h^ ground of his age and that too only if) he has 
Stained the tenth (decade of his life that he becomes worthy 

of respect and not befbre.) * 

For not by years, nor by grey hair, not by wealth, nor 
kindred (is superiority); the seers made the rule-»-Who knows 
the Veda completely, he is great among us. 

Of Brahmins, superiority (is) by , knowledge, but of 
Kshatriyas by valour ; of Vaishyas by jeasos of property 
(and) wealth, and of Shudras by age. „ 

^ One is not, therefore, aged because his head is grey j 
' whoever, although a youth, has perused (the Vedas), him the 
gods consider an elder,,' 

^ Ibid, Sutra 17. » 

2 Prasna II, f|^tala 2, K^anda 4, Sutras 19-20. 

» Chapter V, Sutra 115. 

* Chapter II, 135-37. ^ ^ 

® Chapter II, Verses 154-156, 
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Now a Kshatriya is not called a guest in a Biialimin’s 
house, nor a Yaishya nor a ^fiudra ; neither is a^friend, the 
kinsman, nor a Guru (of the hougeholder). (That’ is, a 
Brahmia has along the right to have the honour of being 
treated a’s a guest in a Brahmin’s house). • 

But if a K^atriya come as a^uest to*the house after the 
said Brahmins have eaten, qne should giv6 him food (if) he 
wishes. « 

If a Vaishya«(or) Shudra come to the hoflse as guests, the 
Brahmin should givc^them food but with the servants, using * 
kindness.” ^ , * , 

^ ^ , ' • 

V (iv) r 

(A) According to the Apastamba^Dharma Sutra 

“ He wht) has killed a JCshatriya shall give a thousand cq,ws 
(t® Brahmins for 4he expiation of the act). • 

He shall give, a hundred cows for the kilhng of a Vaishya, 
(only) ten for a Shudra.’’ “ 

(B) Acconding to the Gautama Bhirraa Sutra * 

» “ A Kshatriya (shall be fined) one hundred (Karshapanas) 
if he abuses a Brahoiana. , 

In case of an assault (on'a Brahmana) twicg as much. 

A Vaishya (who abdses a Brahmana, shall pay) one and a 
half (times as muph as a Kshatriya). • 

But a Brahmana (who abuses) a Kshatriya (shpll pay) 
fifty (Karshapanas). * ^ 

One half of that amount (if he abuses;) a Vaishya. 

And if he abuses a Shudra nothing.” ® • 

(C) Accor^iing to Brihaspati’s Dharma Shastra : — 

‘'For a Brahmin abusing a Kshatriya, the fine shall be 

half of a hundred (fifty) Panas ; for abusing a Vaisya, half 
of fifty (twenty-five) Panas ; for abusing a Shudra twelve and 
a’half.” . ' , 

. “ This punishment has been declared for abusing a virtuous , 
Shudra (i.e., a Shudra who accepts his low status and does 
willingly fSie duties attached to that status) who has com- 
mitted no vwong ; no offence is*imputable to a Brahmin 
for abusing a Shudra devoid of virtue. ^ 

“Chapter III, Verses 110-112. 

“ Prasua I, Patate- 0, Khanda..3^, Sutras 1-3. , ^ 

3 Chapter Xil, Sutr^ 8-13, 
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A Vaishya shaft be fined a hundred (Panas) for reviling a 
Eshatriya f a Kshatriya reviMng a Yaishya sh&ll have to pay 
half oi that amount as.a fine. „ 

In the case of a Kshatriya reviling a Sfiudra the fine shall 
be twenty Panas f in the ease of a Vaisbya, the double amount 

is declared to be the proper^fine by persons learned in Jaw. 

A Shudra shall be compelled to pay the first flne^ for 

abusing a Vaishya ; the middUng fihe for abu,sing^ Kshatriya ; 
and thp highest line for^^abusing a Brahmin.”^ 

(D) According to the Manu Smriti : 

A Kshafriy£ who reviles'^a Brahmin ought to be fined one 
- hundred (Pafias) ; a Vaishya one himdred and fi|ty or two 
hundred, but a Shudra ought to receive corporal punishment. 

A Brahmin should be fined fifty if he has thrown insult 
on a Kshatriya, but the fine shall be a half of ^fty if on a 
Vaishya anft twelve if on a Shudra.®' - 

In the murder of a Kshatriya, one fourth (part) of the 
penance for slaying a Brahman is declared to be the proper 
penance ; an eighth part in the case of a Vaishya ; and in 
(tho case of) a Shudra (Who) fives virtuously, *one sixteenth 
part must be admittedr(as the proper penance). 

/ But if one of the highest of the .twic'e-feorn (a Brahmin) 
slay a Kshatriya involuntarily he may, in order to cleanse 
himself give a thousand cows and a bull. , 

Or let Tn'm for three ^ears (with senses) subdued and locks 
braided** follow the observances of one who has slain a 
israhmin, living in a place rather far from the town, his dwelling 

place the foot of a tree. , • 

The*highest erf a twice-born (the Brahmin) should practise 
iust this expiation for a ypar on having slain a* Vaishya who 
fivesr virtuously and give one hundred and one (heads^) of 

The slayer of a Shudra should practise ei^actly all these 
observances for six months ; or he may gjve to a priest ten 
white cows and a bull. ’ 

(E) According to the FMww : — 

“With whatever climb an inferior insults or hurts, his 
' superior in caste, of t^al fimb the king shall cause him to be 
/ deprived,. ^ 


1 eshapter XX, Verses 7-11. 

8 Chapter Vm, Verses 267-268. 
s Chapter XI, Verses 127-131. . 
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* Jf he places himself on the same seat with his ^perior, 
he shall be bargished with a matk on his buttocks. 

If he spits on Jjim be shaU lose both lips. ♦ . * 

If he breaks wind against him, he shall lose his hind parts. 

If he uses abusiVb language, his tongue. . 

If a low-born man through pride give instruction (to a 
membbr of the highest caste) concerning his duty, let the king 
order hot oil to be^drdpped ii^o his mouth. 

If a Shudr§. i|i3.n mentions th^ name or caste o^ a superior 
revilingly, an iron pin ten inches long shall, be thrust into his • 
mouth (red hot) h” • . 

(u) - V 

(A) According to thfe BrihaspaH Smriti * 

“ A Shudi-a teaciiiug the precepts of rehgion or uttering 
the words „of ^the Vfeda, or insulting '*a Brahmin shall be 
pu|iisbed by cutting out his tongue ®.”* ^ 

(B) According to the Gaviama Dharma Sutra 
“Now if he hstens intentionally to (a recitation of) the 

Veda, his ears shall be filled with (jnolten) tin or lac. • 

If he recites (Vedic texts), his tongue shall be cut out. * 

’ If he remembers them, his body shdll be split in twain 


(C) According to, the Afnww (Smnfo* 

“ One who teaches for hire, also one who learns by paying 
hire ; (a Shudra) teacher and one who learns from him are 
unfit for being invited at the performance in honour of the 
Devas and Pitris *. * • 

One may not give advice to a Shudr^, nor (give him) the 
remains ^of food) or of butter that has been Qffered. • 

And one may not teach him the law or enjoin upon him 
religious obs^ances. ^ 

For he who tells him the law and he Vho enjoins upon him 
(religious) observance^, he indeed together with that (Shiidra) 
sinks into the SarknSss of the hell called Asamvrita «. 

One should never redte (the Vedas) indistinctly or in the 
presence of a Shudra ; nor having recited the Veda at the end • 
of the niglit, (though) fafigued may one sleep again ' 


^ VciJipter V, Sutjas 19-25. 

» Chapter XII, Verse 12. 

® diapter XX, Sutras 4-6. 
«ahiapter III, ^erse 156. 

® Chapter IV, Verses 78-81. 
® Chapter Vers© 88. 
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This IS vfbat the Manu Smriti s^ys : — ' 

“A Brahmin may tale possession of the goods of a Shudra 
with perfect peace, of mind, for, since notKmg at all belongs 
to this Shudra as his own, he is one whose property may e 

taken away by his,master \ j u 

Indeed, an accumulation of w«aV^h should not made by 
a Shudra even if<^he is able to do so, fpr tKn sight of mere 

^possession of wealth by a Shudra injures^the Brahmin . 

(vii) 

Here-'is the d^dvice of the Manu Smriti to the^i^ng 
“ He who can claim to" be a Brahmin merely on account of 
his birth, or he who only calls himself a Brahmin, may be, i 
desired, the declarer of law for the king, out a Shudra never, 
r a king looks on while a Shudra gives a judicial decision, 

his realm sinks into misfortune, like a cowun a quagmire. 

A realm which consists chiefly of Shudras and is overrun 
by unbelievers and destitute^ of twice-born men is^soon totally 
destroyed, oppressed by famine and disease. 

{viii) . 

(A) The Apastamba Dharma Sutra «ays - 

And those who perform austerities, being .intent on 

fulfilling the sacred laws. ' „ . , j, . , 

^And sr ^udra who lives by washing the feet (of the 

Bnahmin). _ ^ / ir 

Also blind, dumb, deaf and diseased persons (as loi^ as 

their infirmities last) are exempt from taxes®. ^ 

To serve the other three castes is ordained for Ahe Shudra. 
The<'higher the caste, which he serves the greater is the 
merit®.” » 

(B) The S'wnfi has the following f— - 

“Now, for the sake of preserving*’ all this creation, the^ 

'most glorious (being) ordained separate duties for those who 

sprang"from (his) mouth, arm, thigh dnd feet. 


1 Chapter VIII, Verse 417. ' * 

® Chapter X, Verse 129. ' 

» Chapter VII*.Ver8es 20«2. , 

* Prasna n, EataJa 10, Ehanda 26, Sutras 14-16. 

» Prasna I, PatrfB. I Khanda 1, Sutras 7-8. . .-i. 
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Yaishya ; ^they two^and- also S. woman of his own caste ._(are 

■ wives) of a Kshatriya ;■ both they and a woman of ' his own 

caste (ape wites) of a Brahmin/ ; ^ 

" A Shndra ..wife is. n6t indicated in any history ^for a 
Brahmin and Kshatriya, even though they be in distress. 

Twice-born men" marrying a (Shudra) woman out of 
infatuation will sijrely brings quickly (their) fe,milies "and 
descendants to the condition of Sbud^as^. ^ 

A Brahmin having taken a Shudra woman to Ms bed goes 
the loweB' course ; having T)egotten on he|: a son, he is surely 
deprived of his Brahminhood. 

Now of mhn) whose ^cffferings towards* gods, manes, 
a^d guests dep6nd on her; tlie manes ^nd gods eat p.gt that 
offering, nbr does he go tcTheaven. 

An expiation is not prescribed for him ^ho has drunk the 
moisture on a Shudra Roman’s lips, whd has bee% reached 
, by hfer breath, and who has also begotten a son on her ^ 
■ ■ ■■. ^ ’ ■■ ■ ■ ... 

p (») 

(A) ^he Vasishtha Dharma Sutra sa.y& 

“ One may know that bearing grudges, envy, speaking 
untruths, speaking evil of Brahmins, backbiting and cruelty 
are the characteristics of a Shudra ®.” « 

(B) The Vishnu Smriti prescribes that:— 

(The ifenjie to be chosen should be) auspicious in the case 
ofaBrahmin. 

Indicating power in the case of a Kshatriya. 

Indicating wealth in the case of a Vaishya. 

And indicating contempt in the case of a Shudra-^. 

(C) The Gautama BJtarma Sutra says: — 

... # 

The Shudra belongs to the fourth caste, which has one birth 
(only). . ' , 

And serves the higher (castes). * . 

' From^them he shall seek to obtain h|s livelihood. 

He shall use their cast-off shoes. ' 

, And eat the remrfants*'of»-their food. 

Oliapter III, Verses 12-1 

* » Verses ri-T9. ' ' 

® Chapter VI, Verse 24. 

* Chapter XXVI^ Sttras 6-9. ' -s. 
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A bhudra who intentionally reviles twice- borq men by 
criminal abuse, or criminally assaults them with blows, shall 
be deprived Olathe limb with which he offends. * . * 

If he assumes a position equal to’ that of twdce-born men 
in sitting, in lyiilg down, in conversatiorj^ or on the road, he 
shall undergo (corporal punishment) , 


(D)’ The Manu Smriti follows suit and says 
“ But if a jSrahnun' through avarice, and because he 
possesses th® po\9er, compel twsice-borh men, who have 
received the initiation (into the caste order), to do the work 
of a slave when they do not wish it* he sjiall be fined six 
hundred pana^*by the king. - , • 

But's Shudra, whether boughi or not bought (by the 
Brahmin) may be compelled to practise servitude ; for that 
Shudra was createlj by the self-existsait merely for the service 
of the Baahmin. , • . 

Even if freed by his master, the Shudra is not released 
from servitude ; for this (servitude) is innate in him ; who 
then can take it from him. * 

Just in proportion as one pursues without complaining the 
mode of life (practised) by the good, so free from blsSne, he 
’ gains both this and the other world^. 

Now the supreme duty of a Shudra and that which ensures 
his bliss is merely* abedience toward celebfated priests who 
understand the Veda and live as householders. 

“If he be pure? obedient to the higher (castes), mild in speech, 
without conceit, and always submissive to the Brahmin, "he 
attains (in the next transmigration) ajfiigh birth *. " 

Now a Shudra desiring some means of subsistence may 
serve a Kshatriya, so (is the rule) ; or the Shudra (if) anxious 
to support=>life, (may do so by) serving a wealthy Vaishya. 

• But he should serve the Brahmins for the sake of heaven, 
or for the sake of both (heaven and livelihood) ; for by him 

.(for whom) the word Brahmin (is always) uttered is thus 
attained the state of completing all he ought to do. 

• Merely to serve the Brahmins is declared to be the most 
excellent occupation of a Shudra; for if he does anything 
gther th^ this it profits him nothing . 

1 Chapter X. Sutras 50. 56-59 and Chapter Xll, Sutras 1, 7. 

•Chapter Vpi, Verses 412-414. • • , 

** Chapter X, Verse 128. 

* Chapter I X^Verses 334-3^. ^ ' 
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His mea]?.s of life Should be'arranged by those Brahmins 
out of their own household (goodgl in accordance yith what is 
fitting after examining his ability, cleverfiess, andr{the amount) 
the dependents embrace. ^ 

The leaving of food should be given (to him) and the old 
clothes ; so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old 
furniture ^ 

“Let a Brahmin’s name be auspi^ofe, a Kshatriya’s full of 
power ; let a Vaishy"a’s mean wealth, a Sh'hdra’s'howevbr be 
contempti^)le. f 

Let a Brahmin’s (distinetiye title) imply ^prosperity, a 
Kshatriya’s safeguard, a Vaishya’s wealth, a ShuHra’s service®, 
f If (a rnan) of one birth acsault one of^he twice-born castes 
with virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut, for he 
is of the lowest origin. <■'' 

^ If he makes 'mention in an insulting manner oLthqir name 
and caste, a red-hofiron rod, ten fingers long, should be thrust^ 
into his mouth. 

li^this man through insolence gives instruction to the priests 
in regard to their duty, the king should cause boiling hot oil 
to be poured into his mouth and ear 

If a man of the lowest birth should with an^ member injure 
one of the highest station, even that member of this man 
shall be cut (off) ; this is an ordinance of ®[anu. 

If he lift up his hand or his staff (against him), he ought 
to J^ave hiifhg^d cut off ; and if he smites him with his feet 
in anger, he ought to have his feet cut off.” 

“If a loy-born man enffeavours to sit down by the side of 
a high-bom man, he shovxld be banished after being branded 
on the hip, or (the king) may cause his backside to be cut off. 

If thi^ugh insolence he spit upon him, the king should 
cause his two lips to be cut off ; and if he makes water upon 
him, his penis, and if he breaks wind upon Wm, his anus. 

If he seize him by the locks, let the king without hesitation 
cause both his hands to be cut off, (also if he seize him) by the 
feet, theTieard, the neck or the testicles: 

A man who tears (<anothey’s) skin and one who causes bloodr 
^ to be seen ought to be fined five hundred (Panas), if he tears 

Verses 121.126C ' T 

» Chapter 11, Verses 31-32. 

•Chapter VIII, V^ser 270-72.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ' -s*. 
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the flesh (he should be fined) ’six niskas? but if Ije breaks a 
bone he should be banished 

(D)» The 2V«mda sayF 

“ Men of th^ Shudra caste, who prefer a false accusation 
agains't a member of a twice-born Aryan taste, shall have their 
toi^ue split by the ofiicers of the kifig, and he shall cause 
them to be put on stakes. * 

A bnce-borijoman (ol^ ^udra) who insults members of a 
twice-born caste "v^ith gross invectives, shall have his tongue 
cut off ; for he is of low origin. • * 

If he refers to their name^ or ca*ste in, terms indicating 
contempt, an iron-rod, ten angulas long, shalljae thrust red-hot 
into M^mouth. ^ • . * * 

If he is insolent enough to give lessons regarding their duty 
to Brahmins, the Ipng shall order hot oil to be poured into his 
mouth ^d^ars. , • . 

* With 'whate’fer hmb a man of low caste offends against a * 
Brahmin, that very hmb of him shall be cut off ; such shall 
be the atonement for his crime. 

A low-t^orn man, who tries to place himself on the sfeme 
seat with his superior in caste, shall be branded on*his hip 
and banished, os (the king) shall ’cause his backside to be 
gashed. * * » 

If through arrogance he spits on a supefior, the king shall 
cause both his lips to be cut off ; ^f he makes water on him, 
the penis, if hd' breaks wind against him, the buttocks. 


SiKh were the laws made against the Shudras by the 
Brahmanic law-givers. The gist of them may be sum- 
marized und’er thB following heads : — 

(1) That the Shudra was to take the last place in the. 

social order. , * 

,(2) That the Shudra was impure and therefore no 
sacred act should be* done within his sight and 
within his hearing. , • «« ' 

1 Chapter VIII, Verses 279-284. , 

* Chapter XV, Verses 22-2‘7'. * 
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(3) That Ihe Shudbra is not*to be respected in the same 

way as the other classes./ , 

(4) That the life of a Shudra is of no value and anybody 
may kill him without having to pay compensation 
and if at all of §mall value as compared with that 
of the Brahma^a, Kshatriya and Vaishya. 

(5) That the Shudra must nol? acquire feinowledge and 
it is a sin and® a crime to give hum education.^ 

(ef That a Shudra must not acqdire property. A 
Brahmin can take his property at his^ pleasure. 

(7) ^ That a Shtidra cani&ol; hold office under thp, State. 

(8) That the duty and salvation of the Shudra lies in 
his serving the higher classes. / 

^(9) That the'higher Classes must not inter-marry with 
the Shudra. “ They ckn however keep a Shudra 
woman as a concubine. But if the Shudra touches 
ra woman of the higher classes 'he will 'be liable to 
dii^ punishment. ' 

(10), That the Shudra is born in servility and must be 
kept in servpity for ever. ' , 

m . 

Anyone who reads this summary will be struck by two 
considerations. He will be struck by the' consideration 
that the Shu^a alone has been selected by thte Brahmanic 
law-givers as a victim .for their law-making authority. 
The wondef must fee all the greater when it is recalled 
that in the ancient Brahmanic literature the .oppressed 
class in the ancient Indo»Aryan society was the Vaishya 
and not the Shudra. In this connection a reference may 
be made to the Aitareya Brahmana.'^ The Aitareya 
^rakmana in telling the story of Kifig Vishvantara and 
the Shyap^na Brahmanas refers to the sacrificial drink to^ 
which the different classes are entitled. In the course of 
the story, it speaks of theySishya in the following terms :~ 

/ “Next, if (the prieft b;ring) curds, that is the Vaishya’s 

draught ; with it thou shdt satisfy the Vaishyas. ^ne like 

a Vaishya shalt born in thy line, enewho is tributary to 
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another, who is to be use^ (lit. eaten) 1)y another, and who 
may be oppressed at yvill , , 

The question is : why was the Vhishyalet off and why the 
fury directed towards the Shudras ? , 

B[e will also be struck by the close connection of the 
disabilities of the ^lyira with the privileges of the 
Brahr»in. ■» The Sjhudra is below the iTraivarnikas and is 
contrasted with the Traivarnikas, ,That being so,» one 
would expect all the Traiva]fnikas®to have the same rights 
against the ’Shudras. But .what are ,the facts ? The 
facts ar^ that the K^hatriyas ahd Vaishyas have no tights 
worth speaking of against the Shudras. The only Trai- 
varnika^ who has special rights and privileges is the 
Brahmin. Fqj* instance, if the Shudra Is guilty of an 
offence against the Brahmin, the Brahmin has the 
privilege of demanding a , higher punishment than what a 
Kshatriy£^or a Vaishya could. A Brahmin could take the 
^property of the* Shudra without, being guilty of an offence 
if he needed jt for the purpose of performing a saoriflce. 
A Shudra should not accumulate property because he 
thereby hurts the Brahmin. A Brahmin should not live 
in a country 'where the king is a Shudra. Why is this 
so ? Had the Brahmin any cause to reg€ird the Shudra 
as hi§ special enemy ? , " 

There is one other consideration more imp'ortant than 
these. It is, what does the average Brahmin think of 
tfiese disabilities of the Shudras ? That they "'are extra- 
ordinary in their-conception and shameful in their nature 
•will be adnaitted by all. Will the Brahmin admit it ? It 
^ would not be unnatural if this catalogue of disabilities 
may not make any impression upon him. In the 'first 
glace, By long habit and usage hig moral sense has become 
so dulled -that he has ceased* to bother about the how and 
why of these disabilities of the^ Slwidras. .^n the second 
place, those of them who are conscious of them feel that 


iMuiirVol. l.j>. 436-40. 
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similar disabilities have been inpiposed on particular classes 
in other countries and there is - therefore nothing extra- 
ordinary nor shameful in the disabilities of* the SKudras. 
It is the second attitjide that needs to be exposed. 

This attitude is a' very facile one and is cherished 
because it helps to save reputation and salve conscience. 
It is, however, no use leaving tilings as they ^re. It is 
absplutely essential to show that these disabilities have no 
parallel anywhere fn ^the world. It'^ is impossible to 
compare the „Br5,hmanic L§,w with every other legal 
system on the point of rights and disabilities. com- 
parison of the Brahmanie Law with the Roman Law 
ought to suffice. r. 

r C' 

- 

IV 

C,fi 

r$ 

r 

It will be well to begin this comparison by noting the 
classes which under the Roman Law had, rights and those 
which suffered from disabilities.' The Roman jurists 
divided men into five categories : fl) Patricians and 
Plebians ; (2) Freemen 'and Slaves ; (3). Citizens and 
Foreigners ,•*>• (4) Persons who were sui juris and persons 
who were alieni juris and (5) Christians and Pagans. 

Under the Roman Caw, persons who were privileged 
were : (1) Patricians ; (2) Freemen ; (3) Citizens ; (4) Sui 
juris and^ (5) Christians.^ As compared to these, persons 
who suffered disabilities under the Roman Law were : 

r 

(1) the Plebians ; (2) Slaves ; (3) Foreigners } (4) Persons 
who were alieni juris and (5) Pagans.^ 

A Freeman, who was a citizen under the Roman Law; 
possessed'civil rights as well as political rights, d’h® c^vil 
rights of a citizen -coifiprii^d rights of connubium and 
commercium. In virtue of the connubium the citizen 
could contradC a valid marriage according to the civile, 
and acquire the rights resulting from,, it, and particularly 
the paternal power and ,the civil relationship called 
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agnation, which was absolut^y necessary to eilable him in 
law to succeed to the property of persons whq died intestate. 
In virtue of the commercium he could acquire and dispose 
of proj^erty of all kinds, according to^the forms and with 
the peculiar privileges of the Roman Law. The political 
rights of the Roman citiz^ inchidQd jus suffragii and 
jus honorum, the righ^ td vote in public elections and the 
right to hold'office’. ' . 

The slave differed from the Freeihan in as much as 
he was owned, by the master’* and as such had no capacity 
to acquire rights. , ' • ’ . 

Foreigners, who were called Peregrine, were* not citizens* 
and had none of» the political or, civil rights which went 
with eitiaenship. A J’oreigner could obtain no protection 
uftless he’ was Under the protection of ^citizen. 

• The alieni juris diSered from sui juris in as much as 
the former >were subject to the authority of another 
person, whfte the latter were free from it. This authority 
^as variously called (1) Po^stas, (2) Manus and 
(3) Mancipiunf, though*they had the same effect. Polestas 
under the Roman* Law fell into two* classes. Persons 
subject to' Potestas were (1) slaves, (2) children, (3) wife 
in Manus, (4),debtor assigned to the creditor by the Court 
and (5) a hired gladiator. Potestas gave to one in whom 
it was' vested rights to exclusive ’possession gf those to 
whom It extended and to vindicate any wrong done to 
them by aflyone else. 

^he correlative disabilities w&ch persons aheni juris 
suffered as p result of being subject to Potestas were: 
(1) they were npt free, (2) they could not acquire property 
and (3) they could not directly vindicate any wrong or' 
injury done to them. • ’ 

, JThe disabilities of the Pagaijs began with the advent 
of Christianity. Originally, when all the Romans followed 
the same. Pagan worship, religioif could*® occasion nb 
difference in the enjoyment of civil righ^. Under the 
Christian Emperors, heretics ^ anif. apostates as well as 
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Pagans and Jews, were subjected to vexatious restrictions, 
partieularly as regards their capacity to succeed to 
property and to act as witnesses. Only orthodox Chnstians 

who recognised the decisions of the four oecumenical 

councils had the full enjoyment of civil rights. 

This survey of rights anfl disabilities of the Roman 
Law may well give^ comfort to ifin^us that^th^ Brahmanic 
Law was not the only law which was guilty of putting 
certain classes under ^iti^bugh the disabilities 

imposed by the Roman La^ have nothing of the cruelty 
which charactOTzes ths disabilities imposed, by the 
' Brahmanic Law. But when one compares the prmciples 
of the Roman Law wi?th those of th6 Brahmanic Law 
underlying thefse disabilities, the baseness of the Brahmanic 

Law becomes apparent. „ . , V 

Let us first ask: What was the basis of rights and 
disabilities under the Roman Law. Even- a superficial 
student of Roman Law knows that they were based 
upon (1) Caput and (2) JLxistimatio. ^ ^ 

Caput meant the civil status of a person. Civil status 
among the Romans had reference chiefly to three things : 
liberty, citizenship and family. The Matus liberfatis 
con^sted laf, being a freeman and not a slave. If a 
freeman was also a Roman citizen, he enjoyed the Mm 
evoitaiis. .Upon this quality depended not only the enjoy- 
ment of political rights, but the capacity of participating 
in the jus civile. Finally, the status fawiiUcB consisted in 
a citizen belonging to' a particular family, and being 
capable of enjoying certain rights in w>ich .the members 
of that family, in their quality of. agnates, could alone 
take part. 

If an existing status came to b6 lost or changed, the 
person suffered what v/hiSr c^'llcd a capitis d/iminutzo, which 
extinguished either entirely or to some extent his former 
legal capaeft'y. Thhre’were three changes of state or 
condition attended with different ^consequepees, called 
maxima, media, and mininia. The greatest involves the 
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•loss of liberty, citizenship, and family ; and this |iappened 
when a Romani citizen was', taken prisoner^ in war,^ or 
condemned to slavery fOT his crimes. But a citizen who 
was capthred by the enemy, on returning from captivity, 
was restored to all his civil vights jure ^ostliminii. 

The 'next change of statiiS consisted of the loss of 
citizenship and family ^IgHts,^ without any forfeiture of 
personal iibertj? ; and this occurred when a citizen became 
a member of another state. He was tjien forbidden the use 
of fire and water, so as to be* forced to <5[uit,the Roman 
territory, os was sentenced to deportation under the cmpiBe. 

Finally, when a person ceased to belong to a particular 
family, without losing his liberty or citizenship, he was 
said, to suffer the least* change of state,^as for instance, 
where one swi juris came under the power of another by 
arrogation, or a son who had been under the patria 
potestas was legally emancipated by his father. * 

Citizenship was* acquired first by birth. In a lawful 
marriage the chUd' followed the condition of the father, 
and became a citizen, if the father was sp at the time of 
conception. . If the child was not the issue of jus^ 

A it followed the condition of the mother at the 

time of its birth. Secondly, by manumission, 'According 
to the formalities prescribed by law,.the slave of a Roman 
citizen became a citizen. This rule waa modified by the 
laws ^lia S^tia and Junia Norbana, according to which, 
in certain cases, the freedman acquired only the sl^tus of 
a foreigner, peregrinus deMtilms or of a Latin, Latmus 
Jtmianus. Jilstinian restored the ancient principle, 
according to which every slave, regularly e^ranchised 
be-came in full right a Roman citizen. Thirdly, the right 
of citizenship was often granted as^a favour either to a 
'whole community or to an individual, by the people or, 
the senate during the republic, and*by.the rei|mng prince, 
during the empire ; and this was equivalent to what the 
moderns call naturalisation. * * 
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Citizenship was lost — ^FirStly, by the loss of liberty— as, 
for Instance,^ when a Roman became a prisoner of war ; 
Secondly, by renouncing the character of ^Roman citizen, 
which took place when anyone was admitted a cSitizen of 
another state ; Th^dly, by a sentence of deportation or 
exile, as a punishnj^ent for crime. 

The civil status of a person iSnder the jRoman Law may 
or may not h&' civis , optima jure. ^ Ctvie ^ optima jure 
included not only capacity for civil riglits but also capacity 
for political rights such as jus suffragii luo'Mtrum, i.e., 
the right to vote and th^; capacity .to hold a public office. 
Capacity for political fights depended upon existimatio. 
Existimatio means rei>utation in the eye of the law. A 
Roman citizen may have caput as well as existimatio. 

^ On the other hand, a Roman may have caput hut iSiay 
not have existimatio. Whoever had caprat as well as 
existimatio had civil rights as well as political rights. 
Whoever had caput but Rad no existiinatio'' covld claim 
civil rights only. He could not claim political rights. '• 

A person’s existimatio was lost 'in two ways. It was 
lost by loss of freedom or by conviction for an offence. 
If a person lost his freedom, his existimatio was completely 
extinguished. Loss of existimatio by conviction for offence 
varied according to the gravity of the offence". If the 
offence was serious the diminution of his existimUtio was 
called infamia. If the offence was less grave it was called 
turpitudo. Infamia resulted in the extinguishment of 
existirnMio. Vndex tl&e^ Roman Law a defendant, in 
addition to ordinary damages, was subjected to inf amia. 
Condemnation for theft, robbery, injuria px fraud, entailed 
•• infamy. So a partner, a mandatarius, a depositarim, 
tutor, a mortgagee (in contractus fidmice) if condemned for 
wilful breach of duty, held to be infamous." , . 

" The consequence of infamia was exclusion from political 

^ ^Such as rob%^ry, tlieffc,^per3iary, fraud, appearing on tlie public stage as an 
actor or gladiator, ignoxamiotis expulsion from the army, gaining a living by 
aiding in prostitutnn ^nd other disreputable occupations and otter variety of acts 

involving gross moral turpitude^ ^ ^ ^ * 
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’rights", not merely from office (honours), but efv^en from 
' the right to vote in elections (fiwJTragmm). , , 

’ From ’this brief survey of the* basis of rights and 
disabilities in Roman Law, it will be clear that the basis 
was the same for all. They did not differ from community 
to community. Rights and* disabilities according to 
I* Roman Law^ wqpe re^FatM by general considerations, 

\ such as caput hnd eodstimatio. Whoever had cqput and 

existirmtio had righfs. Whoever lo§t Tiis caput and his 
existimatio suffeped disabilities.^ What fe tjie position 
I under the , Brahmanic . Law ? There agaih, it is quite 

I clear that rights and disabilities were not based on general 

\ uniform consideratitms. They wers based on communal 

I considerati<tos.* All rights for the &st three* Varnas. and 

I all disabilities for” the Shudras was the principle on which 

the Brahmanic Law was based. 

j The protagonists of ’Brahmanic Laws may urge that 
this comparison is too favomable to Roman La’?v^ and 
thdt the statement, that Roman Law did not distribute 
rights and liabilities , on communal basis is ^not true. This 
may be conceded. For so far as the relation between 
the Patricians and Plebians was concerned the distribution 
of rights and liabilities was communal, in this 

connection the following facts must be noted. 

In the .first place, it must be noted th0,t Plebians were 
* not slaves. They were freemen in as much as they 
I enjoyed jus commercii or the right, to acquire, hqjd and 

.'P ^ . ■■ ________ ■ ■ " ' • • ■■ . ' 

I ^ There were other consequences of infamia such as exclusion from the office 

I of a#orney, disability to act* on behalf of another in a lawsuit or giving evidence. 

; Infamia was inflicted in two waj^, either by the censors or by the judgment of a 

Coij^t of Law. It was in the power of the censors, in superintending public 
' morality, to deprive senators of their dignity, to remove knights from the equestrian 

order and even Jbo strip a citizen of all his political rights by classing hfm among 
the The censors also put a nota censoria opyosite^to a man’s name in the 

roll of citizens ; ami this might be done upcJn their own responsibility, without 
' special inquiry, though they generally acted in accordance with public opinion. 

; The nota censoria no efleet except during th® magistra«ff of the censor 

who imposed it. In this respect it differed essentially from infamy, which was 
I perpetual, unless the stigma was removed by the prerogative ^of people or the 
I, Emperor, ^ 
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transfer property. Their disabilities consisted in the | 
denial of poMtieal and social' rights. In the second place, 
it must be noted that their disabilities were not permanent. ' 
There were two social disabilities from ’w^ich they suffered. 

One arose from the interdict on intermarriage between 
them and the Patricians imposed by the Twelve Tables^ | 
This disability w^s remove^ in !E>!C. MS-^by the j^assing of f 
the Canulenian Law which legalized intermarriage between 
Patricians and Plebians. The other'" disability was their 
ineligibility rto hold the ofiiee of Pontiffe and Augurs in 
the Public Temples of I^bme. This, disability was removed 
by the Ogulnian Law passed in B.C. 300. 

As to the political disabilities of the Plebians they had 
secured the “right to vote in popular^ assemblies {Jus 
suffragii) under \he Constitution of Servius Tullius the 
Sixth King of Rome. The political disabilities which , 
had remained unredressed were fhose which related to I 
the holding of office. ^This too was reihoved in course of | 
time after the Republic was established in B.C. 509. The | 
first step taken^in this direction was. the appointment of | 
Plebian Tribunes in B.C. 494; &e Quesforship was ! 
opened to them, formally in B.C. 421, actually in B.C. 409 ; i 
the Consulship in B.C. 367 ; the curule-aedileship in i 
B.C. 366 ; the dictatorship in B.C. 356 ; the Censorship J 

in B.C. *351; and the Praetorship in B.C. 336. The ! 

Hortensian Law enacted in B.C. 287 marked a complete ' 
triumph for the Plebjans. By that law the resolutions 
of the Assembly of the tribes were, to be directly and 
without modification, control or delay, binding upon khe ; 
whole of the Roman people. <* ' 

' This ^ marks a complete political fusion of Patricians 
and Plebians on terms of equality. J 

Not only were the PlhMans placed on the-same footing f 
*as to politigg,! capacity^and social status with the Patricians | 
but the road to nobility was also thrown open to them. ^ 

' - - - - ' ; ■■ ' ' " . ' § 

1 It #as older than the' Twelve ■Tables. ..The Twelve 'Jablgs only re^ogzissed it f: 
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In Roman society, birth and 'fortune T^ere the*two great 
sources of rank and pei;^onal 'distinction. But in addition 
to this, ’the office of Curule Magistracy was also a source 
of ennoblement to the holder thereof. Every citizen, 
whether Patrician or Plebian, who .won his way to a 
Curule’ Magistracy, from that upwards, acquired 

personal d^tinption, Mich ^ was transmitted to his 
descendants, Who formed a class, called Nobiles^ or men 
known, to distinguSh them from tl^e %gnohiles, or people 
who were not known. As thfi office was’thrpwn open to 
the Plebiaps, many Plebians* ha(k become hobles and had 
even surpassed the Patricians in point of nobility. 

It may be that the Roman Law did recognise communal 
distinction’ iil distributing rights and disabilities.. The ^ 
point is that the disabilities of the Flebians were not 
regarded as permanent. Although they existed they were 
in course of time removed. Thatbeingso, the protagonists 
of Brahmaiflic Law cannot merely take solace in 'having 
fdbnd a parallel ip the Roman L'^w but have to answer 
why the Brahmanic Law did not abolish the distinction 
between the Traivamikas and the Shudras as the Roman 
Law did by eqyating the Plebians with the Patricians ? 
One can therefore contend that the Roman Law of rights 
and disabilities was not communal while the Brahmanic 
Law was. 

This IS not the only difference between the Roman Law 
and,the BrShmanic Law. There ^e two others.^ One is 
equality before law in criminal matters. The Roman 
Law may ngt have recognized equality in matters of 
civil and political rigljts. But in matters of criminal law ^ 
it? made no distinction between one citizen and another, ' 
not eveik between Patrician and Plebian. The same 
-offence the same punishment,^ pomiatter who the com-^ 
plainant ancl who the accused was# Once an offence ^^5*^ 
proved, the punishment was the s^me. What do the 

1 ^ Plebian wko first attained a ■Curule office and became J:h«founder of a noble 
famfly was-ealled by Jbe |loman8 a novus konw or upw man. 
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Dharma hutras and the iSwriits do? They follow an 
entirely , diflFerent principle. ' For rthe sai^ offence the 
punishment varies according to the eommunit;^' of the 
accused and the community of the corhplamant. If the 
complainant is a Shudra and the accused belonged to any 
one of the three classes the'^punisjiment is less than what 
it would be if the^ relations ^were reversed. On the other 
hand, if*. the complainant was a Traivamika and the 
accused a Shudra, the punishment is far heavier than in 
the first case* This is another barbarity which distinguishes 
the Brahpianic*Law fro^h the Roman Law. 

The next feature of the Roman Law which distinguishes 
it from the Brahmanic Law is moiit noteworthy. It 
relates to the* extinction of disabilities. Two points need 
be borne in mind*’. First is that the disabilities under the 
Roman Law were only contingent. So long as certairi 
conditions lasted, they g^ve rise to certain^ disabilities. 

The nSoment the conditions changed;- the" disabilities 
vanished and a step in the direction nf ^equality befdte 
law was taken. ^The second point is that the Roman Law 
never attempted to fix the conditions Tor ever and thereby 
perpetuate the disabilities. On the other hand, it was 
always re&,dy to remove the conditions to which these 
disabilities were attached as is evident in the case of the 
Plebians,.the Slayes, tlie Foreigners and the Pagajjs. 

If these two points about the disabilities under the , ; 

Roman JLaw are borne jin mind, one can at once see what : 

mischief the Dharma Sutras and. ^e^Smritis have done 1 

in imposing the disabilities upon the Shudras. The \ 

imposition of disabilities would not have been so atrocious I 

if ^ the disabilities were dependent upon conditions arSi 
if the disabled had the freedofii to outgrpw those 
.conditions. But #ha£ the Brahmanic Law does is 5iot' I 
^merely to impose disabilities but it tries to fix the conditions | 

by making *an act whfch amounts to a breach of those |' 

conditions to. a crime involving dire punishment. | 

Thus, the Brahmanie Law not only *seeks tcr'lmpose | 
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disabilities but it endeavows to makfe them |)ermanent. 
One illustration will suffice. • A Shudra is r(,ot entitled to 
perforni Vedic' sacrifices as he is’not able to repeat the 
Vedic Mantras. ‘ ^ohodj would quarrel with such a 
disability. But the Dharma Sutras do not stop here. 
They ’go further and say that it will be a crime for a 
Shudra to §tu<iy the V*edas or hear it being pronounced 
and if Ke does conunit such a crime his tongue^should be 
cut or molten lead should be poured* into his ear. Can 
anything be nsjore barbarous^ than preventing a man to 
grow out , of his disability ? » . 

What is the explanation of these disabilities ? Why 
did the Brahmanie. Law-givers take such a cruel attitude 
towards the Shudras ?, The Brahmanie Law books merely^ 
state the 'disabilities. They say that the Shudras have 
mo right to Upanayana. They say that the Shudras 
shall hold no -office. They say that the Shudras shalj not 
have propdfty. ^But they do’ not say why. The whole 
thing is arbitrary. The disabilities of the Shudra have 
no relation to his personal conduct. It is not the result 
of infamy. The Slmdra is punished jusTb because he was 
a Shudra. * Thig is a mystery which requires to be solved. 
As the Brahmanie Law books do not help us io solve it, 
it is necessary to look for explanation elsewhere. 
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Chapter IV 

SHUDRXS FEjR<S'(7iS ARYANS 

m 

2 . . 

' «r ^ 

From what has^ beeii said^ before, it is ^ clear that the 
Brahmanic ’pfril^ers do not give us any clu€ as to who the 
r Shildras’were and how they came tc be the fourth Varna. 
It is, therefore, necessary to turn to the Western writers 
and to see what they h&.ve to say about the s^ubject. The 
•Western writers l^ave a definite theory ^out the origin 
of the Shudras. Though all of them are not agreed upon^ 
every aspect of the theory, there ^nre points on which 
there seems to be a certain "amount of unity aptiong them. 
They comprise the follo^iiig • — « 

(1) The people who create^ the * Vedic literature 
belonged to the Aryan race. 

(2) This Aryan race, came from outside 'India and 
invaded India. 

(3j The natives of India were known as Dasas and 
Dasyus who were racially different from the Aryans. 

(4) The Aryans* were a white race. The DaSas and 

Dasyus were a dark race. ' ^ 

(5) The Aryans conquered the Dasas and Dasyus. 

(6) The Dasas and Dasyus after they were conquered 

and enslaved were called Shudras". ^ 

#. (7) The Aryans cherished colour prejudice and therefore 

* formed the CtoMTOumt/a whereby they separated 
the white ra.ce from the black race such'' as % 
^ Dasas and the DasyuS. 

•‘These are the principal elements in the Western theory 
about the origin and position of the Shudras in the 
Indo- Aryan society. 'Vyhether it is valid or not is «9other 
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matter. But this much must certaMy be ssSid about it 
that after reading the, Brahmanic theories ^ith their long 
and tedious explanations attempting to treat a social fact 
as a divine dispensation, one cannot but feel a certain 
amount of relief in having before oneself a theory, which 
proce’eds to ’give a natural Explanation of a social fact. 
One can dp n9thing \^tlfthe Brahmanic theories except 
to call ’them' senseless ebullitions of a silly mind. They 
leave the problem 'as it is. With the* modern theory, one 
is at least on the road to reccJver one’s way.. 

To test the validity of the theory, the Eest thing tp do^ 
is to examine it piece by piece and see how far each is 

supported by evidence. * 

The foundation on which the whole fabric of thctheory 
rests is the proposition that there lived a people who 
' were Aryan by race. It is in the fitness of things therefore 

to grapple with this <^uestion first. • 

What i^ this* Aryan race ? Before we consider the 
question of Aryan race we must’ be sure as to what we 
mean by the word “ra'ce.” It is necessary to raise this 
question because if is not impossible to mistake a people 
for a race* The best illustration* of such a mistake is the 
Jews. Most -people believe that the Jew^ Sre a ^ace. 
To the naked eye, they appear to be so. But what is the 
verdict of the experts ? This is what. Prof. Ripley has 
to say about the Jews 

*> “Our final conclusion, then, is this: This is par«.do^cal 
yet true, we affiri^. The Jews axe not a race, but oifiy a 
people after aU. . In their faces we read its confirmation ; 

^ while in respect of their other traits we are convmced that 
, such individuaUty a^ they possess-by no means inconsider- 
able— is of their own making from one generation to tjie next, 
rather than a product of an unprecedented purity of physical 

What is a race ? A race may^Iie.defined^as a 

people possessing certain typical traits which are heredi- 

:■ . ' -- .. - ' '• '■ ' — — ■ .,■■■' , 

> ‘ 33»JRaoes of Europe,’ by W. E. Ripley, p. 400. 
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tary. Thete was d time wtep. it was believed that the | 
traits which ponstitute a race are^ (1) the? form of the 
head, (2) the colour of ^the hair and eyes, '(3) the colour 
of the skin, and (4) ,the stature. To-day'the general view 
is that pigmentation* and stature are traits, which^ vary 
according to climate and habitat, and consequently they ^ 

must be ruled out as tests for dkeWning.the^race of the ; 

people. TChe only stablo trait is the sbape 6f the human > 

he£— byVhich is' qieant the general proportions of j 

length, breadth alid height ahd that is why anthropologists | 

and, ethnologists regard it as the best avadablp test of j 

irsi)C0» ' ' ' 'I 

The use of head-forms for determiiiing the race to | 

which, an individual belongs hasr been developed by j 

anthropologists ittto an exact science. It is called • 

anthropometry. This science of anthropometry has' ^ 
devised two ways of measurmg the head-form : (1 ) cephalic 
index, and (2) facial index. The indeX' is the mark of 

the race. * , ‘ 1 

Cephalic index is the breadth of the head above the 
ears expressed in'" percentage of its length frorn forehead f 
to back. Assuming that this length is lOP, the width is 
expressed ^s ^ a fraction of it. As the head becomes ^ 
proportionately broader— that is more fully rounded, 
viewed from the top ddwn— this cephalic index increases. ■ 
When it rises above 80, the head is called brachycephalic. 

When it falls below 75, the term dolichocephalic is applied j 
to it. Indexes between 75 and 80 are characterized as : 
mesocephalic. These are technical teyms. , They con- I 
stantly in literature dealing with crop, up questions of race | 

"and if one does not know what they denote it obviously J 
becomes tery difficult to follow the discussion intejligently. j. 
It would not therefore be.wjthout advantage if I were -to • | 

stpp to give their popular equivalents. The popular | 
Equivalent of'mesocEphalic is medium-headed,r having a 
medium cephajie^index, the breadi^ of the crapium being 
between three-fourths, and four-fifths .of. the drrsgth. 
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Dolichocephalic means long-fieaded, hhving a low cephalic 
index, the teeadth of, the cranium being b^low fourrfifths 
of the length. " 

Facial index is the correlation between the proportions 
of the head,and the form of^the fac&. In the majority of 
casei it has been foupd, that a relatively broad head is 
accompanied b> ^ rounded face, in, which the breadth 
back of the cheek-bones is considerable as compared with 
the height from forehead to chin. Lack of uniformity 
in the mode of taking measurements has so. far prevented 
extended observations fit for exact comparispn.' AH the 
same, it has been found safe to adopt the rule, long head, 
oval face : short-head and round face. 

Applying th^se measures of anthropoipetry, Prof.Hipley, 
an authority on the question of race, has come to the 
' conclusion that the European people belong to^three 
different sgiCes in terms of cephalic and facial index. His 
inclusions are summarized in tlje following table* ; 


Eu|iopean Racial Types. 


^ : . 

"Head.; 

I 

j 

Face, i 

. ! 

Hair, j 

Eyes. 

1 

Stature. | 

Nose. 

1, Teiitenio 
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' ■ 1 

Long j 
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light 

Blue 

9 

Tall 

» ' 

Narrow 

acquiline 

2. Alpine (Ceftic).. 
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Chestnjat 
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Variable : 
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Dark 

brown 

1 Dark 
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Is there an Aryan race in the physical^ sense % 

term? There seem to be twd views on the subject. 

— 1 . 


1 Bsjtey’s Races of Europe, p. 121. 
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One view isf in favoftr of the Existence of the Aryan race. 

According to ij « 

“The Aryan type . . is marked by a relatively long (dolicho- 
cephalic) head ; a straight finely-cut (leptorrhifie) nose ; a long, 
symmetrically narrow rface; well developed regular features 
and a high facial angle. The stature is fairly high— and the 
general build of the figure well'^pri-iiortioned and slender 
rather than massiver” « r ' . ^ 

The other view is that of Prof. Max Muller. According 
to him, the wordr is used in*"three differ enf^ senses. This 
is what Ije, in his lectures on the Science of Languages 

^says : 

In ar or ara» 1 recognise one of the oldest names of the 

earth,, as the ploughed land, lost in Sanskrit but preserved in 
'' Greek as (era) so that Arya would have conveyed origirially the 
meaning of landholder, cultivator of the land, while Vaishya 
from Vis meant householder. Ida the daughter of Manu is 
another name of the cultivated, earth and' probably a modifica- 
tion oftdm.” " 

■ ■ (ff 

The second sense in which it was. used was to convey 

f *' ■ 

the idea of ploughing or tilling the^ soil. As to this, 
Prof. Max Muller makes the following observations : — 

r 

' ■ 

“I can^only state that the etymological signification of 
Ar/a seems t6 be : One who ploughs or tills. "The Aryans 
would seem to have chosen this name for themselves as 
opposed to the nonjadic races, the Turanians, whose original 
name Tura implies the swiftness of the horsemen.” 

In thew third sense, the word was used as a general 
name for the VaishyaSj i.e., the general body of the people, 
who formed the whole mass of the peopler. For this,- 
^of. Max Muller relies on Panini ♦•(iii . i . 103) for his 
authority. Then, there is the fourth sense, which the*' 
word got only towards the later period, in which'^sense it 
means ‘ of noble origin.’ *■ » ^ 

» What is however of particular importance is the opinion 

Ripley’s Races of Europe, p. 121. ^ 
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of Prof. Max Muller on the’ question* of the Aryan race. 
This is what^he" says on the subject:— , • 

“ There is”no Aryan race in bl6od; Aryan, in seientiflc 
language, is utterly inapplicable to race.. It means language 
and nothing but language ; and if we speak of Aryan race at 
all,' we should know that it naeans no more than ... Aryan 
■ speech. ' . 

■* * * • * 

I have declared again and again th§t if I say Aryas, I mean 
neither bloodmor bones, nor nor skuH ; I^mean simply 
those who speak an Aryan language. The»same agplies^to 
Hindus", Greeks, Ronlans, Germatfe, Celts and Slavs. When • 

I speak of them I commit myself to no anatomical charac- 
tei^tics. The blue-eyed and fair-Hhired Scandinavians may , 
have been conquerors' or conquered, they maj^ have adopted , 
the language ’of their darker lords or "their subjects, or 
vice versa. I assert nothing beyond their language, when 
I call them Hindus^ Greeks, Romans, Germans, Celts^and 
Slavs ; 8*d in that sense, and’in that sense only, do I say 
that even the ^►lackest Hindus represent an earlier^stage of 
’ Aryan speech nnd thought than the fairest Scandinavians. 
This may seem strong language, but in matters of such 
importance we caJlnot be too decided in our language. To 
me, an ethnqjogist who speaks of* Aryan race, Aryan blood, 
Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist who 
speaks of a' dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachycepnahc 
OTammar. It is worse than a Babylqpian confusion of tongues 
— itiis downright theft. We have made our own terminology 
for the classification of language ; let ethnologists luake 
,their own for the classification of skulls, and hair and blood. 

The value of this view of Prof. Max Muller will be 
^appreciated by those who know that he was at one time 
believer in the tibeory of Aryan race and was largely 
’ responsible for the propagation of it. ^ 

The two views are obviously nqt in harmony. According 
to one vkw, the Aryan raee* existe'd in a physiological 
sense with typical hereditary trait^with %feed cephalic 
and facial index. According to Prof. Max Muller, the 


^ of 'Words*, j)p«, 89 awd .120-21-. .. 
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Aryan race’ existed ‘in a philological sense, as a people I 
speaking a common language. ' ^ « ' 

In this conflict of views, one may well ask: what is the 
testimony of the Vedic literature ? An'^exammafion of 
the Vedic literature, shows that there occur two 
words in the Rig Veda— one Is Arya (sr^) with a Short 
‘ a’ and the other is Arya (^f ^th a Apng/a’. The ; 
word Arya ( sr^) with a short ‘ a ’ is used in the Rig i 
Ved'aVin 88 places.' In what sense fs it used? The 
word” is used^ in'' four diffefent senses ; as^ (1) enemy, 

(2) respeetable' person, (3)'^name for India, and (4) owner, 

Vaishya or citizen. \ ; 

The word (sn^) with ^ long ‘a’ is used in the Rig 
‘Veda in 31 places”. But in none pf these is the word ; 

used in the sense of race. / i 

From the foregoing discussion, the one indisputable ' ^ 

conclusion which follows is that the terms Arya and 
^Arya’ which occur in the Vedas have not beGii used in 

the racial sense at all. ' , ' 

One may also ask : what is the - evidence'' of anthropo- 
metry ? The Aryan race is described" as long-headed. 

This description is not enough. For as wili be seen from 
the table gisren by Prof. Ripley, there are twp races which 
' are long-headed. The question which of the two is 
the Aryan race still remains open. ^ 


II . 

JiCt us take the next premise— nameiy, that the Aryans^ 
came from outside India, invaded India and conquered 
the native tribes. It would be better to take these 
questions separately. 

■' ^ 

For a list of t%»ferences ta th^ Rig ¥eda, see App. I* 

^ For references showing in which place the word is nsed and in 

' what sense, see Appe|adix IL . ■ : ■ . 

_» For a list of references, /see Appendix III* • ■ ^ ^ 


From where did the Aryaifrace come into India ? On 
the question, of locating the original home ^of the 4^yan 
race, there is a bewildering variety of views and opinions. 
According to Benfey, the original home of the Aryan 
race must be determined by reference to the conunon 
vocabulary. ' His views on -the subject have been well 
summarized by Prof.^ ISaac Taylor^ in the following 
words:—’' ' ’ ' ’ . ’ 

“ The investigation, of the voeabulaJEy common to the whole 
of the Aryan, languages might yield a clae to the region 
inhabited by the Aryans before th^hngmstic separation. He 
contended that certain animals, Such as the bear and tlie 
wolf, and certain trees, such as the beech and the birch with 
which the primitive Aryans must h^e been acquainted, are 
all indigenous to the> temperate zone, and ‘above all, to , 
Europe, whereas the characteristic aniiilals and trees of 
Southern Asia, such as the lion, the tiger and the palm were 
known only to the Indians and the Iranians. He urged ^at 
the absenc,e from the primitive Aryan vocabulary of common 
names for the two great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and 
^ the tiger, or Jox- the, chief Asiatic beast of transport, the 
camel, is difficult Jo explain on the theory, of the migration 
of the Aryans fromThe region eastward of the Caspian. That 
the Greeks called the lion by its Seimtic name, and the Indians 
by a name which cannot be referred to any Apyan root, 
argues that the lion was unknown in the comfiaon home of 
Greeks and Indians. , 

■ ■ ■ # 

■, nm Hs ■ ^ 

' Benfey^ declaration speedily bore fruit, and Geiger forth- 
with ranged himself in the same camp, but placing th% cradle 
of the Aryans, not as Benfey had done in the region to the 
^ North of the Black Sea, but more to the north-west, in 
Central and Western Germany. Geiger’s contribution to ^ 
the argument was not without its value. He bases his 
conclusions largely oil the tree names which belong to the 
^primitive Aryan vocabulary, addition to the fir, the 
willow, thfe ash, the alder, and fhe hgtzel, he thinks the names 
of the birch, the beech and -the oak are specify decisive. 
Since theUreek (phegos) which denotes the oak is the linguistic 

^ — — jj. — - — — — 

^ of lilie Aryans, by Isaao Taylor, pjp. 24-26. 
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equivalent of the Teutonic hetch and of the Latin fague he 
draws the conclusion that the Greeks naigrated from a land 
of laeeches to*^ a land of paks, transferring the- name 'w^hich 
denoted the tree with ‘ edible ’ fruit from the one tree to the 
other.” r 

Another school holds that the original hpme of the 
Aryan race was in TIaucasia, bpca^se the Caucasians like 
the Aryans are blonds, havera straight,,^ sharp r;osq and a 
handsome -^face. On this*^ point, the vi^w of Prof. Ripley 
is worth quoting.^ This is ^hat Prof. Ripley^ has to say 
on the subject ^ ^ " 

• The utter absurdity of the misnomer Caucasian, as 
applied to the blue-eyed and fair-headed ‘ Aryan ’ (?) race 
of Western Europe, is revealed by two indisputable facts. 

In the first pMce, this ideal blond type-does not dccuT’ within 
many hundred miles of Caucasia; and, secondly, nowhere 
along the great Caucasian chain is there a single native tribe 
making use of a purely inflectional or Aryan language. 

Even the Ossetes, whose language alone is possibly^ 
irMectional, have not had their claims to the honour of Aryan 
made positively yClear as yet. And even if Ossetian be 
Aryan, there is every reason to regard the p'Sople as inamigrants 
from the direction of Iran, not indigenous Caucasians at all. 
Their he^ form, together with their occupation of territory 
along the only highway— the Pass of Dariel — across the chain 
from the South, give tenability to the hypothesis. At all 
events, Whether the Ossetes be Aryan or not, they -little 
deserve pre-eminence among the other peoples about them. 
They are lacking both in the physical beauty for which this 
region is justly famous, and in courage as well, if we may 
Judge by their reputation in yielding abjectly and without 
shadow of resistance to the Russians. * - 

* It is;, not true that any of these Caucasians are even 
‘ somewhat typical.’ As a matter of fact they could never 
^ be typical of anything. <-Tbe name covers nearly every 
physical type and family of language of the Eur- Asian 

* continent eyrrept, as ?pe have said, that blond, taU,^‘ Aryan ’ 

1 Ripley’s Baces ^ El urope> pp. 436-437* 
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' Speaking one to which the name lias been s|)ecifically applied. 

It is all faly ; not only improbable but absurd. The 
Caucasus is not a cradle — it is rather a grave — of peoples, 
of languages, of customs and of physical types. Let us be 
assured of that point at the outset. Ndwhere else in the 
world probably is so heterogeneous a lot 'of people, languages 
and religions gathered togjether in one place as along the chain 
of the Caui^sus naountains.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Tilak has suggested that the original home of the 
Aryan race was in the Arctic region.’ His theory may 
be summarized^in his own woi;ds. He begirt by taking 
note of the astronomiQ.al and cliin^tic phenomeiion in the , 
region round about the North Pole. He finds" that there 

are : — ’ ” 

“ Two ^ets' of characteristics, or differmtice /* one for' an 
observer stationed exactly at the terrestriarNorth Pole, and 
' the other for an observer located in the Circum-Polar regions, 
or tracts of land between the North Pole and the Arctic 
circle.” ’ 

Mr. Tilak call these two sets of differentia as PoIm 
and Circum-Polhr, and sums them up as follows : 

% 

' I. The Polar Charofteristics. 

(1) The sun rises in the south. ^ , 

(2) The star's do not rise and set ; but revolve or spin round 

and roj.md, in horizontal planes, completing one round in 24 
hours. , The northern celestial hemisphera is alone over- 
head and -visible during the whole year ; and the southern or 
loiyer celestial world is always invisible. , 

(3) The year consists only of one'long day and one long 
night of six months &eh. 

(4) There is only one morning and one evening, or the sun 

rises and sets only on<5e a year. But the twilight, whether ^ ' 

bf the morning or of the evening, lasts continuously for 
about tm) months, or ^0 periods of 24 hours each. The 

' riiddy light of the mom, or the eyeain^ twilight, is not again , 
confined to a particular part of the horizon (eastern or western) ^ 

as with us ; but moves, like the stars at iSie places l?ound and 
round along the horizon, like a potter’s wheel, completing 

iS— 

» ‘ Tb* Arotic Home m the Vedas,’ by Mr. B. G-. 5|;ilak, pp. 58-60. 
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one round in every* 24 hours.* These rounds of the morning 
light continue to take place, tyitil the orb of the sun comes 
above the horizon ; and.then the sunTollows the samecourse 
for six months, that is, moves, without setting, roupd and 
round the observer/ completing one round every 24 hours. 

JI. The Circum-Polar CharactensUes 

(1) The sun will always be t<D tKfe south^of the zenith of 
the observer ; but as this happens even in '’the 'ease- of an 
observer stationed in the temperate zone, jt cannot be regarded 
as a special characteristic. 

(2) A layge number of s^ars are circum-pokir, that is, they 

^re above th^ horizon during the entire period ^ of their % 
revolution and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set as in the temperate zone, bpt revolve in more 
oblique circles. » , 

(S) The year is made up of thfee par^^s : (i) -one long 
continuous night, occurring at the time of the winter^solstice, 
and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and less than ' 
si^ months, according to the latitude of the place; (ii) one 
long continuous day to match, occurring %t the time of the 
summer solstice ; and (iii) a succession of ordinary days and 
Alights during the rest of the year, a nycthemeron, or a day 
and a night together, never exceeding a^period of 24 hours. 
The day, after the long continuous nigfit, is at fprst shorter 
than the night, but it goes on increasing until it developes 
ij|to the*lon^ continuous day. At the end of the long day, 
the night is, at first, shorter than the day, but, in its turn, it 
begins to gain over the day, until the commencement «Df the 
long cofitinuous night, with which the year ends. ■■ 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous night, 
lasts |or several days, but its duration and magnificence ns 
proportionally less than at the North Pole, according to the 
latitude of the place. For places, within ^ few degrees of the 
North Pole, the phenomenon of revolving njprning light will * 
still be observable during the greater part of the duration of, 
'the d%wn. The other dawns, viz., l;hose between ordinary 
days and nights, will, like the dawns in the temperate zone, 
only last for a fe# hour*. ,The sun, when he is- above tKe ' 
horizon during the continuous day, will be seen revolving, 
without setting, rodnd -the observer, as at the Pole, but in 
oblique and not horizontal circles, and during the long night 
he will be entirely below the horizon ; while duiing thejregt of 
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the year he will rise and set, remaining abdve the horizon for 
a part of 24 !^ours, varjring aecording to the position of tihe 

sun in 4;he ecliptic.” ’ 

Slimming up the position as analysed by him, Mr. Tilak 
concludes by saying 

“ Here we have two (^stipct sets of differentice, or special 
characteristics wof the Polar ^nd Circuit-Polar regions— 
characieristicS whieb are not found anywhere else, on the 
surface of the globe.' Again as the Poles t»f the earth are the 
same to-day as_^ they were mill^ns of years«ago, the above 
astronomical characteristics will’ l^old good ,fo? all j;imes, 
though the Polar climate may have undergone violent 
changes in the Pleistocene period.” 

Having .noted the j^henomenon’ in the 4mtic region, 
Mr. Tilak proceeds to argue that ® 

, “ If a Vedic description or tradition discloses any of the 

characteristics mentioned above, we may safely infer th^^t 
the tradition is Polar or Circum-Polar in origin, and the 
phenomenon, if not actually witnessed by the poet, was at 
feast known to him by tradition faithfully handed down* 
from generation to generation. Fortunately, there are many 
Such passages or references in the Vedic hterature, and, for 
convenience, these may be divided kito two parts ; the first 
comprising those passages which directly describe 4^r refer 
to the long night, or the long dawn ; and the secorid consisting 
of myths and legends which corroborate, and indirectly support 
the first.” 

Mr. Tilah is satisfied that the description of natural 
phenomenon and the myths and legends contained in the 
Vedas tally with the natural phenomenon as it exists 
near the North Pole and concludes that the Vedic poets 
i.^., the Vedic Aryans must have had the Arctic region ' 
as their home. » ^ 

, This is of course a very original theory. There is only ^ 
one point which seems to have been overlooked. The ^ 
horse is a favourite animal of the Vedic Arytes. It was 
most intimately connected with their life and their rehgion. 
That ±he queens vied with one^anoJ:her to copulate with 
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the horse in the Ashvaine^h% Yajna^ shows what place 
the horse h%d acquired in the lif^ of the ¥edic Aryans. 
Question is : was the Fiorse to be found in the Arctic 
region ? If the an^swer is in the negative, the Arctic home 
theory becomes very precarious. 


What evidence is there of^^the invasion of India by the 
Aryan raco andf the subjjSgation by it of the native tribes t 
So far as the Big Veda is concerned, there is not a particle 
of evidence suggesting the invasion ' of I^i^ the 
r Aryans from* outside India. As '■-Mr. IP. T. ^Srinivasa 

Iyengar® points out : — 

“A careful examination of the Moniros where the words 
Aiya, Dasa and Dasyu occpr, indicates that the^ refer not 
to race but to cult. These words occur mostly in Big Veda 
Sanihita where Arya occurs about 33 times in mantiras which 
contain 153,972 words on the whole." This fare occurrence 
is itself a proof that the tribes that callpd themselves Ary as 
Were not invaders that conquered the country and exter- 
minated the people. For an invading tribe Would naturally 
b^ast onts achievements constant! v.” 

So far as the testoony of the Vedie literq^ture is 
concerned, it is against the theory that the original home 
of the Aryans was outside India. The language in which 
reference to the seven, rivers is made in the Rig Veda 
(x. 75.3) is very significant. As Prof. D. S. Triveda 
says®— the rivers are addressed as ^my 'Ganges, my 
Yamuna, my Sarasvati ’ and so on.' No' foreigner would 
ever address a river in such familiar and endearing terrmi 
imless by long association he had developed an" emotion 
rabout it. * ' ' ' 

31 See Yajur with MiSdhavacharya’s Bhashya. 

® Life in Ancient India in the age of the Mantras, pp. 1142. 
a The Original ^ome of the Aryans— hyr D. S. Tri'veda'^r- Annals of tk 
Bhandarkar Oriental iSesearoh Institute, YoL XX, p. 62. ^ 
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■ . ■* ■ 

As to the question _ of conquest and subjugation, 
references can undoubted!/ be found in the Rig Veda 
where I)asas and Dasyus are described as enemies of the 
Ary as and there’ are many hymns in which the Vedic 
risMs have invited their gods to kill hnd annihilate them. 
But before drawing any conclusion from it in favour of 
conquest and subjugation by the Aryans, the following 
points must be taken into considelration. . , 

First is the paucity of references in the Big Veda to 
wars between the Aryans on the one hand^ and the Dasas 
or Dasyua on the other. Out of* the 33 places in which * 
the word occurs in the Veda only in 8 places is it used 
in opposition to Dasas and only iil 7 places is it used in 
opposition^ to the word Dasyus. This may show the ' 
occurrence of sporadic riots between the two. It is 
Certainly not evidence of a conquest or subjugation. 

The second point about the Dasas is that whatever 
conflict there wa^ between them and the Aryans, the two 
se&a to have arrived, at a mutual settlement, based On 
peace with honour. . This is borne out by -references in the 
Big Veda showing liow the Dasas and Aryans have stood 
as one united people against a common enemy. Note 
the following verses from the Big Veda : — ' ^ 

* Big Veda — vi. 33. 3 
« vii. 88. 1 

„ viii. 51. 9 

' X. 102^3 

The third point td note is that whatever the degree of 
conflict, it was npt a conflict of race. It was a conflict 
which had arisen on 'accoimt of difference of religions* 
That this conflict was religious a^d not racial is evidenced 
hy the Mig Feda itself. Speakjng of. the Dasyus, : IF ^ 
says ; — ' , , . * ■ ^ 

“ They are ceorata, without (the Arya) rites (R.V.^ i . 51 . 8, 

9 ; i . 182 . 4 ; iv . 41, 2 ; vi . 14, 8) ; apavrata _(R.V.^ v . 42, 2), ... 


^ lyencgar, Jbid^ p. 1^3. .. 
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ufhVCiVTat€i> of different rites (R«,V,5 viii . 59 , 11 9 x . 22, ), 

fi^eless (R.Y., t,189 

sacrifices {R.V., i . 131, ^4 ; i. 83, 4; vm.39, llV^mmftffl, 
without prayers (or also not having ' g;’ 

iv .15, 9 ; X. 105, 8), anrichah, without Rik& , 1 ’ 

Brahmadvisha, haterl of praypr (or Brahmans) R.V., v . , 

9), and amndm, iWthout Indra^degpisers of Indra, (RjV 
i! 133, 1 ; V . 2, 3, vii . 18, X . 27, ^ ; X .48, ^^They 

pour no pidky draughts they heat no cautoon ,R.V m p, 

4). They give no gifts to the Brahmana vR- v v . 7, lOj. 
Attention n\^y ^also be dr/tvn to the Big. Veda x. 22. 8 

which says:—' ' - ' " , 

“ We live in the midst of the Dasyu trihes, ^^o ^ 
perform sacrifices, nor believe m an^hmg. They have 
their own rites and are not entitled, to be called men. O . 
thou, Testroyer of enemies, annihilate themrand injure the 

In the face of these statements from the Rig Veda, there 
is obviously no room for d theory of a milita^conquest 
by the Aryan race of the non-Aryan races of Dasas apd 

Dasyus. 


IV 

, , f* , ' 

So much, about the Aryans, their invasion of IMia and 
their subjugation of the Dasas and Dasyus. ^ e 
sideration so far bestowed upon the quejbioa has-been 
from tfie Aryan side of the issue. It might be useful to 
discuss it jfrom the ade of the Dasas and the Das^. In 
what sense are the names Dasa apd Dasyu used ? Are 

they used in a racial sense ? i t-. 

Thosd who hold that the terms Dasa and Das:pi are 
used in the raciah senSe.rely upon the following circum-. 
^tances : (1) The use in the Btg Veda of 
' Mndfemcafr tod as epithets of Dasyps. (i) ine 

of, the Dasas as being of 

Krishna Varna. - , - ♦ 
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The tetm MHdhravak in the following places in 

the i2i^ Veda^ 

(1) ’ Big ^eda, i. 174.2 ® 

(2) ^JK^g FefiSa, v. 32. 8 , 

(3) Big Veda, vii. 6. 3 ’ 

(4) Bi^ Veda, Yn.^ 18. S 

What does..,the adjective Mri^hravak mean ? Mridhravak 
means one who speaks crude, unpolished language. Qan 
crude unpolished language be regarded as evidence of 
difference of ra®e ? It would ^l^e childish ’to i;ely upon this 
as a basis, of consciousness of rac6 difference. ^ • , 

The term Anasa occurs in Rig Veda v. 29. 10. What 
does the word mean ? There ase two interpretations. 
One is by Ptof. Max,Muller. The other is by Sayana-, 
charya. According to Prof. Max MulTer, it means ‘one 
•without nose ’ or ‘ one with a flat nose ’ and has as such 
been relied upon as a* piece of evidence in support ofr the 
view that*the Aryans were a separate race from the 
Dasyus. Sayanacharya says that it means ‘ mouthless,’ 
i.e., devoid of good speech. This difference of meaning is 
due to difference in the correct reading of the word 
Sayanacharya reads it as aw-asa while Prof. Max Muller 
reads it as a-nasa. As read by Prof. Max Miller, it means 
‘without nose.’ Question is : which of the two readings is 
the coAect one ? There is no reason to hold that Sayana’s 
reading* is wrong. On the other hand there is every thing 
to suggest that it is right. In the first place, it does not 
make non-sense of the word. Secondly, as there is no 
other place ^lyhere. the Dasyus are described as noseless, 
there is no reason why the word should be read in such a ^ 
manner as to give it an altogether new sense. It is only 
fair to ^a?ad it as a synonym oi Mridhravak. There is 
-therefore no evidence in support nffthe conclusion that the, 
Dasyus belonged to a different race. 

Turning to Dasas, it is true that they are* described as 
Krishna Ygni, in Rig yeda vi . 47 . 21. il^ut there are 
various points .to, be considered^ befpre one can accept the 
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inference which is sought t6 be drawn from it. First is 
that .this is the only place in the Rig Veda where the 
phrase Krishna Yoni is* applied to the Da^as. Secondly, 
there is no certainly as to whether the phrase is used in 
the literal sense or rin a figurative sense. Thirdly, we 
do not know whether it is £f statement of fact or a word 
of abuse. Unless these points ire clarified,^ it is not 
possible to accept'’ the view that because the Dasas are 
spoken of as Krishfia Yoni, they therefore belonged to a 

In this coWection, attention may be drawn to the 
' following verses from the Rig Veda ; 

1 Rig Veda, vi . 22< 10.—“ Oh, Vajri,' thou hast made 
Aryas of Dasas, good men out of bad py your power. Give 
" us the same power so that with it we may^ overcome our 

2. Big Veda, x.49. 3, (says Indra}.— I have deprived 

thd*Dasyus of the title of Aryas.” _ 

3. Big Veda, i. 151. 8.—“ Oh, Indra, find out who is an 

j^ya and who is a Dasyu and separate them. ' 

What do thes$ verses indicate? indicate that 

the distinction between the Aryans on the one^hand and 
the Dasas and Dasyus'on the other was not a racial 
distiiactioif of colour or physiognomy. That is why a 
Dasa or Dasyu could become an Arya. That is why 
Indra was* given tlje task to separate them from th§ Arya. 


' That the theory of the Aryan race set up by Westerly 
writers falls to the ground at every point, goes ^thout 
saying. This is §omowhat surprising since Western 
Scholarship is usually s^sodiated with thorough research 
•and careful g,Kalysis.« Why has the theory failed? It is 
important to know the reasons why it has failed. Anyone 
who cares to s&rutinize the theory' will find that it suffers 
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from a double infection. In ?h.e first place, the theory is 
based on notjjiing but pleasing assiunptions and infer,enees 
based nn such assumptions. In’ the second place, the 
theory is a perversion of scientific investigation. It is 
not allowed to evolve out of facts. ,On the contrary, the 
theory is preconceived and fects are ^elected to prove it. 

The thgpry qf the ]!yrf^an race is just an assumption 
and no' more. If is based on a philological proposition 
put forth by Dr. Bopp in his epoch-making book called 
‘ Comparative ^Grammar ’ which appeased in 1835. In 
this book. Dr. Bopp demonstrated that a» greater, number 
of languages of Europe and some languages of Asia must ’ 
be referred to a common ancestral ^speech. The European 
languages* and Asiatic^languages to which Bopp’s proposi- 
tion applied are called Indo-Germanic. » Collectively, they' 
.have come to be called the Aryan languages largely because 
Vedie language refers, to the Aryas and is also of the game 
family as«rthe Jndo-Germanie. This assumption is the 
H|ajor premise on which the theory of the Aryan race is 
based. " ' ' . 

From this assumption are drawn ’ two inferences : 
(1) Unity bf race, and (2) that race being the Aryan race. 
The argument is that if the languages are descended from 
a common ancestral speech then there must* have existed 
a race'whose mother tongue it was and since the mother 
tongue' was known as the Aryan tongue the race who 
spoke it was the Aryan race. The existence of a separate 
and a distinct Aryan race is thus an inference only? From 
this inference, is drawn another inference which is that 
of a common qri^al habitat. It is argued that there 
could be no coi^unity of language unless people had a ' 
common habitat permitting close communion. Uommon 
, originalliabitat is thus an inference frqpa an inference. 

The the(fry of invasion is aii invention. This invention^ 
is necessary because of a gratuitous assumption which'' 
underlies the Western theory. The assumption is that 
the .Indo-Germanic people are^ the'pmest of the 
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modern representatives of ^he, original Aryan race. Its 
first home is g,ssumed to have*been somewhere in Europe. 
These assumptions raise *a question : How could the? Aryan 
speech have come^ to India? This question can be 
answered only by the supposition that the Aryans must 
have come into India from o'utside. Hence fhe necessity 
for inventing the theory of invasion. ", /r ^ 

The thind assumption is that the Aryps were a superior 
race. This theory has its prigin in the belief that the 
Aryans are a* European race and as a Eui*opean race it 
is presume<J to be superior to the -Asiatic races. «■ Having 
assumed its superiority, the next logical step one is driven 
to take is to establish *he fact of superiority. Knowing 
that nothing dkn prove the superiority of the Aryan race 
better than invasion and conquest of the native races, 
the Western writers have proceeded to invent the story ' 
of the invasion of India by the Aryans and the conquest 
by them of the Dasas and Dasyus. '■ "" 

The fourth assumption is that the. European races wefe 
white" and had a, colour prejudice' against the dark races. 
The Aryans being a European race, it'"is assurqed that it 
must have had colour prejudice. The theory proceeds 
to find evidence for. colour prejudice in the Aryans who 
came into India. This it finds in the Chcduwarnyfl,— sxi 
institution established by the Indo- Aryans after they 
came to India and which according to these scholars is 
based upon Varna which is taken by them to mean 
colour. , 

Not one of these assumptions is borne oht by facts. 
,Take the premise about the Aryan race. The theory^ 
do6s not^take account of the possibility that the Aryan 
race in the physiological sense is one thing and afi Aryan 
race in the philological iense quite different/, and that 
it is perfectly, possible ‘that the Aryan race, if there is 
one, in the physiological sense may have its habitat in 

; , , ^ -p- — — 9 ; — 

^ For a disoBssioB as to wlio tbO' Dasas and Basyns were, see Olxapter VI. ^ 
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one place and that the Aryan race, in the philological 
sense, in quite a different pkce. The theory of the Aryan 
race is" based bn the premise of k common language and 
it is supposed to be common because it has a structural 
affinity. The assertion that the Aryans came from outside 
and invaded India is not proved and the premise that 
the Dasassand,«I>asyus are aboriginal tribes^ of India is 
demonstrably false. • # , 

Again to say that the institutiop bf Chaturmrnya is a 
reflexion of the innate colour^ prejudice* of the Aryans is 
really to, assert too much. If colour is the origin of glass ^ 
distinction, there must be four dilfferent colours to account’ 
for the different" classes which comprise Chatmvarnya. 
Nobody has’ said whnt those four colour® are and who 
were the' four 'coloured races who wete welded together 
' ixi ChatuTvciTfiyci- As it is, the theory starts with only 
two opposing people; Aryas and Dasas — one assumed to 
be white and the other assumed to be dark. 

The originators of the Aryan race theory are so ea^er 
to establish tneir case 4;hat they have no patience to see 
what absurdities '"they land themselves in. They start 
on a miss ion to prove what th^ want to prove and do 
not hesitate to pick such evidence from the Ved^s as 
they think is good for them. ‘ , 

ProT. Michael Foster has somewhere said that 
‘ hypothesis is the salt of science.’ Without hypothesis 
th^re is no possibility of fruitful investigation. But it is 
equally true that where the desire to prove a particular 
hypothesis js dominant, hypothesis becomes the poison 
of science. The'Aryan race theory of Western schotos^ 
-is as good an illustration of how hypothesis can be the 

poison 4 ?f science as one can think of. ^ 

The Aryan race theory is sq absurd that it ought to 
have been dead long ago. Sut far from being dea4 the_ 
theory has a considerable hold upoh the psople. there 

1 For a dig*^ission wiette^^ir orig® the European,ra.o«a were white or dark 

see ttee observatioas of^Prof. Ripley » inf rat 76*^ 

^ 4 % 
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axe two explanations which account for this phenomenon. 
The first explanation is to be €oimd in the support which 
the theory receives froin Brahmin scholars. This is a 
very strange phenomenon. As Hindus, they should 
ordinarily show a dislike for the Aryan theory with its 
express avowal of the superfority of the Eufopean 'races 
over the Asiatic races. But the 'Brahmpi scholar has 
not only no such aversion but he most willihgly hails it. 
The reasons are obtdous. The Brahinin believes in the 
two-nation tlyeory. He clauns to be the -representative 
of tfie Aryan race and he regards the rest of th^ Hindus 
"^as descendents of the non- Aryans. The theory helps 
him to establish his kin>ihip with the European races and 
share their arrogance and their superiority. 'He likes 
particularly that 'part of the theory which makes the 
Aryan an invader and a conqueror of the non- Aryan 
nativ,e races. For it helps him to maintain and justify 
his overlordship over the noh-Brahmins. " 

TChe second explanation why the Aryan race theory 
is not dead is because of the /^general insistence by 
European scholars*^ that the word Fuma? means colour and 
the acceptance of that view by a majority of the" Brahmin 
scholars. Indeed, this is the mainstay of the Aryan 
theory. There is no doubt that as long as this 
interpretation of the Varna continues to be accepted, 
the Aryan theory* will continue to live. This part of 
the Aiyan theory is therefore very important and cafis 
for fuUef examination. 'It needs to be examined from 
three different points of view : (1) Were thg European 
races fair or dark? (2) Were the In(Jo-Aryans fair? and 
(3) What is the original meaning of the word Varna ? 

On the •question of the colour of the earliest Eu^ppeans 
Prof. Ripley is quite definite that they were of dark 
complexion. Prof. Ripley goes on to say' : 

• “ We are sstfengtherfed in this assumption that the earliest 

Europeans were not only long-headed but also dark-com- 
* — r — * 

^ Eaces of Europe, by Prof. Eip^ley, p. 466. 
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plexioned, by various points in our enquiry thus far. We 
have prove 4 the prehistorie antiquity of the living Cro- 
Magnon typenn Southern Prance ; ’and we saw that among 
these peasants, the prevalence of black hair and eyes is very 
striking. And comparing types in the British Isles we saw 
that everything tended to show that the brunet populations 
of Wales, Ireland and Scotknd constituted the most primitive 
stratum %pf pppulation in B]fitain, Fu^hermore, in that 
curious spot’ in Garfagnana, where# a survival of the ancient 
Ligurian population of Northern Italy is indicated, there 
also are the people characteristically dark. Judged, there- 
fore, either in'the light of general principles 05 of local details, 
it would seem as if this earKest r»ce in Europe must have 
been very dark. . . . It was Mediterranean in its pigmental 
affinities, and not 'Scandinavian.” ^ 

Turning to the Vedas for any indicatiofi whether the, 
Aryans had any colour prejudice, refer&iee naay be made 
’to the following passages in the Rig Veda : 

In Rig Veda, i . 117 . 8, there is a reference to Ashvins 
having bPought^ about the marriage between Shyavya 
and Bushati. Shyavya is black and Bushati is fair. 

In Rig Veda, i . 117 ? 5, there is a prayer addressed to 
Ashvins for having saved Vandana who is spoken as of 
golden colour. 

In Rig Veda, ii . 3 . 9, there is a grayer Jby an Aryan 
invoking the Devas to bless him with a son with certain 
virtues but of {pishanga) tawny (reddish brown) com- 
plexion. 

These instances show that the Vedic Aryans ^had no 
colour prejudice. How could they have ? The Vedic 
Aryans were.not Qf one colour. Their complexion varied; 
some were of copper, complexion, some white, and some 
black. Rama the son of Dasharatha has been described 
as Shycupia i.e., dark’ in complexion, so is Krishna the 
descendant of the Yadus, another Aryan clan. The, 
Rishi Dirghatamas, who is the author of many mantras ^ 
of the Rig -Veda must have been of dark colour if his name 
was given ^to him after, his complexion.^ JKanva is an 
Aryan rishi of, great repute. Rut according to the 
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description given in Rig Veda— x . 31 . 11, he was of 
darh^eolour. » ^ ^ 

To take up the third and the last point, namely, the 
meaning of the word VarnaK Let us first see in what 
sense it is used in the Rig, Veda. The word Vama is 
used* in the Rig Vfeda in 22 places. Of these, in about 
17 places the word is used in reference^ td ^deitife’s ^uch as 
Ushas, Agni, Soma^ etc?, and means Justre, features or 
colour. Being used in connection with deities, it would 
be unsafe to use them for ascertaining wh^t meaning the 
, word Varna had in the ^ig Veda when applied to human 
beings. There are four and at the most five places in the 
Rig Veda where the wOrd is used in reference to human 
fbeings. They are^: ” ^ ' 

1. Rig Veda, i . lOi .2. 

2. Rig Veda, i . 179 .6. 

3. Rig Veda, ii . 12 . 4. c 

4. Rig Veda, iii .34 . 5. 

5. Rig Veda, ix . 71 . 2. , ' " - 

Do these referdnces prove that the w'ord Varna is used 
in the Rig Veda in the sense of colour and complexion ? 

R|g Veda, ,iii . 34 . 5 seems to be of doubtful import. 
The expression ‘caused Shukla Varna to increase’ is 
capable qf double interpretation. It may meanj Indra 
made Ushas throw her light and thereby incre&e the 
white colour, or it may mean that the hymn-maker being 
of white complexion, p'eople of his i.e., of white colour 
increased. The second meaning would be quite far- 
fetched for the simple reason that the expansion of the 
white colour is the effect and lightening of Ushas is the 

cause. • , : ^ ^ 

Rig Veda, ix . 74 .2" expression ‘abandons Asura 
Varna’ is not clear, reading it in the light ol: the other 
•stanzas in the SuMd. The SuMa belongs to Soma Paw- 

1 On what ioXiowt Maharashtra Dnyanakosfia, VoL III, pp. 39^2. 

s See Appendix IV. ^ ^ ^ r 


mana. Bearing this in miniJ, the expression ‘abandons 
Asura Varna V must be regarded as a description of Soma. 
The wi)rd Varna as iised here is indicative of ‘ roopa.’ 
The second half of the stanza says : ‘.he throws away his 
black or dark covering and takes on lustrous covering.’ 
From’ this it is clear that Ithe word Varna is used as 
indicatives.of d^irkness. ^ 

Rig 'Veda; i . 179 . 6 is very helpful. TJie stapza 
explains that Rishi Agasya cohabited* with Lopamudra in 
order to obtain praja, children and strength and says 
that as result two^ Varnas prospered. 'It is not clear 
from the stanza, which are the two Varnas referred to in 
the stanzas, although the intentign is to refer to Aryas 
and Dasas. ^Be that ^s it may, there is no doubt that the, 
Varna in 'the sthnza means class and not colour. 

. In Rig Veda, i . 104 . 2 and Rig Veda, ii . 12 . 4 are the 
two stanzas in which' the word Varna is applied to Dasa. 
The question is u What does the word Varna mean when 
applied to Dasa ? Does it refer to the colour and com- 
plexion of the Dasa, or does it indicate that Dasas formed 
a separate class There is no way of arriving at a 
positive conclusion as to which of the two meanings is 
correct. , » 

The evidence of the Rig V eda is quite inconclusive. In 
this cohnection, it will be of great help to know if. the word 
occurs In the literature of the Indo-Iranians and if so, in 
what sense.^ 

Fortunately, the word Varna does occur in tfie Zend 
Avesta. It takes, fhe form of Varana or Varena. It is 
used specifically in the sense of “ Faith, Religious doctrine, 
Choice of creed or belief.” It is derived from the root 
Var which means to « put faith in, to believe In. One 
, comes across the word Varana ni* Vavena in the Gathas, 
about six times used in the sense of faith, doctrine, creed 
or belief. . * % 


1 The iaforiiwtion relating to tbe meaning of the word ” in the Indo- 

Iranian* literature, I owe J }0 my friend Dastur^Bode,^who is well -versed in it. 
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It occurs in Gatha Ahunavaiti— Y asna Ha 30 Stanza 
2 which when.translated in English yeads as follows 

“ Give heed with your ears and contemplate the highest 
Truth I proclaim ; with your iUumined mind introspect. 
Each man for himsell' must determine his (Avarenao) faith. 
Before the Great Event, let e^ch mdividuaUy be awake to 
the Truth we teach.” ^ ri i. 

This is one of the most famous strophes of the ' Gatha 

where Zarathushtra^exhorts each one fndividually touse 

reasoning fac^dty and freedSm of choice in, the selection 
of Jiia or her -faith. The words ^ occurring here are 

' “Avarmao'mchithakya,”'' Avarenao raemmg faith, belief 

and vichi- meaning ‘of discriminating, of selecting, 

of determining.’ ♦ „ " 

" It occurs in Gatha Ahunavaiti— Yasnn Ha an Stanza 

11 The word used is Vareneng accusative plural of Varena , 
meaning ‘ belief, faith.’ In this stanza, Zarathushtra 
propounds the theory of' the creation, of men. After 
speaking about man’s creation being completed, m the 
last half line Zarathushtra says ‘‘ voluntary beliefs are 

Mveii (to -r-r a a. ti 

It occurs in Gatha U6htavaiti—Yasna Ha 45 Stanza 1 

in the form of Varena. In the last line of this strophe, 

Zarathushtra%ays ^ owing to sinful belief (or evil faith) 
the wicked is of evil tongue (or inverted tongue.) 

It occurs in Gatha Ushtavaiti— Yasna Ha 45 Stanza 2 
in the same form as above Varena in the clear sense of 
faith, religion, belief, etb. In this stanza, Zarathushtra is 
propounding his philosophy of good and evil pd speaking 
of dual aspects of human mind. In this .stanza, the two 
' mentalities— the good mentality and the evil mentality-r 
are speaking to each other saying “ Neither m thought, 
word, intelligence,, faith .(or. religion or Creed) utterance, 
‘deed, conscience nor soul do we agree.” 

• It occurs in Gatha'Spenta Mainyu,— Y^na Ha 48 Stanza 

4 in the form of Vareneng meaning religion, faith (root 
Vere Persian germdan- to have faith in). In tins stp,nza, 
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Zarathushtra says that “ Whosoever will make his mind 
more pure and^holy an4 thus’ keep his conscience pure by 
deed and word- such man’s desire is in accordance with 
his faith (religion, belief).” 

It occurs in Gatha Spenta Mainyu,— Yasna Ha 49 
StanzaTS as Varenai in dative case meaning ‘religion.’ 
In the same stspiza occurs tb^ word TJ^aeshai which also 
means religion^ creed, religious law. These two words 
Varenai and Tkaeshai occurjfing in ' the same stanza 
strengthens our" argument, as the word ^kaesha clearly 
means religion as is foignd in the Compound Ahwatkaesha 
meaning ‘ The Ahurian religion.’ This word Tkaesha is 
translated in Pahlavi as whieh'*means religion. 

In VendidM (a book of Zarathushtrian ’sanitary law 
written in'Avesta language) we come across a word Anyo 
Varena. Here Anyo means other and Varena means 
reUgion ; thus a man 'of different religion, faith, bdief 
is spoken of as Anyo-Varena. Similarly, we come across 
in iVendidad the word Anyo-Tkaesha also meaning a 
man of different religion. ^ 

We come across" many verbal forms in the Gatha 
derived from this root, e.g., Ahimavaiti Gatha Yasna 
Ha, 31, Stanza 3. Zarathushtra declares , Ya jvcmto 
vispeng vauraya; here the verb vauraya means I may cause 
to induce belief, faith (in God) (in all the living ones). In 
Yasna lla, 28 : Stanza 5, we come across the verb vauroi- 
mai^i, ‘ We may give faith to.’ We come across another 
interesting form of this word in Oatha Vahishtaishtish, 
Yasna Ha, 53, Jgtan?ia 9 Duz — Varenaish. It is instrumental 
plui'al. The fii-st part means wicked, false and Varenai 
m«ans believer. Thus the word means “A man belonging 
to false or wicked religion or a false or wicked believer.” 
. In the Zarathushtrian Confession bf Faith, which forms 
Yasna Ha, 'l2, we come across the word Fravarane 
meaning ‘I confess my faith, my belief ’ in Mazdayasno 
Zarathushtrish ‘ Mazda - worshipping Zarathushtrian 
Religion.’ This .phrase occurs in almost all the 
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Zarathuditrto prayers. Ttere fa yet ' 

the Zarathushtrian Confession Y^a, 12^ ya-Faren«. 
ultra fa relative pr6noun meaning which and -Fareno 
_?aith religion. Thus, the word means the reti^n to 
whieh. ■ This form Xu Forem. is "me mJW 
12 and it is used u;i the cleai' sense of faith _or reiigion, 
Haragain the word F«r«w fa f laced along witj. the word 

TWia ^hich naeans religion. _ _ „ _ 

A very interesting; reference is found m Yasna 16 
Zarathushtra^ mrenemcha thaeshemcha ymammde. Here 
thl ^rma U ThaesU of Zarathushtra is worshipped. 

^ it is quite clear from t£e use of these corresponding and 
co-relltive words that 1;he faith and religion of Zarathushtea 
is meant. T*.e translation of the above di^ is We 
* worship the faitfo and religion of Zarathushtra. J 

This evidence from the Zenda Avesta as to the meaning 
of the word Varna leaves no doubt that it ori^ally 
meant a class holding to'a particular |aith and it had 
nothing to do with colour or complexion. _ , 

The conclusions that follow froin the examination of 
the Western theory may now be summarized. They are : 
(1) The Vedas do not know any such race as the 

Arvan race. „ . • 

There is no evidence in the Vedas of any invasion 

of India by the Aryan race and its having conquered 

the Dasas' and Dasyus supposed to be natives of 

^rhere is no evidence to show that the distinction, 

between Aryans, Dasas and Dasyus was a racial 

distinction. - . ., 1 . 4 . 1 ,.:. 

The Vedas do not support the contention that the 

Aryas were different in colour from the Dasas and 
Das\nis. . ' . ^ ' 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


.( 4 ) 
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Chapteji V ’ 

' ARYANS AGAINST ARYANS 


Enough has been said to sho-v how leak^ is the Aryan 
theory expounde'd by Western scholars and glibly accepted 
by their Brahmin fellom. Yet, tha theory has such*a hold 
on the generality of people that what has been said 
against it may mean no more thah scotching it. Like 
the snake rnust be killed. It is therefore necessary to 
pursue the examination of the theory further with a view 
to expose its hollowness completely. 

Those who uphold the theory of an Aryan race invading 
India and conquering the Dasas and Dasyus fail to take 
notfi of certain .verses .in the Rig Veda. These verses* 
are of crucial importance. To build up a theory of an 
Aryan race marching into India from outside and conquer- 
ing the non-Aryan native tribes without reference to 
these verses is an utter futility. I reproduce* below the 
verses I }^ave in mind : - 

(1) Rig Veda, vi . 33 . 8 .— “ Ob, Indra, Thou has killed 
both of our opponents, the Dasas and the Aryas.” 

(2) Big Veda, vi . 60 . 3.—“ Indra And Agni— these pro- 
tectors of the good ajid righteous suppress the Dasas and 
Aryas who hurt us.”» 

(3) Rig Feda,.vii. 51 . 1 .— -“Indra and Varuna kiUed 

the Dasas and Aryas who were the enemies of Sudas and , 
thus protected Sudas from them.” * 

(4) Big Veda, viii . 24 . 27.—“ Oh y«u, Indra, who saved 
us from the bands of the cruel Rakshasas and from the Aryas 
living on the banks of the Indus, do thou deprive the Dasas 
of their weapons.” 

(5) Big Veda, x . 38 . 8.-r-“ Oh you much revered Indra, 
those JDasas and^Aiyas who are irreligious and who are our 
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enemies, make it easy for us with your blessings to subdue 

them With your help we shall kill them. , 

(6)‘ Big Veda, x. 8^. 19.-“ Oh, “You Mame^ you give 

him all prowess who prays you. Whh your help .we will 

destroy our Arya and our Dasyu enemies. 

Anyone who reads thes© verses, notes what they say 
calmly and cooily and considers them gainst the 
postulates of the' Western theory will be taken aback by 
them If the authors of these verses of the Rig Veda 
were Aryas then the iderf which these verses convey is 
that there were two different communities of Aryas who 
were not 'only different but opposed and inimical to each 
other. The "existence of two Aryas is^ not a mere matter 
of conjecture or interpretation. It is a fact„in support 
* of which there k abundant evidence. 


The first piece ^of such evidence to which attention may | 
be invited, is the discrimination which existed for a long j 
time in the matter of the recognition of the sacred | 
character of the '‘different Vedas. All students of the | 
Vedas l^now that there are really two Vedas : (1)" the Rig | 
Veda and (2) tfie Atharva Veda. The Sama Veda and ^ 
the Yajur Veda are merely different forms of the. Rig | 
Veda.* All students of the Vedas know that the Atharva | 
Veda was not recognised by the Brahmins as sacred as the 
Rig Veda for a long time. Wh:^ waa such a distinction , 
piade? Why was the Rig Veda regarded as sacred? t 
Why ^vas the Atharva Veda treated as vulgar? The 
answer, I like to suggest, is that the two^ belonged to 
* two different races of Aryans and it is only when they had 
• become oaS that fhe Atharva Veda came to be regarded 

on a par with the Rig Veda. , « , , u 

Besides this,* there is enough evidence^ scattered through 
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the whole of the Brahmanic literature, of the existence of 
two different Meologiei|, particularly relatingi to creation, 
which again points to the existence of two different 
Aryan races. Reference to one of these has already been 
made in Chapter II. It remains td draw attention to 
the seebnd type of ideology. ’ 

To begih with tjie Vedas. * The following ideology is 
to be found in the Taittiriya Samhita * . 

T. S.,^ vi . 5 . 6 . 1. — “ Aditi, ^desiroUs of ,sons, cooked a ' 
Brahmaudana ' oblation for the "^ods, the Sadhyas. They 
gave her# the remnant, of it. This'iihe ate. She conceived 
seed. Four Adityas were born to her. She cooked a 
second (oblation). ^She reflected, ‘frpm the remains of the 
oblation these sons have been born to me. If I shall eat 
(the oblation) flvst, more brilliant (sons) wili be born to me. 
She ate it first ; she conceived seed ; an imperfect egg was 
' produced from her. She cooked a third (oblation) for the 
Adityas, repeating the 'formula ‘may this religious toil ha\fe 
been undergone .for my enjoyment.’ The Adityas said, 

‘ Let us choose a boon ; let anyone who is produced from this . 
be ours only ; let anyoUe. of his progeny who is prosperous 
be for us a sour(5 of enjoyment.’ In consequence the 
Aditya Vivasvat was born. This k his progeny, namely, 
men. Among them he alone who sacrifices is prosperous, 
and becomes a cause of enjoyment to the gods.” , 
TiirnijagtotheBrahmanas. The stories of creation con- 
tained in the Satapatha Brahmanas are set out below : — 

S. B., * i. 8.1 . 1.— “In the morning they brought to 
MEnu water for washing, as men are jn the habit of bringing 
it to wash with the hands. As he was thus washing, a fish 
came into his hands (which spake to hun) preserve me ; I 
shaU save thee.’. (Mapu enquired) ‘ From what wilt thou 
..save me ? ’ (The fish replied) ‘ A flood shall sweep away all , 
these creatures j from it will I rescue (Manu asked) 

‘ How (shall) thy preservation (be effe«?ted)^? ’ The fish said : 

* ‘ So long as-we are small, we are in great peril, for fish devours 
fish ; thou Shalt preserve me first in a jar. When I grow 
too large for the jar, then thou shalt dig a trench, and 
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preserve me in that. When I grow too large for the trench, 
tfeen thou shalt carry me away to the ocean. ^ shall then be 
beyond the reach of dagger.’ Straigfitaway he became' a large 
fish ; for he waxes to the utmost. (He said) ‘ Now«in such 
and such a year, then the flood will come ; thou shalt embark 
in the ship when the flood rises, and I shall deliver then from 
it.’ Having thus 'preserved the Jlsh, Manu carried him away 
to the sea. Then^in the sam^year which thc'^sh had- enj oined, 
he con^jucted a ship and resorted to him. When the flood 
^ rose, Manu embarked in the ship. The fi^ swam towards him. 
He fastened thf cable* of th^ ship to the fish’s horn. By this 
means he “^pa^sed over ^thls northern mountain. The fish 
^aid , *‘1 fhave delivered Ih ee ; fasten the ship to a tree. But 
lest the water should cut thee off whilst thou art on the 
mountain, as much as«"the water subsides so much shalt thou 
descend after it.’ He accordingly descended after it as much 
(as it subsided).? Wherefore also this, viz., ‘'Manu’S descent ’ 
is (the name) of the northern mountain. Now the flood 
had swept away all these creatures, so Manu alone was left 
Here. Desirous of offspring, he lived worshipping and toiling 
in arduous religious rites. Among these -he also sacrificed 
with the paka offering. He east clarified butter, thickened 
milk, whey and curds as an oblation into the Waters. Thence 
in a year a wo5nan was produced. Sh^rose up as it were 
unctuous. Clarified butter adheres to her steps. "Mitra and 
Varuna met her. They said to her ‘ Who art thou ? ’ 
‘'Manu’s daughtei;’ (she replied). ‘ Say (thou art) ours ’ 
(they rejoined). ‘No,’ she said, ‘ I am his who begot me.’ 
They desired a share in her. She promised that, or she did 
not promise that ; but passed onward. She came to' Manu. 
Manu said to her, ‘ Who art thou ? ’ ‘ Thy daughter ’ she 
replied. ‘ How, glorious one,’ asked Manu, ‘(art thou) 5iy 
daughter ? ’ ‘Thou hast generated me,’ she said, ‘from 
those oblations, butter, thick milk, whey and? curds, which 
thou didst east into the waters. I am, a benediction. Apply 
„ me in the sacrifice. If thou wilt employ me in the sacrifice,® 
thou shalt abound in offspring and cattle. Whatever bene- 
diction thou will ask through me, shall accrue to thee.’ He 
(accordingly) introduced *her (as) that (which cosnes in) the 
middle of tjie sacrifce j for that is the middle of the sacrifice 
which (c5mes) between the introductory and concluding 
forms. Wi^ her he lived worshipping and toiiing,in arduous 
religious rites, desirous of offspring. With, her he begot?this 
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offspring which is this offspring of Manu. Whatever bene- 
diction he a^ed with her, was all vouchsafed to him. This 
is essentially 1;hat which is Ida. Whosoever, knowing this, 
lives "with Ida, begets this offspring which Manu begot. 
Whatever benediction he asks with her, is all vouchsafed 
tohto.” „ , 

(2) S.B. ^ vi . 1.2. ll.ii “ Wherefore'they say, ‘ Prajapati 
having cheated? These worlds was suppoiied upon the earth. 
For him these herbs were cooked* as food. That^food.) he 
ate. He became pregnant. :pe cre0.te9. the gods from his 
upper vital ^rs, and mortal offspring from his lower vital 
airs. In whatever way he created, so h« create4. But 

Prajapati created all fhis, whatever* exists.” 

(3) vii.5.2.6. — “Prajapati was formerly this 
(universe), one only. He desired, ‘ l^et me create food, and 
be propi^ated.’ He fbrmed animals from his breath, a man 
from his soul, "a horse from his eye, a bull from his breath, 
a sheep from his ear, a goat from his voice. Since he formed 
animals from his breaths, therefore men say, ‘ the breaths 
are animals.’ The soul is the first of the breaths. Since he 
formed a man from his soul, therefore they say ‘ man is the 

' first of the animals, and" the strongest.’ The soul is all the 
breaths ; for all tbn breaths depend upon %€ soul. Since he 
formed man from’bis soul, therefore they say, ‘ man is all the 
animals;’ for all these are man’s.” • 

(4) S.B., »x . 1 . 3 . l.—“ Prajapati created Jjving beings. 
From his upper vital airs he created the gods : from his lower 
vitaP airs mortal creatures. Afterwards he created^ death a 
devotirer of creatures.” 

(5) S.B., * xiv . 4 . 2 . 1.— “ This universe was formerly 
Ibul only, in the form of Purusha. . Looking closely, ke saw 
nothing but himsdf (or soul). He first said, ‘ This is I.’ 
Then he beoame one having the name of I. Hence even now 
a man, when called, |b:st says, ‘ this is I,’ and then declares 

« the other name when he has. In as much as he, before 
(purvah) all this, burnt up {aushcA) all sins, he (is -called), 
purusla. The man who knows this J)urns^ up the person who 
wishes to be before him. Hewas^raid. Hence a man when 


1 Mtiir, VoL I, p. 30. 
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alone is afcaid. This (being^ considered that ‘ there is no 
other thrng but myself ; of what. am I afraid ? ’ ^Then Ms fear 
departed. For why should he have fearedof It is« of a 
second person that people are afraid. He did noh enjoy 
happiness. Hence a person when alone does not enjoy 
happiness. He desifed a second. He was so much as a 
man and a woman when lobked in embrace. He cs^ised 
this same self to fall asunder into two parts»^ Thepee arose 
a husband and \ilife. JEence Yajnavalkya has said that 
^tMs on^’s self is like the half of a split pea.’ Hence the void 
is filled up by woman. ' He cohabited with her. From them 
Men were born. She reflected ^ how does he,' after having 
produced ,me from himsel^, cohabit wjth me ? Ah 1 let me 
disappear ’ ; she became a cow, and the other a bull ; and 
he cohabited with her^ From them kine were produced. 
The one becg,me a mare, the other a stallion, the one a 
she-ass, the other male-ass. He cohabited with her/ From 
them the class of animals with undivided hoofs were 
produced. The one became a she-goat, the other a he-goat, 
the one a ewe, the other a ram. Hd cohabited with her. 
From them goats and sheep were produced. , In thiff manner 
pairs of all creatures whatsoever down to ants, were produced.” „ 

The Taittiriya Brahmana has«tKe foUowing 

ii.2.9*. 1. — “At first this (iCxiverse) was not 
anything. There was neither sky, nor earth, nor air. Being 
non-existent, it resolved ‘ let me be.’ It became fervent. 
From that f&rvour smoke was produced. It again became 
fervent. From that fervour fire was produced. It again 
became fervent. From that fervour light was produced. It 
again became fervent. From that fervour flame was produced. 
It again became fervent. From that fervour rays Wer% 
produdfed. It again bedhme fervent. From that fervour 
blazes were produced. It again became fdrvent. It became 
condensed like a cloud. It clove its bladddr. That became 
the sea. Hence men do not drink oFthe sea. For they 
regard it as like the place of generation. Hence water issues 
forth before an animal when it is being“born. After tha-t the 
Dasahotri (a particular formula) was created. Prajapati is 
‘‘the Dasahotri. That man succeeds, who thus knowing the 
• power of austere abstraction (or fervour) practises it. TMs 
was then wWr, fluid. Prajapati wept (exclaiming), ‘For 
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what purpose have 1 been born, if (I have been bom) from 

this which forms no support.’ That which fell into fhe 
waters became the dihrth. That Which he wiped away, 
became the air. That which he wiped away, upwards, 
became the sky. Prom the circumstance that he 
wept (arodit), these two regions have the name of rodasi, 
(worlds), liiey do not weep m the house of the man who 
If n ows this. ']^his was the bi^fh of these worlds. He who 
thus knows the birth of these worlds, incurs no suffering in 
these worlds. He "obtained this (earth as a) basis. Having 
obtained (this earth as a) b&s, he desired, ‘May I be 
propagated.’ •'Se practised au'fetere fervour. ’He became 
pregnant. He created Asuras from^ his abdomen. • To them 
he milked out food in an earthern dish. He cast off that 
body of his. It became darkness. JSe desired ‘ May I be 
propagated.’- He practised austere fervour. ' He became 
pregnant. He’oreated Mving beings (prajah) from his organ 
of generation. Hence they are the most numerous, because 
he created them front his generative organ. To them Jjie 
milked out milk in a wooden dish. He cast off that body of 
his. It besame moonlight. He desired ‘ May I be propagated.’^ 
He practised austere .fervour. He became pregnant. He 
created the seasons /rom his armpits. To th^m he milked out 
butter in a silver %ish. He cast off that body of his. It 
became the period which connects day and night. He 
desired ‘ May I be propagatedi’ He practised ausjere fervour. 
He became pregnant. He created the g^s from his mouth. 
To them he milked out Soma in a golden dish. He cast off 
that body of his. It became day. These are Prajapati’s 
milkings. He who thus knows, milks out offspring. ‘ Day 
(diva) has come to us;’ this (exclamation expresses^ the 
godhead of the gods. He wh6 thus knows the godhead of 
the gods, obtains -the gods. This is the birth of days and 
nights. He who thus knows the birth of days and nights, 

* incurs no suffering in the days and nights. Mind (or soul,- 
manasl, was created ffom the non-existent. Mind created 
Prajapati. Prajapati created offsprihg. All this, whatever 
exists, rests absolutely on mind.* This is that Brahma called 
Svovasyasa. For the man who thus knovfls, (Usha%), dawning, 
dawns more and more bright ; he becomes prolific in offspring, 
and (rich)’in cattle ; he oTatains the rank of^Parameshthin.” 
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(3) ii . 3 • 8.1. — “ Prajapati desired, ‘ May I pro- 

pagate.’ He practised austerity. He became pregnant. He 
became yellow-brown. * Hence a woman vfben pregnant, 
b ping yftllow. becomes brown. Being pregnant with a^ foetus, 
he became exhausted Being exhausted he became blackish- 
brown Hence an exhausted person becomes blapkish-brpwn. 
His breath became'alive. With that breath (urn) Im created 
Asuras. Therein consists the Asura-nature'/of^AsCtas. He 
who thug knows this Asura-nature of Asuras becomes a man 
possessing breath. ‘Breath does not foftake him. Having 
created the Astras he regarded himself as a^father. After 
that he creked the Fathers (Pitris). That constitutes the 
. fatherhood of the Fathers-. He who thus knows the fatherhood 
of the Fathers, becomes as a father of his own ; the Fathers 
resort to his oblatioiK Having created the Fathers, he 
r reflected. After that he created mem That ^constitutes the 
manhood of men. He who knows the manliood of men, 

becomes inteUigent. Mind does not forsake him. To him, 

when he was creating men, day appeared in the heaven. 
After that he created the gods. This constitutes the^ godhead 
of the gods. To him who thus knows the godhead of the^ 
*ffods, day appears in the heavens.- These .are the four 
streams, viz., gods, men, fathers and Asums. In all of these 
water is like the air.” 

(4) iu.2.3.*9.— “ This Shudra has sprung from 

non-existence.” ^ 



The foUowing explanation of the origin of creation is 

given by the Taittiriya Arany aka : 

T.A., » i . 12 . 3 • !•— “ This is water, fluid. Prajapati alope 

was produced on a lotus leaf. Within, m his mind, desire 

arose, ‘ Let me create this.’ Hence whatever a man aims 
at in bis mind, he declares by speech, ^and performs by act. 
Hence this verse has been uttered, ‘ Desire formerly arose m , 
it, whieh was the primal germ of mipd, (and which), ^sages, 
searching with their intellect, have discovered in the" heart 
as the bond between the existent and the non-existent.’ 

* (Rig Veda X. 129 . 4). That of which he i s desirous comes to 

^ Muir, VoL I, p* 23. 

2 Muir, Vol. I, 'pTZl-m ^ 

® Mnir, ¥oL I, p. 32. . ■ ' 
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the man who thus knows. He practised austere fervour. 
Having practised austere fervour, l^e shook his, body, ikom 
its flesh the ®rishis (called) Arunas, Ketus and Vatarasanas 
arose! His nails became the Vaikhanasas, his hairs the 
Valakhilyas. The fluid (of his body became) a tortoise 
m'=»ying amid the waters. He>said to him ‘ Thou hast sprung 
from my skin and flesh.’ 4, ‘ No,’ rephed the tortoise, ‘ I was 
here, before,’ 'In that (in his'*havmg been ‘ before ' purvam) 
consists the manl^od of a man (pumska). Becoming a msfti, 
Purusha with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet (R.V. oik . 90 . 1) he arose. Prajapati «aid to him, 

‘ thou ,y^ert produced before me ;^do thou lirst make this.’ 
He took water from this in the cavity of his two hands and 
placed it on the east, repeating th^ text, ‘ so be it, O Sun.’ 
From thence the sum arose. That was the eastern quarter. , 
Then Aruna Ketu placed (the water) to* the south, saying 
‘ so be it, O Agni.’ Thence Agni arose. That was the 
southern quarter. Then Aruna Ketu placed (the water]^ to 
the west, saying ‘so be it, 0,Vayu.’ Thence arose Vayu. 
That was the w'estem quarter. Then Aruna Ketu placed (the 
» water) to the north, saying ‘ so be it, O Indra.’ Then arose 
Indra. That is the northern quarter. Then ^una Ketu placed 
(the water) in th^ centre, saying ‘so be it, O Pushan.’ Thence 
arose Pushan. That is this quarter. Then Aruna Ketu 
placed (the water) above, saying ‘ so be it, gods.’ Thence 
arose gods, men. Fathers, Gandharvas 5nd Apsarasas. That 
is the upper quarter. From the drops which fell aj^art arose 
the- Asuras, Rakshasas, and Pisachas. Therefore they 
perished, because they were produced from drops. Hence 
Hhis text has been uttered ; ‘ when the great waters -became 
pregnant, containing wisdom, and generating Svayambhu, 
from them wene created these creations. All this was 
produced from the, waters. Therefore all this is Brahma 
- Svayambhu.’ Hence all this was as it were loose, as it were 
imstgady. Prajapati was that. Having made himself through 
himself, he entered into that. 'V\ih«refore this verse has been ^ 
uttered ; ‘ Having formed the "World, having formed existing 
things and all intermediate quarters and quarters, Prajapati 
the first born of the ceremonial entered into himself with 
himself.’^’ ’ ■* ' 
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The Mahabhaxata has its own contribution to make to the 
subject. It propoim<5.s the theory of creation by Manu. 
The Vanaparvan^* says : - 

“ There was a great rishi, M&nu, son of Vivafsvat, majestic, 
itt lustre equal to Prajapati. In energy, fiery vigour, pros- 
perity and austere fervour he^surpassed both his father and 
his grandfather. * Standing with arm,^,on one foot, 

on the, spacious' Badari, htf practised intense austere fervour. 

• T his direful exercise he pdformed with his head downwards, 
and with unwinking eyes, for 10,000 years. Once, when, 
clad in dripping rags, -^th matted hair, he was so engaged, 

» a fish came to him on the banks of the Chirini, and* spake : 

‘ Lord, I am a small fish ; I dread the stronger ones, and from 
them you must save me. For the stronger fish devour the 
weaker ; this has been immemorially ordained as our means 
of subsistence. Deliver me from this flood of apprehension 
in which I am sinking, and I will requite the deed.’ Hearing 
this, Manu filled with compassion, took thc' flsb, in his hand, * 
and bringing him,, to the water threw him,.into a jar bright 
as a moonbeam. In it the fish, being dkcellently tended, 
grew ; for Manu treated hkn like a son. After a long' time he 
became very large and could not be contained in the jar. 
Then, seeing Slanu h6 said again : ‘ In order that I may thrive, 
remove me elsewhere.’ Manu then took him out of the, jar, 
brought him to a large pond, and threw him in. There he 
continued to grow for very many years. Although the pond 
was two yc^anas long and one yojana broad, the lotus-eyed, 
fish found in it no room' to move ; and again said to Manu, 

‘ Take me to Ganga, the dear queen of tKe ocean-monarch ; 
in her I shaE dwell ; or do as thou thinkest* best, 'for I must 
contentedly submit to thy authority, as'through thee I have 
eBcceedingly increased.’ Manu accordingly took the fish and ' 
threw him into the river Ganga. There he waxed for*«iome 
^ time, when he again said to Manu, ‘ Prom my great bulk I 
cannot move in the Ganga ; be gracious and remove me 

* quickly to thh oceanf Manu took him out of the Ganga ; 
and east him into the sea. Although so huge, the fish was 

r ^ 
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easily borne, and pleasant to touch and smell, as Manu 
carried him.^ When he had, been thrown into the ocean he 
said to Maniitt ‘ Greai^ord, thou hast in every ^ay preserved 
me ; now hear from me what thou must do when the time 
arrives. Soon shall all these terrestrial objects, both fixed 
and moving, be dissolved. I^e time ’for the purification of 
the^orlds lias now arrived. I therefore inform thee what is 
for thy>greatest good. The period dreadful for the universe, 
moving and fixed, has come. Malsje for tliyself a strong ship, 
with a cable attached ; embark in it with the seven'rishis and 
stow in it, carefully preserved ^d assbrted, ^11 the seeds which 
have been described of old by* Brahmins. When embarked 
in the ship, look out for me. I shajl come recognizable by my 
horn. So shalt thou do ; I greet thee and depart. These 
great waters cannot be crossed ov^ without me. Distrust 
not my, word.’ Manu replied, ‘ I shall do as thou hast said.’ 
After taking mutual leave they departed each on bis own way. 
Manu then, as enjoined, taking with him the seeds, floated 
on the billowy ocean in the beautiful ship. He then thought 
on the fish, which knowing his desire, arrived with all spSed, 
distinguished by a horn. When Manu saw the horned 
leviathan, lofty as a mountain, he fastened the ship’s cable 
to the horn.' Being thjis attached, the fish dragged the ship 
with great rapidjty, transporting it across the briny ocean 
which seemed to dance with its waves and thunder with its 
waters. Tossed by the tempests, tfie ship whirled like a reeling 
and intoxicated woman. Neither the earth nor the quarters 
of the world appeared ; there was nothing but water, air, and 
sky? In the world thus confounded, the seven rishis, Manu, 
and* the fish were beheld. So, for very many years, the fish, 
unwearied, drew the ship over the waters ; and brought it at 
'length to the highest peak of Hijnavat. He then, .smiling 
gently, said to thq rishis, ‘ Bind the ship without delay to this 
peak.’ They did so accordingly. And that highest peak of 
Himavat is still knqwn by the name of Naubandhana (‘ the 
Binding of the Ship’). The friendly fish (or god, animisha) 
then said to the rishis, ‘ I am the Prajapati Brahma, than 
whom nothing higher can be reached. In the form of a fish 
I have delivered you from this’ great Sanger. Manu shall • 
create all living beings, gods, asuras, jmen, with all worlds, 
and all things moving and fixed. By my favourand through 
severe austere fervour, he shall attain perfect ^nsight into his 
creative work, and shall not become bewildered.’ Ha'ving 
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thus spoken, the fish in an instant disappeared. Manu, 
desirous to call creatures^into exastence and bewMered in his 
work, perfornied a great abt of austere fdrvour ; and then began 
visibly to create all living beings.” ^ 

The Adi Paxvan of^the Mahabharata gives a some what 
diiferent version of the story bf creation* : ^ >*• ' 

“ Vaisahmpayan ^aid ; I shall, after making obeisfinee to 
Syayambfeu relate to thee exactly the production and destruc- 
tion of the gods and „other ^bemgs. Six great rishis are 
known as the^ mind-born sons^ of Brahma, viz., Marichi, Atri, 
Angira^ Pulastya, Pulahaf and Kratu. Kasyapa was the 

• son of Marichi : and front Kasyapa sprang these creatures. 
There were born to Daksha thirteen daughters of eminent 
rank, Aditi, Diti, Danur Kala, Danayu, Simuka, ]&odha, 

*■ Pradha, Visva" Vipata, Kapila and Mfini. Kpdru also was 
of the number. These daughters had valorous sons and 
grandsons innumerable.” 

‘•‘Daksha, the glorious rishi, tranquil in spirit, and great in 
austere fervour, sprang from the right thumb of Krahma. 
Prom the left thumb sprang that great Muni’s wife on whom e 
he begot fifty daughters. Of these he gave ten' to Dharma, 
twenty-seven to Ifidu (Soma), and accordii% to the celestial 
system, thirteen to Kaisyapa.” Pitamaha’s descendant 
Manu, the god and the lord of creatures, was his (it does 
not clearly appear whose) son. The eight Vasus, whom 
I shall detail, were his sons. Dividing the right breast 
of Brahnm, the glorious Dharma (Righteousness), issued m a 
human form, bringing happiness to all people. He had three 
eminent sons, Sama, Kama, and Harsha (Tranquillity, Love, ^ 
and Joy), who are the delight of all creatures, and by their 
might support the world . . . Arushi, the dajightej: of Manu, 
was the wife of that sage (Chyavana, son of Bhrigu) . . . There 
are two other sons of Brahma, whose mark remains in the 
world, Dhatri, and Vidhatri, who remained with Manu, Their 
sister was the beautiful goddess Lakshmi, whose honie is 
'the lotus. Her mind-born sons are the steeds who move in 

• the sky . . , When the creatures who were desirous of food, 
bad devoure3 one another, Adharraa (Uprighteousiress) was 
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produced, the destroyer of all Beings. His wife was Mrriti, 
and hence the Rakshasas are qalled Nairritas, or the offspring 
of Nitffiti. had thtee dreadful scms, continuSlly addicted 
to evil-, deeds, Bhaya, Mahabhaya (Fear and Terror) and 
Mrityu (Death) the ender of beings. He has neither wife, 
nor any son, for he is the ender.” 

“ fiorn all with splendou)?, like that of j|reat rishis, the ten 
sons of Frachetafe are reputed tohave been virtuous and holy ; 
and by them the glorious beings wSre formerly burnt up bj» 
the fire springing from their mouths. » From them was bom 
Daksha PraeljBtasa ; and from JDaksha, th^ P^ent of the 
world (were produced), these crfetmes. Cbhabiting witji 
Virini, the Muni Daksha begot a thousand sons like himself, 
famous for their yeligious observances, to whom Narada 
taught tlje doctrine of final liberation, the uneqjialled know- 
ledge of the S^nkhya. Desirous of creatuig offspring, the 
Prajapati Daksha next formed fifty daughters, of whom he 
' gave ten to Dharma, thirteen to Kasyapa, and twenty -seven 
devoted to the regulation of time to Indu (Soma) . . . (5n 
Dakshayani, themost excellent of his thirteen wives, Kasyapa, 
,the son of Marichi, begot the Adityas, headed by Indra and' 
distinguished By their energy, and also Vivasvat. To Vivasvat 
was born a son, th© mighty Yama Vaivasvata. To Martanda 
(i.e., Vivasvat, the Sun) was born the wise and mighty Manu, 
and also the renowned Yama, his (Manu’s) younger brother. 
Righteous was this wise Manu, on whom^ race was founded. 
Hence this (family) of men became known as the race of 
Manii. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and other men sprang from 
this Manu. From him, O king, came the Brahmin conjoined 
with the Kshatriya. Among them .the Brahmins, children 
of Manu, held the Y^da with the Vedangas. The children of 
Manu are s§id to, have been Vena, Dhrishnu, Narishyanta, 
Nabhaga, Ikshvaku,. Karusha, Saryati, Ha the eighth, 

^ Prishadra the ninth, who was addicted to the duties of a, 
Kshatriya, and Nabhagarishta, the tenth. Manu had also 
fifty ^her sons ; but they all, as wedtavejieard, perished in 
consequence of mutual dissensions. Subsequently, the wise 
Pururavas was born of Ha, who, we heard, was both his 
mother and his father,” 
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The Ramayana also deals with tHe subject of creation. 
One account of it will be found in the second Kanda.^ 
It says : <■ 

“ Perceiving Rama to be ' incensed, Vasishtha repj-ied : 

‘ Jabaii also knows'^ the destructfon and renovatior^ of this 
world. But he spoke as he dM from a desire' tp induce you 
to return? Learn from me, lord of the earth, this (account of) 
the origin of the world, r The (iniverse was nothing but water. 

In it the eEprth Vas fashioned. Then Brahm'^. Svayambhu 
came into existence, with '“the deities. He next, becoming a 
boar, raised up the earthf and created the entire world, with 
the saints, his sons. Brahma, the eternal, unchanging, and 
undecaying, was produ'ced from the ether (akasa). From 
*• him sprang IViarichi, of whom KasyajJa was the son^ From 
Kasyapa sprang *^Vivasvat : and from him was descended 
Manu, who was formerly the lord of creatures (Prajapati). - 
Ikshvaku was the son of Manu, and to him this prosperous 
earth was formerly given by his father. Know that this 
^Ikshvaku was the former king in Ayodhya.” 

There is besides this another ^ story of creation, if 
occurs in the third Kanda and is in the following terms 
“ Having heard the words of Rama, the bird (.Jatayu) made 
known to him his own race, and himself, and the origin of all 
beings. ‘ Listen while„I declare to you from the commencement 
all the Prajapatis (lords of creatures) who came into existence 
in the ejirliest time. Kardama was the first, then Viferita, 
Sesha, Samsraya, the energetic Bahuputra, Sthanu, Marichi, 
Atri, the strong Kratu, Pulastya, Angiras, Prachetas, Pulaha, 
Daksba, then Vivasvat, Arishtanemi, and the glorious 
Kasyapa, who was the last. The Prajapati Daksha is famed 
to have had sixty daughters. Of these Kasyapa took in 
marriage eight elegant maidens, Aditi„.Diti,oDanu, Kalaka, 
Tamra, Krodhavasa, Manu and Anala. Kasyapa, pleased, 
then, said to these maids : ‘ ye shall bring forth sons like me, 
preservers of the ^ three worlds,’ Aditi, Diti, Danu, and 
Kalaka assented ; but the others did not agree. Thirty-three 
gods were b^rne by,Aditi, the Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, and 
the two Asyins.” 
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“Manu, (wife) of Kasyapa* produced men, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras. ‘ Brahmins were born 
from the mouth, Kshatyiyas from thl; breast, Vaishyas fr&m 
the tliighs, an^ Shudras from the feet ’ so says the Veda. 
Anala gave birth to all trees with pure fruits,” 


Vlil 
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As an illustration of what the PuTanas^ have to say, I 
extract the follWing passages ffo:qci the Vishnif Purana^ : — 

“ BefcJre the mundhne egg exis^fed the divine Brahma 
Hiranyagarbha the eternal originator of all worlds, who was 
the form and essehfce of Brahma, wh» consists of the divine 
Vishnu, who Again is identical with the Rik, YajuS, Saman and 
Atharva-Vedas.^ From Brahma’s right thufnb was born the 
Prajapati Daksha ; Daksha had a daughter Aditi ; from her 
was born Vivasvat ; aij.d from him sprang Manu. Manu h^d 
sons called Ikshvaku, Nriga, Dhyishta, Saryati, Narishyanta, 
Pramsu, "* Nabhaganedishta, Karusha, and Prishadhra. 
J)esirous of a son, Manu sacrificed to Mitra and Varuna ; but * 
in consequence of a wrong invocation through an irregularity 
of the hotri-priest?*a daughter called Ila was born. Then 
through the favour of Mitra and .Varuna she became to . 
Manu a son called Sudyunma. But being again changed into 
a female through the wrath of Isvara (Mahadeva) sfte wandered 
near the hermitage of Budha the son of Soma (the Moon) ; 
who becoming enamoured of her had by her a son? called 
PururWas. After his birth, the god who is formed of 
sacrifice, of the Rik, Yajus, Saman, and Atharva Vedas, of 
aft things, of mind, of nothing, he who is in the form of the 
sacrificial Male, was worshipped by the rishis of infinite 
splendour who desired that Sudyunma should recover his 
manhood. Through the favour of this god Ila became again 
' Sudyumna.” 

The ¥ishnu Purana then proceeds to give the following 
particulars regarding the sons gf Manu 

(i) “ Prishadhra became a Shudra in«eonseqi?ence of his 

having killed his religious preceptor’s cow.” 

i Muir, Vol. f, pp. 220-221. ’ . ' " 
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(ii) “From Kaxusha the fearushas, Kshatriyas of great 

BOwer were descended* f « \ xr » -s n 

® “ Nathaga, tie ion of Nedishtt. becama a Vmshya.” 

The above is the story of the Solar race. The.^'ishnu 
Pvffana' has also a parallel story relating to the W 
race which according to it sprang from Atri. just as the 

Solnr mcc from Mnnu i ^ « r . 

“ Atri was the s(5n of Brahi/ia. and the father of Soma (the 
ftioon), A^hom Brahjna instaUed as the spvereign of plants, 
Brah^ns and stars » ^ Afterccelebrating the mjasuya saerr- 
fice, Soma became intoxicated with pnde, afid earned off 
Xara (Star), th€ wife of Bflhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, 
whom, although admonished and entreated by Bramha, the 
and rms, Soma refused to restore Soma s part was 
taken by Usanas ; aifd Rudra, who had studied under 
- Angiras, aided Bphaspati. A fierce Conflict ensued jDetween 
the^two sides supported respectively by the gods and the 
Daityas, etc., Bramha interposed, and compeUed Soma to - 
restore Tara to her husband. She had, however, m bhe 
meantime become pregnant, and bore a son Budha (the 
, planet Mercury), of whom when strongly urged, she a^ow-^ 
fedged Soma to be the father. Pururavas>= was the son 
of this Budha by Ila. the daughter of Manu Purura.^s » 
had six sons, of whom the eldest was Ayus. Ayus had five 
sons * Nahusha, Kshattravriddha, Rambha, Raji and Anenas. 

“ Kshattravriddha had a son Sunahotra who had three sons, 
Kasa, Lesa Ind Grifeamada. From the last sprang Saunaka, 
who originated the system of four castes. Kasa had » son, 
Kasirafa, of whom again Dirghatamas was the son, as 
Dhanvantari was of Dirghatamas. 

Coimiare these ideologies of creation with those set out 
in Chapter II and what do we find ?„ I think the result 
of comparison may be set down in the following pro- 
positions : (1) One is sacerdotal in -colour and character, 
the other is secular ; (2) One refers to a human being 

" ' ; 

Muir Vol L pp. 225-226. ^ 

r » Ihe loves of Pururavas and tlfe 4^para Urvaai are related in the Satapatha 
Brahmana xi. 5 . 1 . 11 ; m the Vfehnn Parana, i v. 6. 19. ff ; in the Bhagavata Puran^ 

* ix 14- and in thh HarivaiSsa, section 26. The Mahabharata, Adip. section 75. 
aUndes to PurTOS as having been engaged in a contest with the Brahmins. 

This passage will ixereafter. c 

» ViRh-mi Purana. . 
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' Manu as the progenitor, the other refers to God Brahma 
or Prajapati ^ the originator; (3)f0ne is higtorical in its 
drift, the othet is supernatmal; (4) One speaks of the 
deluge, the other is completely silent about it; (5) One 
aims at explaining the four Varna^, the other aims at 
explaining tht: origin of society only. . 

These differepces are many and fmpiamental. Parti- 
cularly 'fundahiental seems to be ■the difference in regard 
to Chaturvarnya. The sacerdptal ideology recognizes it, 
but the secular ideology does, not. It Is true that an 
attempt is made to eqmbine the two by eSplaining, a& is 
done in the Ramayana and the Puranas, how Manu’s 
progeny developed into four Farms. But obviously this 
is an attempt 'to mould, the two ideologies into one. This * 
attempt is deliberate and calculated. Bht the difference 
between the two ideologies is so fundamental that in 
spite of this attempt they persist as two separate ideologies. 
All that has happened is thaf instead of one we have 
twp explanations of Chaturvarnya, supernatural Chatur*- 
varnya, produced by Purusha, and natural Chaturvarnya , - 
as developed among Manu’s sons. That t\ie result should 
be so clumsy shows that the two ideologies are 
fundamentally different and irreconcilable. It is a pity 
that the existence of two such ideologies recorded in the 
Brahmanie literature has not been noticed by scholars 
who have dealt with the subject. But the fact of their 
existence and their significance canpot be ignored. ,What 
is the significance of, the existence of two such ideologies 
fundamentally different and irreconcilable ? To me, it 
seems that they aTe the ideologies of two different Aryan 
races — one believing m^Chaturvarnya and the othjer nof 
believing* in Chaturvarnya — who at later stage became 
merged into one. If this reasoning is well-foimded then 
this difference in ideologies disclosed by the 'Brahmanie 
literature furnishes further evidence in support of the new 
theory^ 
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V IX 


The third and the most unimpeachable evidence in 
support of my view comes from the anthropometrical 
survey of the Indian people. ^Such a sur^fey wss first 
made by Sir Herbert Risley in 1901. On thtJ basis of 
cephalic index, he came 'to the conclusion that the people 
of India were a mixture of four difPerent races : (1) Aryan, 
(2) Dravidian, ^3) Mongolian, and (4) Scythian. He even 
went to the length of dpfening the areas where they were 
massed. The survey was a very rough one. His conclu- 
sions have been tested'^by Dr. Guha in'1936. His Report 
on the subject forms a very valuable dochment in the 
field of Indian Wthropology. The map" prepared by 
Dr. Guha on which he has plotted so to say the distribution 
of the Indian people according to thSir head measurements 
throws a flood of light on the racial composition of the 
people of India. Dr. Guha’s conclusion, is that the Indkn 
people are comppsed of two racial'stocks : (1) long-headed, 
and (2) short-headed, and that the ^ng-headed are in 
the interior of India and the short-headed ^e on the 
outskirts. ^ , 

The evidence of skulls found in different parts of India 
also goes to confirm this. This is how Dr, Guha sjams up 
the evidence on this point : 

“ The accounts of the«human remains from prehistoric sitfes 
given above, though extremely meagre, with the exception of 
those of the Indus Valley, enable us neveirt;heless to visualise 
the broad outlines of the racial history jaf India in these times. 

« From the beginning of the 4th Millennium B.C. North-western - 
India'seems to have been in the occupation of a long-headed 
race with a narrow prominent nose. Side by side wifh them 
we find the existence of another very powerfully built race 
also long-headed, but with lower cranial vault, and equally 
long-faced and narrow nose, though the latter was not so high 
pitched as tfiat^of the former. 

^ See Appendix v. * 
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A third type with broader head and apparently Armenoid 

affinities als 9 existed, but its adfent occuired probably 
somfwhat later judged* by the age of the site at Harappa from 
which' most of these latter type of skulls came.” 

Speaking in terms of the Alpine mid the Mediterranean 
race, pne can say that the ’Indian people are composed 
of two stocks :^,(1) The Mediterranean or the long-headed 
race, alnd (2^ the Alpine or the short-headed rac^e. 

About the MSditerraneap rage, * certain facts are 
admitted. Ibis admitted that it is a lace; which spoke 
the Aryan language.^ It is adrMtted that its heme .was 
in Exirope round about the Mediterranean basin and from 
thence it migrated to India. Frqm its localization, it is 
clear that it 'must haye come to India before the entry of, 
the Alpine race. • 

* Similar facts about the Alpine race remain to be 
ascertained. First is about the home of the Alpine *race 
and second is » about its naliye speech. According to 
2rof. Ripley, the home of the Alpine race was in Aiia 
somewhere in the Himalayas. His reasons may be given 
in his own words." Says Prof. Ripley* : 

“ What right have we for the assefittion that this infiltration 
of population from the East — ^it was not a conquest, every- 
thing points to it as a gradual peaceful immigration, often 
merdy the settlement of unoccupied territory— marks the 
advent of an overflow from the direction of Asia ? The 
proof of this rests largely upon our knowledge of the people 
@f that continent, especially of the Pamir region, the Western 
Himalayan highlands. Just here on the ‘ roof of the world,’ 
where Max^ Muller and the early philologists placed the 
primitive home, of Ar^an civilization, a human type prevails 
which tallies almost exactly with our ideal Alpine or Celtic 
European race. The researches of De Ujfalvy, Topinard, and 
others localize its peculiar traits oV§r a vast territory here- 
' abouts. The Galchas, mountain Tadjiks,* and their fellows « 
are grey-eyed, dark-haired, stocky in build, mth cephalic 
indexes ranging above 86 for the most part. Prom this region 
a long chain of peoples of a similar pltysieal type extends, 

1 Rti,ces of Europe pp* 473-4. ^ ^ 
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uninterruptedly westw^d over Asia Minor and into Europe. 

Tfc only pokit which thfe discovery of^ broad ^eam Western 
Asia occupied by an ideal Alpine type settles, is that it 
emphasises the affinities of this pecuHar race. It is no proof 
of direct immigratioR from Asia at all, as Tappeiner observes. 

It does, however, Ipad us to turn our eyes eastward wh|n we 
seek for the origin of the broad-hdhded type. Thing| vague y 
point to an origihal ethnic base of supplied spmewhere in 
•this direction. It, could not lie westward, for everywhere 
along the Atlantic the race«slowly disappears, so to speak. 
That the A:^ine‘type approaches all the other Human milhons 
on the Asiatic' continent,*in the head form especially, m 
hair, colour and statur? as well, also prejudices us in the 
matter ; just as the increasing long-headedness and extreme 
brunetness of our Mediterranean race led us previously to 

' derive it from sojne type parent to that of the African Negro. 

These points are then fixed ; the roots of the Alpine race ran 
eastward ; those of the Mediterranean type towards the . 

south.” 

On the question of its language there is -a certain 
amount of dispute* as to who introduced the Aryan 
language in Europe, whether the Nordics (the piuest of 
the Indo-Germans) or the Alpines. *' But there is no 
dispute that the language of the Alpine race was Aryan 
and therefore it is entitled to be called Aryan race m 
philological sense. , 


From the foregoing statement of facts, it. will be seen 
that there is a solid foundation in anthropometiy and 
Mstory, in support of the Rig Veda that there were in 
India iwo Aryan races and not dhe. Having regard to 
. this, one cannot' refuse to admit that here there is a 
direct conflict between the Western theory and the 
testimony of the Rig Veda. Whereas the Western theory 
speaks of one ^yan race, the .Rig Veda spgaks of two 

^ Madison — * Jiie Passing of the Oreat Race ’ (1^22); pp. 238*239. 
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Aryan races. The Western theory is thus in conflict 
with the Rig^ Veda , on a 'major issue. The Rig* Veda 
being the best evidence on the subject the theory which 
is in conflict with it must be rejected. There is no escape. 

This conflict on the major issue also creates a conflict 
on thfe issue of invasion ^nd conquest. We do not know 
which, CM the tWo Aryan races came to India first. But 
if they belonged to the Alpine tace then its home being 
near the Himalayas, there is no room for the theory of 
invasion from outside. As to the conquest* of the native 
tribes, assuming it to be a fact,, the matter is Aot quite , 
so simple as Western writers have supposed. On the 
footing that the Dasas and Dasyus were racially different 
from the’Aryans, the theory of conquest muSt take account 
not merely of a possible conquest of basas and Dasyus 
' by Aryans but also of a possible conquest of Aryans by 
Aryans. It must also explain which of the two Afyans 
conquered the Dasas and Dasyns if they conquered them 
«,t all. , 

The Western fheoi^, it is clear, ^ only a hurried 
conclusion drawn from insufficient examination of facts 
and believed to be correct becadse it tallied with certain 
pre-conceived notions about the mentality of the ancient 
Aryans which they were supposed to have possessed on 
no other grounds except that their alleged modern 
descendents, namely, the Indo-Germanic races are known 
to possess. It is built on certain^selected facts which are 
assumed to be th^ only facts. It is extraordinary that a 
theory with such a slender and insecure foundation in 
fact should have been propounded by Western scholars 
'for serious scholars and should have held the field ffor 
such a long time. In the face of the discovery of new 
facts set out in this Chapter -the theory can no longer 
stand and must be thrown on the scrap heap. 


. Chapter VI 

SHUDRAS AND DASAS " 

It lias bein shown how untenable the ^Western theory is. 
The only part of ^the theory 'that remains to^ be considered 
is : who are the^Shudras | 'Mr. A. C. Das* says : — 

*“ The Dasas and the Basyus were either savages br non- 
Vedic Aryan tribes. Those of them that were captured in 
war were probably madef slaves and formed'the Shudra caste.” 

' Mr. Kane% *anQther Vedic scholaf and upholder of the 
Western theory, holds the view that ; 

“ The word ‘ Dasa ’ in later literature means a ‘ serf or a 
slave.’ It follows that the Pasa tribes that we see^opposed 
to the Aryas in the Rig Veda were gradually^vanquished and 
'were then made to serve the Aryas. Ip the Manusmriti^ 
(VIII, 413) the Shudra is said to have been created by God 
for service (dasya) of the Brahmana. Wc find in the Tai. 
Samhita the Tai. Bralpnana and other Brahmana works 
that the Shudra occupied the same position that he does 
in the Smrttis. Therefore it is reasonable to infer that the 
Dasas or Dasym conquered by the Aryans were gradually 
transfoumed into the Shudras.” 

According to this view the Shudras are the same as 
Dasas, and Dasyus aipi further the Shudras were the 
non-Aryan original inhabitants of India and were in a 
primitive and a savage state of civilization/’ It is these 
propositions which we must now proceed to examine. 

'To begin with the first proposition. It is not one 
proposition but is realty two propositions rolled 4n cme. 
•“One is that the Dasas afld, Dasyus are one and the same' 
people. Thq other that they and the Shudras are one 
and the same people. 

^ Rig Vedio Culture.'jp. 133. 

® Bkaarma S'iiastra, II (I), p, $3. # ■ ^ 
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That the Dasas^^ Dasyus are one and the same 
people „ is a * j)roposit;ion of doubtful validity. Such 
references to them as are to be found in the Rig Veda 
are not decisive. In some places the terms Dosa and 
Basyu are used in a way as though tKere was no difference 
betweeh the two. Shambara, Shushna, Vritra and Pipru 
are described both as Dasao and Dasyus. Both Dasas 
and Dasyus are d^escribed as thfe enemies of Indra and 
Devas and sj^ecially the Ashvinsj The cities of both 
Dasas as well as of the DasyuS aye descriUd^to have been 
levelled down by Indra and Deyas. The defeat *of both , 
Dasas as weU as Dasyus is described as producing the 
same effect, namely, release of water and the ^emergence 
of Hght.,' In describiag the release of DaBhiti both are^ 
referred to, at one place he is said to have been released 
' from the Dasas and at another place he is said to have 

been released from tfie Dasyus. 

While 'these 'references suggest that the Dasas a,nd 
Dasyus were the ’Same, there are other references which 
suggest that they;-, were different. This, is clear from the 
fact that.the Dasas are referred to sep^ately in 54 places 
and Dasyus are referred to separately in 78 pla,ces. Why 
should there be so many separate references if they did 
not fgrm two distinct entities ? The probability is that 
they refer to two different commumties. 

About the second proposition that the Shuras are 
the same as the Dasas and Dasyus, one can definitely say 
that it is without any foundation whatsoever. 

To make’ out a case that the Shudras are the same as 
*the Dasas and Dasyus an attempt is made to treat the 
word Shudra as a derivative word. The word is said to be 
derived from Shuc (sorrow) and.dw (oyercome) and means 
one overcome by sorrow, fa this connection reliance is 
placed on the story told in the Vedanta SUtra (i : 3 . 34) 
of JanasrvM who is said to have been overcome by 
sorrow on heaxing the contem|)tuous talk of the flamingoes 
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about himself ^ The same derivation is given by the 
Vishnu Purana*. ' ^ « 

. . r , T 

How far are these statements well-founded ? , To say 
that Shudra is not proper name but is a derivative word 
is too silly for words. The Brahmanic ^writers excel 
everybody in the* art of indenting false etymologies. 
There is no word for which 'they will not design some sort 
olf etymology. Speaking of the different etymologies of 
the word Upanishad given l^y Brahmanic writers, Prof. Max 
Muller®, said : ' ^ , 

“ These explanations seem so wilfully perverse that it is 
difficult to tmderstand the unanimity of native scholars. We 
^ ought to take into account, howeyer, that very general 
tendency among* half-educated people, to acquiesce in any 
etymology which accotmts for the most prevalent meaning of 
a word. The Aranyakas abound in such etymologies, which 
probably were never intended as real etymologies, in our sense 
of the word, but simply as plays on words, helping to account 
' somehow for their meaning.” ^ ^ 

T his warning {equally well applies to. the attempt of the 
Vedanta Sutra and of the Vayu Purana to make the word 
Shudra a derivative word suggesting that it meant a 
‘sorrowful j^eople and we must therefore reject it as 
being absurd and senseless. 

We have, however, direct evidence in support 'of the 
proposition that Shudra is a proper name of a tribe or a 
clan and is not a derivative word as is sought to be made 

■ oiit« ■ ■ 

Various pieces of evidence can be adduced in favour 
of this proposition. The historians of Alexander’s invasiofi 
of India have described a number of republics as free, 
'independent and 'autonctopus whom Alexander encoun-' 
tered. These are, no doubt, formed of different tribes 


^ Beferred to by Kano’s Bharma Sbastra, II (I), p. 155* 
* Mmi, Vo!. I, ^ 97« 

® Bpanisliads — ^Introdnotionj^pp. laocix-lxxxi. 
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amd were by the name borne by those tribes. 

Among these 4s mentioned a people called /S^odan. They 
were a fairly important tribe, being one of those which 
fought Alexander though it suffered a defeat at his hands. 
Lassen identified them with the ancient Shvdras. Patanjali 
at 1 .’2 . 3 of his Mahajbhasya mentions Shudras and 
associajtes them' with the Abhiras. The Mahabharata in 
Chapter XXXII of,theSabha Parian speaks of the republic 
of the Shudras. The Vishau Parana as well as the 
Markandeya i*iirana and the Brahma Purana refer to the 
Shudras- as a separate tribe aipong many othfer tcibes 
and fix their location in the Western part of the country 
above the VindhySis*. • 


II 


Let us now turn, to the second proposition and examine 
the various elements of which it is composed. There 
are two elements in the propoi^tion. First is : Ai’e the 
words Dasyus and Dasas used in the racial sense indi- 
cative of their being non- Aryan tribes ? The second 
element is that assuming they were is there anything to 
indicate that they were, the native tribes of India ? Unless 
and until these two questions are answered, in the 
affirmative, there, is no possibility of identifying the 
Dasyus and Dasas with the Shudras. 

About the Dasyils, there is no evidence to show that 
the term is used in a jacial sense indicative of a qon-Aryan 
people. On the other hand, there is positive evidence 
in support of the conclusion? that it was used to denote 
persons who did not observe the Aryan form of religion.' 

In this connection, reference may be made to Verse 23 

;; 

See References in Tribes in Ancient India^ by B* C* Law, p# 350. 
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of Adhyaya 65 of the Shantiparvan of the Mahabharata. 
It reads as fqllows ^ 


The verse says r ^ « V 

In ali the Varnas and in all the Ashramas, one finds 

the existence of Pasyus.” — 

This statefnent from the "Mahabharata must be accepted 
as 'conclusive evidence •that Dasyif is not used as the 

name of a non-Aryan tribe. ; 

What is tl\p origin of the word Dasyu it„is difficult to 
'^say. But a suggestion^ has been ‘put forth that it was 
the word of abuse used by the Indo- Aryans to the 
Indo-Iranians. There is nothing upaatural or far-fetched 
in this suggestion. That the two had come injo conflict 
is borne out by history. It is therefore quite possible for 
the Indo- Aryans to have coined such a contemptuous 
name for their 'enemies. If this is yTue, then Dasyus 
cannot be regarded as the natives of India. • 

Regarding the Dasas, the question is whether there is 
any connection between them and the Azhi Dahaka of 
the Zend Avesta. The name Azhi-Dahaka is a compound 
name which consists of two parts. Azhi means serpent, 
dragon and Dahaka comes from root !>«*. meaning ‘ to 
sting, to do harm.* 'TUms Azhi~Dahaka meaning a stinging 
dragon. It is a proper name of a- person commonly 
known in Indo-Iranian traditions a^ Zofiak. He is 
mentioned in Yasht literature m&iy a times. He i| 
credited, to have lived in Babylon, where he had built a 
palace. He is also credited to have built a peat otiserva- 
'tory in Babylon. This m^hty devil Azhi Dahaka was 
• created by the Arch-demon Angra Mainyu in order to 
destroy the kingdom of holiness of the corporeal world. 


^ I am sorry I have lost tke referenoe. 
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This Azhi-Dahaka went to war against Yima the renowned 
of the Indo- Iranians ahd not only vaiiqnished him, 
but killed him m battle. 

Yima'is always spoken of in Avesta as Kshaeta meaning 
shining or ruling. Root Kshi has tWo meanings, to shine 
or to ^le. 'There is another ephithet commonly used 
for Yim^ and' "that is Hvmthwa meaning ‘ possessing 
good flock.’ " This Avesta Yima Khshaita became in lafer 
Persian language Jamshid. According to traditions, king 
Jamshid son bf Vivanghvant’W,as the great hero of the 
Iranian history, the founder of a great Persian civilization. 
He was a king of the Peshdiadyan dynasty. In Yasna 9 
and 5 (Koema Yashi) it is stated that ‘ Vivanshas ’ was 
the first’ mftTi who 'unceremoniously pounded Hasma, 
{Sk. Sas'ma) in this corporeal world S.nd the boon he 
'received was: to him was born a son nobly who was 
Yima the shining and of good flock, who was most 
glorious amongst the living ones, who was like a glowing 
jum amongst mankind, during whose kingship he made 
noblemen and cattle (animals) immortal, made waters and 
trees undrying. Tie possessed undiminishing (ever fresh) 
divine glory. During the kingship of famous Yima 
there was neither extreme cold nor extrenqe heat, there 

was no old age, death and envy. 

Is Dahaka of the Zenda Aveshta the same ag Dasa ot 
the Rig Veda ? If similarity in name can be relied upon 
as evidence, then obviously it points to their being the 
names of one and the same person. Dasa in Sanskrit 
can easily l?e Daha in Aveshta since sa m the former is 
natural conversion t,o ha in the latter. It jere the 
-only evidence the suggestion that Dasa of the Rig V^da 
and Dahaka of the "Zenda Avesta are the same could 
have been no better than a ndhjecture. But there is 
other and more cogent evidence which leaves no doubt 
about their identity. In Yasna Ha 9 (which is the same 
as Horn,Yashe) Azhi-JDahaka is spoken of as Ihree- 
mouthed," three.headed and six-eyed’. What is strikmg 
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is that this physical description of Dahaka in Ayesta is 
exactly similar to the description of Dasa in Rig Veda 
(x . 99 . 6) wtere he is also described aS^ having three 
heads and six eyes.‘ If the suggestion that the Dasa in 
the Rig Veda is the* same as Dahaka in the Avesta, is 
accepted, then obvipusly theDasas were not native tribes 
aboriginal to India. , 'f ^ ^ 

, ' ill 

■ , ; . V. P ' 

* Were they savages ? The Dasas and Dasyus w&e not a 
primitive people. They were as civilized as the Aryans 
in fact mpre powerful than the^ Aryans. « Spch is the 
^testimony of the* Rig Veda. It is well epitomized by 
Mr. Iyengar when he says that 

“ The Dasyus lived in cities (R.V.,' i . 53 . 8 ; i . 103 . 3) 
and under kings the names of many of whom are mentioned. 
They possessed ‘ accumulated wealth ’ (R.V., viii . 40 . 6) in 
the form of cows, horses and chariots (R.V ii . 15 . 4) which 
though kept in „ ‘ hundred-gated cfties ’ ,j^R.V., x . 99 . 3), 
Indra seized and gave away to his worshippers, the Aryas 
(R.V., i . 176 . 4). The Dasyus were welathy (R.V., i . 83 . 4) 
gnH owned property ‘ in the plains and on the hills ’ {R.V., 

X . 69 . 6). They wefe ‘ adorned with their array of gold and 
jewels’ (R.V., i,83.8). They owned many castles (R.V., 
i , 33 . 13 ; viii . 17 . 14). The Dasyu demons and the Arya 
gods alike lived in gold, silver and iron castles {SS.S,, vi • 23 ; 
A.V., v . 28 . 9 ; R.V., ii . 20 . 8). Indra overthrew for his 
worshipper, Divodasa, fr^uently mentioned in the hymns, 
a ‘ hundred stone castles ’ (R.V ., iv . 80 . SOj of the Dasyus. 
Aeni, worshipped by the Arya, gleaming in behalf of him, 
tore and burnt th^ cities of the ftrefess Dasyus. (R.V., 
vh .5.3). Brihaspati broke the stone prisons m which they 
kept the cattle raided from the Aryas (R.V., iv.67«. 3). 
f. The Dasyus owned 'chariots and used them in war like the 
Aryas and had the same weapons as the Aryas (R.V., 
viii . 24 . 27 ; iii . 80 , 5 ; ii . 15 . 4).’ 

' For the identifio^ion of Da«a with Dahaka I Am iadebted to the ^aharaahtra 

Hnyaaa Kosha> Voi. Ill, p. 53, 
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That the Dasas and Dasj^s were the same as the 
Shudras is a j)ure figment of imagination. It is on^y a 
wild guess. Itds tolerated because persons who make it 
axe respectable scholars. So far as evidence is concerned, 
there is no particle of it, which can he cited in support 
of it. ^s has been said before, the word Dasa occurs in 
the Rig ¥eda 54}, times and Dasyu 78 times. The Dasas 
and the Dasyus are sometimes .spoken together. The 
word Shudra occurs only once^ and that too in a context 
in which the Dasas and Dasjrps have no place. In the 
light of these considpations, it ^ is difficult to say how 
anyone in' his senses can say that Shudras are the same as 
the Dasas and Dasyus. Another^ fact which is to be 
noted is that the names Dasas and Dasyus completely 
disappear from the later Vedic literature* It means they 
were completely absorbed by the Vedic Aryans. But it 
is qxiite different with the Shudras. The early V§dic 
literature ds very silent about them. But the later Vedic 
literature is full of them. This shows that the Shudras 
were different from the Dasas and Dasyus. 


: .,IV;: 

.t?, . 

Were the Shudras non- Aryans ? IMOr. Kane says 

“A clear line of demarcation was* kept between the'Arya 
and the Shudra in the times of the Brahmana works and even 
in the Dharmasutras. The Tandya Brahmana speaks of a 
mock fight : ‘ the Shudra and Arya fight on a hide; out of the 
two they so arrange that the Arya colour becomes the victor. ’<■ 
The Ap- Dh. S. (I, i . 3'. 40-41) says that a brahmachart if he 
cannot himself eat all the food h§ h&s brought by begging, 
may keep it near an Arya (for his use) or he may give it to a 
Shudra who is a Dasa (of his teacher).’ • Similarly, Gautama 
X . 69 used the word ‘ anarya ’ for Shudra,” 


' Kane’s DliaTma Shastra, 11 (I), p. 35. 


On the question of the iMe of demarcation between the 
Shudras and Aryans, the matter needs to be carefully 
examined. 

The strength of the argument that the Shudras were 
non-Aryans is to be 'found in the following statements : 

A V iv 20.4.-^“ The thousand-eyed god shall this 
plant into my right hand ; wcth that do I see everyone, the 
Shudra as well as the Arya.” 

Kaihaka Samhitd, xxxiv . fi.— “ The Shudra and the A^a 
quarrel about the skin. The gods and the demons quarrelled 

about, the sun-; the gods^won it (the sun). ^ Yarn! 

Quarrelling with ShudraS) the Arya makes the Arya Varna 
win, makes himself successful. The Arya shall be inside the 
altar, the Shudra outside the altar. The Skin shall be white, 

»■ circular— the form of the sun.” ' „ • 

VajasamyiSa^ita^XKin.SO-Sl.--^^ 

barley in the field, the (owner of the field) is not pleased with 
tke nourished animal ; when a Shudra woman has an Arya as 
a lover, (the husband) does not long for Cthe consequent) 

prosperity ; ^ 

When a deer eats barley, the (ow^er of the field) does not 
approve of the nourished animal. When a Shudra is the 
lover of an Arya woman, the (husband) does not consent 
to the prosperity.” 


These stabzas, which speak of the Shudra and the 
Arya as separate and opposed form the foundation of 
the theoiry that the Shudras are non- Aryans. To say the 
least such a conclusion would be a very hasty one. Two 
considerations must bo borne in mind before any con- 
clusion is drawn from the aforementioned statements. In 
the first place, it must be borne in minib that” according to 
what has been said before and acccficding to the evidence 
of the Rig Veda, there are two categories of Aryans, the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic. Given this fact, it would be 
■"quite easy for an Arya of one class to speak of an Arya of 
^ another class, as though the two were separate and 
opposed. Interpreted in this way, the above statements, 
in which Shudras are set against the Aryans, do not mean 
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that they were not Aryas. They were Aryas of a different 
sect or class. 

That' this is" possible can be seen from the following 
statemehts in the sacred literature of the Hindus : 

(1) A.V., xix.32.8.— “ Make me, Oh, Darbha (grass), 

dear Ip the Brahmin, and the Rajanya (ji.e., Kshatriya), to 
the Shtidra and |o the Arya' and to him whom we love and to 
everyone who is able to see.” ' 

(2) A.V., xix.^2.1. — “Make me beloved among th^ 
gods, make me beloved among the priftces ; make me dear to 
everyone who sees, to the Shudrh and to the Arya.” 

(3) Vajasaneyi Scmhita, xviii.4^. — “ (Oh, Agni), give to 

us lustre among Brahmins, give us lustre among kings ; lustre 
among Vaishyas and among Shudras j,give to me lustre added 
to lustreo” ♦ ^ I 

(4) Vajasaneyi Samhita, xx.l7.— “ Whatever sin we have 
committed in the village, in the forest, in the assembly, with 
our senses, against the Shudra or against the Arya, whatever 
sin one of us (two, the sacrifieer and his wife) has committed 
in the rSatter of his duty (towards the other),— of that sin, 

^ you are the destroyer.” * 

(5) Vajasaneyi Samhita, xviii . 48.— “ As I speak these 
auspicious words^to the people, to the Brahmin and the 
Rajanya? to the Shudra and to thp Arya and to my own 
enemy, may I be dear to the gods and to the giver otdakshinas 
here in this world. May this desire of mine be granted. May 
that (enemy of mine) be subjected to me.” 

What do these statements show ? The first one makes 
a distinction between the Brahmins and the Atryas. Can 
it be said that the Brahmins were non- Aryans? The 
other statements pray for the love and goodwill of the 
Shudras. If the -Shudra was a primitive aboriginal non- 
Aryan, is such a prayer conceivable ? The statements 
^on which reliance is placed do not prove that the Shudras 
were non- Aryans. - 

That the Dharma Sutras call* the Shudra Anarya and' 
the statements in the Vajasaneyi Samhita pouring scorn 
on the Shudra woman, do not mean anything. There 
are two arguments against accepting the "testimony of the 
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Dharma Sutra. In the first place, as wiU be shown later, 
the -Dharma, Sutras and othdr treatises are. books written 
by the enemies of the Shudra. As such; they have no 
evidentiary value. It is also doubtful whether such anti- 
Shudra statements M*e mere imprecations or statements of 
facts as they existed. They ^ seem to contradi^et facts 

reported in other works, r ^ . 

r The Dharma Sutras 'say that a Shudra is not entitled 
to the Upanayana eerenrony and the wearing of the 
sacred thread. But in^ Samskara Ganapati there is an 

ex<presS provision declaring the Shudra to be eligible for 

Upanayana.^ . 

The Dharma Sutras say that a Shudra has no right to 
study the Vedas. But the Chhandogya^Upamshad (iv: 

2) relates thAstory of one Janasruti to whom Veda 

Vidya was taught by the preceptor Raikva. This Janas- 
ruCi was a Shudra. What is more is that Kavasha Ailusha,^ 
was a Shudra. He was a'Rishi and the 'authof*of several 

hymns of the Tenth Book of the Rig Veda. 

The Dharma jSutras say that d Shudra has no right to 
perform Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices. But Jaimini, 
author of the PurVa Mimamsa' mentions an ancient 
teacher by. name„ Badari-whose work is lost-as an 
exponent of the contrary view that even Shudrm could 
perform Vedic sacrifices. The Bharadvaja Srautg. Sutra 
(v.28) admits that there exists another school of thought 
which, holds that a Shudra can consecrate the three sacred 
fires necessary for the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. 
Similarly, the commentator of the Katyayana Srauta 

Sutra (1 . 4 .16) admits that there .are certain Vedic texts 

which lead to the inference that the Shudra was eligible 

to perform Vedic rites. ' " 

r The Dharma Sutras sajr that a Shudra is not entitled 
to the sacred drink of Soma. But in the story of the 

> Referred to by Max Muller in Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1860), p. 207, 

S Max MuUer-rAn^ent Sattskrit Literature K^S60), p. 58, n 

^ Adkyaya 6, Pada 1, Sutra 27, ^ 
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Ashvins, there is definite evidence that the Shudra had a 
right to the divine drink of ’Soma. The Asfivins, asHhe 
story goes, once happened to behold Sukanya when she 
had just bathed and when her person was bare. She was 
a young girl married to a Rishi by narne Ghyavana who at 
the tim‘\ of marriage was sp old as to be d5dng almost any 
day. Tire Ashvins were captivated by the beauty of 
Sukanya and’ said “ Accept one cjf us for your husband. 

It behoveth thee not to spend thy youth fruitlessly.” 
She refused, shying “I am deyoted to ’my husband.” 
They agafii spoke to her and this tijgae proposed a bargain : 

“ We two are the celestial physicians of note. We will 
make thy husband’ young and grg<;eful. Do thou then 
select one of us as thy husband.” She '?srent to her ’ 
husband and communicated to him tlie terms of the 
bargain. Ghyavana said to Sukanya “ Do thou so” ; and 
the bargain was carried out and Ghyavana was made a 
young mSn by the Ashvins. ’Subsequently, a question 
qjose whether the, Ashvins were entitled to Soma, which 
was the drink of the Guds. Indra objected saying that 
the Ashvins were'*Shudras and therefore not entitled to 
Soma. Ghyavana, who had received perpetual youth 
from the Ashvins, set aside the contention and compelled 
Indra to give them Soma.^ 

Therp is another reason why the evidence of the Dharma 
Sutras that the Shudras are non- Aryans should not be 
accepted. In the first place, it is contrary to thp view 
taken by Manu. Ip the decision of the issue whether the 
Shudra was .an Aryan or a non-Aryan, the following 
verses from Manu require to be carefully considered : — 

“ If a female of the caste sprung from a Brahmana ,an.d a ’ 
Shudra female, bear (chddren) to one^ of the highest castes, 
the inferior (tribe) attains the highest caste within the seventh 

geueration.” 

“ (Thus) a Shudra attains the rank of a Braiimana and 
(in a similar manner) a Brahmana sinks to the level of a 


3- Y,«Fausboli-~-Indianjy‘yt!iology, pp* 128-134* 
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Shudra ; but know that it is the same with the offspring of a 

^ ' f. 

“If (a doubt) should arise, with whom the pre-eminence 
(is whether) wi4 him whom an Aryan by chance begot on a 
non ^%n female^ br (with the son) of a Brahmana woman 

by a non- Aryan ; ” »> i. u 

» The decision is as follow^ : ‘'^He who wa^ 

Arvan on a non-Aryap female, may become (like to) an 
* Aryan by his virtues ; he whom an Aryaa (mother) bore to a 
non- Aryan father (is and remains) unlike to an Aryan. 

Verse 64' fi?om Manil is also to be found in Gautama 
DWma Sutra (uv.2S). There s&ms to be Jome con- 
teLrsy as to the correct interpretatmn of this verse, 
in sunming up the different interprefations, Buhler says ; 

» According to Medh., Gov., Kull.; and R»gh., the meami^ 
is thaAf the daughter of a Brahmana and of a Shudra female _ 
and h4 descendants all marry Brahmanas the 
'"the sixth female descendant of the original cpup^ wiU be a 

Brahmana. While this explanation agrees with Karadattas 

‘ comment on the parallel passage of Gautama, Nar. and 
S Ske Sie veme very differently. 'They^say that if a 
Parasava the ''son of a Brahmana and'pf a Shudra female, 
^SeJa mit ^cehent Parasava female who possesses a 

good moral character and other virtues, and it his descen(tonts 

do the seme, the phUd h<»n in the sixth ‘ 

^ah^na. 1;^— W o( 

SdB^o£theEast,ii.p.l97). . . ■(offspring) hfegotto 
bv a Nishada on a Nishadi, removes within hve generations 
the Shudrahood ; one may initiate him (the fifth descendant) , 

the reading of which is supported by a new Mb from Madras 
clearly shows that Baudhayana aUo^ed the male 
Brahmanas and Shudra females to be raised to the Iwel ofe 
Aryans. It is also not impossible that the meamng of afanu s 

verse may be the same, and that the translation shoid^H 

‘ if the offsnrine of a Bmhmana and of a Shudra temal 
begets childLa with a most 

caste or female of the Parasava tribe), the inferior (tnbe) 
attains the highest cas^^e^e^h^nCTati^n^^^^^ 

» Chapter X, verses 64-67^ 
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the interpretation, the fact remains that 
in the seventh generation^ a Shudra uijder certain 
circumstances could become a Brahmin. Such a con- 
ception would have been impossible if the Shudra was 
not an Aryan. 

That^e Shudra is a nogi- Aryan is contrary to the view 
taken by the school of Arthashtra. A§ a representative 
of that school, the opinion of Kautilya on that .question 
is of great value. In laying ‘down the law of slavery, 
Kautilya says*': • , * . 

“The, selling or mwtgaging by l^nsmen of the life* of a 
Shudra who is not a born slave, and has not attained majority, 
but is Arya in birth,shall be punished jvith a fine of 12 panas. 

Deceiving a slave of his money or depriving; him of the 
privileges he can exercise as an Arya (Aryabhava) shall be 
punished with half the fine (levied for enslaving the life of an 
’ Arya). 

Failure to set a slave at liberty on the receipt of a required 
amount ■of ransom shall be punished with a fine of 12 panas ; 
putting a slave under confinement for no reason {samrodhas- ' 
ehakaranat) shall Ifkewisq be punished. 

The offspring o^a man who has sold himself off as a slave 
shall be afi Arya. A slave shall be entitled not only to what 
he has earned himself without prejudice to his master’s work 
but also to the inheritance he has received from his father.” 

Here is Kautilya, who calls the Shudra an Aryan in the 
most epaphatic and express terms possible. 




Coming to the question of Shudras having been ma4e 
slaves, it is nonsense, if not mendacious. It is founded on 
two assumptions. First is that , the Dasas are described 

^ The rule wMoh rec^mres that for establishing his nobility a man must be able 
to trace his six nninterrapted degrees of nnsnllied lineage of not merely free-born, 
but foH-bornff appears to be uni versa! rule in ancient times — See W. E, Hearn, 
The Aryan Howehold, Chapter Till. ^ 

® B^)ok III, Chapter 1,3. 








^ . ff ' #'■■■■ 

It is true that the word Dasa is used in the Rig Veda 
in the sense of slaye or servant. But the word in this 
sense occurs in only 5 places and no more. even if 

it did occur more than five times, would it provf/that the 
Shudras were made slaves f Unless and until it is proved 
that the two were the same peopln, the suggestion is 
absurd. It is contrary to known facts. 

Shudras *participatedi coronotion of kings. In 

the post-vedic or thb period of the Brahmanas, the 
coronotion of a king was in reality an offer of sovereignty 
by the people to the king. This was done, by. the repre- 
sentatives of the people called Ratnis who played a very 
important part in the investiture of the king. The 
Ratnis were so-called because they held the Ratna (jewel), 
which was a symbol of sovereignty. The kipg received 
*his sovereignty only when the Ratnis handed over to him 
the jewel of sovereignty, and on jeceHing his sovereignty 
the king went to the house of each of the Ratnis and made 
an offering to him. It is a significant fact that one of 

the Ratnis was always a Shudra.^ 

Nilakantlia, thd" author of describes the 

coronation ceremony of a later time. According 'to him, 
the four chief ministers. Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra, consecrated the new king. Then the leaders of 
each 'Varna and of the castes lower still, consecrated him 
with holy water. Then followed acclamation by the 

twice-born.* . xt 

That the Shudras were invitecT to be present at 
coronation of the king along with. Brahmins is evidenced 
by the description of "the coronation of Yudhishthira, the 
" eldest brother of the Pandavas, which is given in the 
Mahabharata.* ' 


On this poiai see Jayasswal — Hindu Polity (1943), pp- 200-20.1. 

® Se© Jayasswal—Siiidii Polity (1943), p* 223 p . ^ ^ : ^ 

® Mahabiiarata Sal}|ia Pan^n, Ci^^ptor XXXlii, \ ©rst*H 4^1-42. 
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Shudras were members of the two political assemblies 
of ancient times, namely, the Janapada and Paura anti as 
a member of these the Shudra was entitled to special 
respect even from a Brahmin.^ 

This jvas so even according to the Manusmriti (iv.61) as 
well as'to the Vishnu Smriti (xxi.64)*. Otherwise there 
is no meaning ill Manu saying that a Brahmin should not 
live in a country w|jere the king is*a Shudra. That means 
Shudras were kings. * 

In the Shanti Parvan of the*Miihabharata,' Bhishma in 
his lessons on Politici? to Yudhishtfoira says : 

“I shall, however, tell thee what kinds of ministers should 
be appointed by th^e. Four Brahmifls learned in the Vedas, 
possessed of’ a sense Of dignity, belonging to the /Snatete ‘ 
order, and of pure behaviour, and eight Kshatriyas, all of 
, whom should be possessed of physical strength and capable 
of wielding weapons, 'and one and twenty Vaishyas, all ©f 
whom sjionld be possessed of wealth, and three Shudras, 
everyone of whom should be humble and of pure conduct and * 

» devoted to his daily duties, and one man of the Suta caste, 
possessed of a knowledge of the Puranag and the eight 
cardinal virtues sRould be thy ministers.” 

This proves that the Shudras Were ministers and that 
they were almost equal to the Brahmips in number.’ 

The, Shudras were not poor and lowly. They were 
rich. -This fact is testified by the Maitrayani "Samhita 
(iv.2.7.10) and the Panchavimsa Brahmana (vi.I.ll).* 

There are two other aspects to this question. 'What 
significance can there be to the enslavement of the 
Shudras, assuming it was a fact ? There would be some 
,significance if the Aryans did not know slavery or were 
not prepared to turn, the Aryans into slaves. But the 
fact is* that the Aryans knew slavery and permitted the^ 
Aryans to be made slaves. This is clear from Rig Veda,' 

^ See J ayasswal — Hindu Polity^ p. 248. 

* Eoy^s Translation, Voi II* p. 197. , 

* Bhishma Relieved in communal representation. » ^ 

^ Iteferred to in tjte Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. SSO* 
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(vii.86.7; viii. 19.36 and jriii.56.3). That 

^ *’ - . ■^Ttrn.-ia-k i-n, rt 


being so; 

why should they particularly want to mal^e slave? of the 
Shudras ? What is more important is, why shopld they 

make different laws for the Shudra slaves ? 

In short, the Western theory does not help us tn answer 
our questions, who were the Shudras and how , M ey 
become the fourth Varna ? ' „ 







Chapter VII 

THE SHUDRAS WERE KSHATRIYAS 

Who were the Shudras if they, were not a non- Aryan 
aboriginal race ? ^This questipn mustmow be faced, 'ae 
theory I ventnre to advance may^be stated in the following 
three propositions z-;;^ ^ * • . 

(1) The Shudras were Aryans. 

(2) The Shudras belonged to th^ Kshatriya class. 

(3) The Shudras w«re so important a class'ofKshatriyas# 

that sodie of the most eminent ahd powerful kings 
. of the ancient Aryan communities were Shudras. 

This thesis regarding the origin of the Shudras *18 a 
startling if not'a revolutionary thesis. So startling it ds 
•that not many people will be ready to accept it, even 
though there may be toough evidence to support it. My 
obligation is to produce the evidence, leaving the people 

to judge its worth. * - _ . 

The primary piece of evidence on which this thesis rests 
is a passage which occurs in Verses 38-40 of Chapter 60 
of the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata. It reads as 

follows : 

“/f had been heard by us that in pie days of old a Shudra 
of the name of Paijaoana gave a Dakskina {in his own sacrtjice) 
consisting gf a Jgimdred themand Pumapatras according to the 
ordinance caUed AindragniP 

’ The important statements contained in this pa^^ 
are three ; (1) that Paijavana was a Shudra, (2)'that tos 
Shudra Paijavana performed Sacrifices, and v ) , 

Brahmins performed sacrifices for him and accepted^ 

Hakshina from him. . . i i? Twr-r T?nv’<« 

The passage quoted, above is taken from • y 
edition of the Mahabharata. The first thing is to ascertam 
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whether the text is accurate or whether there are any 
variant readings. As regards the authenticity of his 
text, this is what Mr. Roy^ says : 

“As far as my edition is concerned it is substantially 
based on that of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal published 
about forty-five years ago under,, the superintendence of a 
few learned Pandits of Bengal aided, as I ' believe, "by an 
' yrnglisb Qrientalist of repiste. Manuscripts had been procured 
from all parts of India (th^ South uneXcepted) and these 
were carefully collated. Although edited with such care, I 
have not, however, slavishly followed the Society’s edition. 
I*have"compared it carefully with the Mstharajah of Buidwan’s 
text in the Bengalee character which was edited with still 
greater care. About 1^ manuscripts proo»jred from different 
parts of India, (the South not excepted), were carefully.' collated 
by the Burd wan ‘Pandits before they admitted a single sloka 
as genuine.” 

Prof, Sukthankar, the erudite editor of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata,' after examining many editions 
(k the Mahabharata, concluded by saying that® : , 

“ The editio ppnceps (Calcutta l856) ^remains the best 
edition of the Vulgate, after the lapse of ne^ly a century.” 

Although the authenticity of Mr. Roy’s edition of the 
Mahabharata cannot be doubted, it would not be un- 
reasonable if critics were to say that they would like 
to know' what other manuscript support there is behind 
this text, which is made the basis of this new theory of 
the origin of the Shpdras. In undertaking such an 
inquiry it is necessary to point to two considerations. 
One® is that there is no such thing as a Mahabharata 
manuscript in the sense of complete sets of manuscripts 
covering all the eighteen Parvans. Each Parvan is”" 
treated as a separate unit with the result that the number 
of copies of the different P^vans to be found differ by a 
vast margin.. Consequently, the number of manuscripts 


^ Quoted in Su&tiiankar Memorial Edition, Vol. 1, pp, 43-44. 
^ Quoted In Sukif!ban^ar Memorial Edition^ V6L 1, p. 131. 

® SuktkankaTj, op. cit., p. 14* , ^ 
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to be taken as a basis for deciding which is the correct 

text must vary with e^ch Parvan. , * 

The second^ consideration to which attention must be 
drawn is the fact that the text of ^he Mahabharata has 
been handed down in two divergent forms ; a Northern 
and a Southern recension, texts, typical of the Aryavrata 
and the Dakshihapatha. * 

It is obvious that an examination of manuscri|)t support 
must be ba^ed upon collation from a, fair number of 
manuscripts and a fair distribution of fhd manuscripts 
betweeU the Northern and the Southern recensions. 
Bearing these considerations in mind, the results of the 
collation^ of the text of Shloka S8 of the^60th chapter^ 
of the Sfianti farvari* of the Mahabhar^ta with which we'’ 
are primarily concerned from different manuscripts is 
* presented below 


1 . ^ 

Shudrah Paijavaiio naina 

2 . W • 

' ■ ■ ■ 

Shudrah Paiiavano nania 

3. HW 
Shudrah Yailanano nama 

4! 

Shudrah Yaijanano nama 

5. ^ siw 

Shudropi Yajane nama 

6. • 4l'**^*^ •(W 

Shudrah Paunjalka nama 

Shuddho Vaibhavano nama 




(K) S 


(M/1 ; M/2) S 
(M/3 ; M/4) S 


(F) 


(L) 


(TC) S 


(G)N 


^ Svkthankar op cit , PP- 

’ I am grateM to f indicate the index number given 

froiS the North or South, K is Kumbhakonam. 
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8. 3H 5im • 

Pura l^aijavano nama 

9. gn % 3 Pi% ®n*r ^ (M)N 

Pura Vaijanano nama , 

Here is the resujit of the collation of nine manuscripts. 
Are nine manuscripts enough for constituting a text which 
has a number of v&,riant readings ‘? It is true that the 
number of manflscripts Jaken for the critieal edition of 
the different Phrvans of the Mahabharata exceeds nine. 
fovZe entire MahabWata the minimum number of 
manuscripts taken for rConstituting th^ text is onl^ten.' 
c It cannot therefore be contended that nine is an insufficient 
number. The nMe manuscripts fall into two geographical 
divisions. Northern and Southern. Ml, M2, M3, M4 
and« TC belong to the Southern recension. A, M, G, 
D2 belong to the Northerif recension. The selections of 
the manuscripts therefore satisfy the two tests which^ 
experts have laid down. 

A scrutiny of the readings shows that : 

(1) there is a variation in the description of Paijavana ; 

(2) there is a variation in the name of Paijavana ; 

(3) of the nine texts, six agree in describing hiip as a 
Shudra. One describes him as Shuddha and two 
instead of speaking of the class to which he belonged 
refer to the timer when he lived and use the word 

‘Pura’; ^ 

(4) with regard to the name, there Is no agreement 
between any two of the niner manuscripts. Each 

' gives a different reading. 

Given this result, the question is what is the real text ? 
■faking first the texts relating to the name, it is obvious 
' that this is nOt a matter in which the question of meaning 
is involved. It does not raise any questions such as 

— T- : — ■ 

^ Suttliaiikar^ Vol. 14. 
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interpretation versus emendation, or of giving preference 
to a reading^ which suggests how other readings might 
have arisen. / The question is which is the correct name 
and which readings are scriptoral blunders committed by 
the scribes. There seems to be no doubt that the Correct 
text is Paijavana. It is supported byboth the recensions. 
Southern as as Northern. For Faijavano in No. 8 
is the same as Paijavano. Alf the rest are ’variations 
which are due to the ignoranbe of the scribes in not being 
able to read^ the original cojJy correctly and then trying 
to constitute the text in their owp way. * * 

Turning to the description of Paijavana, the change from 
Shudrah to Pura? it must be granted, is not accidental. 
It appe^s to be deliberate. Why this change has occurred* 
it is difficult* to say categorically, f wo things appear 
to be quite clear. In the first place, the change appears 
to be quite natural.* In the second place, the change does 
not militate against the contusion that Paijavana wa§ a 
, Shudra. The above conclusion will be obvious if the 
context, in whicji vetses 38-40 occur, .is borne in nund 
The context will be clear from the following verses which 
precede themj 


The Shudxa should never abando» his maSter whatever 
the nature or degree of the distress into which the latter may 
fall If the master loses his wealth, he should with -excessive 
zeal be supported by the Shudra servant. A Shudra cannot 
have any 4alth that is his own. Whatever he possesses 
belongs to his master. Sacrifice h^s been laid down as a duty 
of the thi-ee other hrders. It has been ordained for the Shudra 
also, O ! IBharSta. A Shudra however is not competent to 
utter swaka and svadha or any other mantra. For this reason, 
the Shudra, without observing the vows laid down in 
Vedas, should worship the gods in mmor sacrifices caUed 
Pakayajnas. The gift caUed ^apatra is declared to be. 
the Dakshina of such sacrifice®.” 

Taking the verses 88 to 40 in the context of these 
verses preceding them, it becomes clear,that ^e whole 
passage deals with the Shudra. The story of Paijavana 
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is a mere illustration. Against this background, it is 
unnecessary to repeat the word ‘ Shudra ’ before Paijavana. 
This explains why the word Shudra does not occur before 
Paijavana in the two manuscripts. As to the reason for 
the use of the word' Pwra in place of Shudra it inust be 
remembered that the ease of Paijavana had occurred in 
very ancient times. It was therefore quite natqral for 
the scribe to feel that if was desirable to put this fact in 
express terms. The writer being aware that there was 
no necessity' for describing Paijavana as Shudra since 
that wa'S made clear fropi the context, it was not necessary 
to emphasize it. On the other hand, knowing that 
Paijavana had lived m very ancient times and that that 
- fact was not inade very clear from the context, the writer 
thought it more appropriate to add the w6rd Pura which 
was necessary and omit the word Shudrah which having 

regard to the context was unnecessary. 

■ If this explanation is well-founded, we* may take it as 
well-established that the person referred to in the passage, 
in the Shanti Pg-rvan of the Mahabharata is Paijavana 
and that this Paijavana was a Shudra. 


The next question that falls due for consideration is the 
identification of Paijavana. Who is this Paijavana I 
Yaska’s Nirukta seems to give us a^ clue. In Nirukta 
ii , 24» Yaska says : — 

“The seer Vishvamitra was the puyohita of tsudas, the 
§on of Pijavana. Vishvamitra, friend of all. All, moving 
together. Sudas a bountiful giver. Paijfwana, son oi Vij&vma. 
Again Pi-javana one whose speed is enviable or whose gait is 
* inimitable.” « 

" From Yaska’s Nirukta we get two very important facts : 
(1) Paijavana means son of Pijavana, and (2) the person 

^ Batup— aud Nirukta# pp. ^ 
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who is the son of Pijavana is Sudas. With the help of 
Yaska, we are able ^to answer the question : who is 
Paijavana referred to in the passage in the Shanti Par van 
of the Mahabharata ? The answer , is that Paijavana is 
simply another name for Sudas. 

The next question is who is this ^udas and what do 
we know about him ? A seaj;eh in the !§rahmanic 
literature discloses three persons witti the name Sudas. 
One Sudas is mentioned in the Rig Veda., His family 
particTilars are giveii in the following stanzas of ihe jElig 
Veda.V " ; ■ * 

1. Rig Veda, vii.18.21. — “ Parashara, the destroyer of 

hundreds (of Rakshasas), and Vasishtha, they ^ho, devoted 
to thee," have glorified thee in every dwelling, neglect not the 
friendship of thee (their) benefactor; therefore prosperous 
days dawn upon the pious.” „ 

2. Rig Vedit, vii.18.22. — ** Praising the liberality of 
Sudas, the grandson of Devavata, the son of Pijavana, the 

' donor of two hundred , cows, and of two chariots with two 
wives, I, worth\;'(of the gift), circumambulate thee, Agni, 
like the ministrant priest in the chamber (of sacrifice). 

a. Rig Veda, vii . 18 . 23.^“ Pour (horses), having golden 
trappings, going steadily on a difficult road, eeleUrated on the 
earth, the excellent and acceptable gifts (made) to me by 
Sudd'S, the son of Pijavana ; bear me as a son (to obtain) 
food and progeny.” 

4>. Rig Veda, vii.18.24.— “ Tlje seven worlds praise 
(Sudas) as if he were Indra ; him whose fame (spreads) 
through th,e spacious heaven and earth; who, munificent, 
has distributed (wea]th) on every eminent person, and (for 
whom) the flowing (rivers) have destroyed Yudhyamadhi in 
war.” <• " 

5? Rig Veda, vii. 18. 25. — Maruts, leaders (of rites), 
attend upon this (prince) as yoiTdid upon Divodasa, the father 
of Sudas ; favour the prayers of the deVout son’ of Pijavana, 

and may his strength be unimpaired, undecaying.” 


yv'ilson’s Big Veda, Vol. IV (Poona Keprint), p. 146, 



Tlie two others are mentioned by the Vishnu Purana. 
Onfe Sudas is mentioned in Chapter IV as the descendant 
of Sagara. ^The genealogical tree connecting this Sudas 
with Sagara is as follows' : 

“ Sumati the daughter of Kasyapa and Kesini the daughter 
of Raja Vidarbha. were the two wives of Sagara. Being 
vitbout progeny, the king solicited the aid o|,the sa^ Aurva 
vitb great earnes£ness>nd the Muni pronounced this boon, 
"that one wife should bear one son, the upholder of his race, 
and the other should give birth to sixty thousand sons ; and 
he left it to them to make their election. Kesini chose to have 
the single son; Sumati^the multitude-; and it came^to pass 
ia a short time that the former bore Asamanjas, a prince 
through whom the dynasty continued and the^daughter 
oi Tinata (Sumati) had sixty thousand sons.^ The son of 
AkSa^manjas was Ansnmat. 

± ^ ^ 



The son of Ansumat was Dilipa ; his son 'was Bhagirathaj 

wh« brought Ganga down to earth, whence she is called „ 
Bhagirathi. The son of Bhagiraths was Sruta ; his son was ■ 
IS^alihaga ; his son was Ambarisha ; his son was Sindhudvipa , 
his son was Ayutashva : his son was Rituparna, the friend of 
Nala, skilled profoundly in dice. The son of Rituparna was 
Sarvakama" ; Ms sop. was Sudasa ; his son was Saudasa, named 
also Mitrasaha.” 

Another Sudas is meutioued in Chapter XIX as a 
descendant of Puru. The genealogical tree connecting 
this Sudas with Puru is as follows* 

The son of Puru was Janamejaya ; his-son was Prachinvat ; 
his. son was Pravira ; Ms son was Manasyu ; his son was 
Bhayada ; his son was Sudyumna ; Ms son was Bahugava ; 

• his son was Samyati; Ms son was Ahamyati ; his son was " 
Baudf-ashva, whohadtensons, Riteyu,'>Kaksheyu, Sthandileyu. 
Ghriteyu, Jaleyu, Sthaleyu, Santateyu, Dhaneyu, Vaneyu, 
and vi-ateyu. The son of Riteyu was Rantinara whose sons 
vrea-e Tansu, Apratiratha, and Dhruva. The son of the 


* Wilson’s Vishnn Purana, pp. 377-380. 
» Wilson’s VisBnu Purana, pp. 447-456. 
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second of these was Kanva, and his son was MedhatitH, 
from whom the Kanvayana Brahmanas are descended. Anila 
was the son ->of Tansh, and he had four sons, of whom 
Dushyanta was the elder. The son of Dushyanta was the 
emperor Bharata ; ... , 

Bha^’ata had by different wives nine sons, but they were 
put to death by their own mothers,* because Bharata 
remarked thafthey bore no Jesemblance to him, and the 
women were afraid that he would therefore deseft them? 
The birth of his sons being thus unavailing, Bharata sacrificed 
to the Maruts, and they gave him Bharadfaja,, the son of 
Brihaspati by Mamata the wife of iJtathya, . ? . . 

^ . . :|e 

He was also termed Vitatha, in allusion to the jinprofitable 
{vitathaXl:>irth of the sons of Bharata. The son of Vitatha 
was Bhavanman5ru ; his sons were many, and amongst them 
the chief were Brihatkshatra, Mahavirya, Nara and Garga. 
The son of Nara was Sankriti ; his sons were Ruchiradhi and 
Rantideiva. The son of Garga was Sini ; and their descendants 
called Gargyas and Sainyas, although Kshatriyas by birth, 
became Brahmins: The son of Mahavirya was Urukshaya, 
who had three sops, Trayyaruna, Pushkari* and Kapi, the 
last of whom became a Brahmin. The son of Brihatkshatra 
was Suhotra, whose son was Hastin' who foimded the city 
of Hastinapur. The sons of Hastin were Ajamidha, Dvimidha 
and Purumidha. One son of Ajamidha was Kanva, whose 
son was Medhatithi, his other son was Brihadishu, whose son 
was Brihadvasu ; his son was Brihatkarman ; his son was 
Jayadratha, his son was Vishvajit, his son was Senajit, whose 
sons were Ruchirashva, Kasya, Dridh^dhanush, and Vasahanu. 
The son of Ruchiraswa was Prithusena ; his son was Para ; 
his son was Nipa^ he had a hundred sons, of whom Samara, 
the principal, was the ruler of Kampilya. Samara had three 
sons, Para, Sampara, Sadashva. The son of Para was Prithu ; , 
his son was Sukriti ; Ijis son was Vibhratra ; his son was 
Anuha, who married Kritvi, the daughter of Shuka (the son 
of Vyasa), and had by her Br^madatta; his son was 
Vishvaksena ; his son was Udaksena; and hjs son wgs Bhallata. 

The son of Dvimidha was Yavinara ; his son was Dhritimat, 
his son was Satyadhriti ; his son was Dridhanenai ^Jiis son was 
Suparshva ; his son was Sumati ; his son was Sannatimat ; 
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his son was Krita, to whom Hiranyanabha taught the^philo- 
sophy of the Yoga, and he compiled twenty-four Sai^itas (or 
compendia) Yor the use of the eastern Brahmins, who .study 

tSma-^da. The son of Krita was Ugrayudha by whose 

prolss the Nipa race of Kshatiiya, wea destroyed ; his sou 
dshemya ; his son was Suvira ; his « i 

his son was Bahuratha. These were all called ^auravas 
Xmidha had a wife called Nilini, and hy her he had a 
son iiamed Nila ; his son,was Santi ; his son was tSusanu ; his 
"son was Purujann ; his son was Chalfshu ; his son was 
Haxyashva, who had five sons Mudgala, Srm]ay|, Brihadishu, 
Cvira ahd Kampilya. ^ Their father said, ‘ These my five 

SLhaV sons' are able, (alam) to protect the ; 

IThence they were termed the Panchalas. lYom Mudgala 
descended the Maudgalya Brahmins ; he had also a son 
named Bahvashva, who had two children, twms, a son and 

daughter, Divodasa and Ahalya. r 

* =N * 7- 

' The son of Divodasa was ptrayu ; his son was Chyavana ; 

■ his son was Sudasa ; his son was Saudasa, alsS called 
Sahadeva ; his son was Somaka ; he had a hundred sons of . 
whom Jantu was the eldest, and Prishata t!te yoimgest. The 
son of Prishata was Drupada ; his son was Dhnshtadyumna ; 

his son was Drishtaketu* , 

Another son of Ajamidha was named Riksha ; his son 
Samvarana'; his son was Kuru, who gave his name to the holy- 
district Kurukshetra; his sons were Sudhanush, Parifohit, 
and many others. The son of Sudhanush was Suhotra ; his 
son was Chyavana ; his son was Kritaka ; son was 

Uparichara the Vasu, who had seven children Brihadratha, 

Pmtyagra, Kushamba, 'Mavella, Matsya, and otto ^^e 
son of Brihadratha was Kusagra ; his -son was Rishabha , 
his son was Pushpavat ; his son was 

was Sudhanvan ; and his son was Jantu. Brihadratha had ^ 
-another son, who being born in two parts, which were put 
together {sandhita) by a female fiend named Jara, h§ was 
denominated Jaxasandha ; his son was bahadeva ; his son 
' was Somapi ; his son was Smtasravas. These were kings of 

The immediate ancestry of the three Sudasas is put 
below in parallel columns to facilitate the settlement oi 
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the question whether they are one or three different 

p6I?SOIlS « • « 


"'H 

Sudas m Eiu Veda .■ 

■ Sudas' m Visnisfu Pueaha 

Vn, 18:22 

VII, 18: 23 

VII, 18 : 25 
% ■ 

In tlie Sagar 
Family 

In the Puru 
Family 

'Devavata ■■ 

1 

Pijavana 

1 " 

Sudas : 

Pijavana 

' 1 

Sudas ^ 

Divodasa= 
Pijavana « 

1 

Sudas 

• 

Bitupa^a 

1 

Sarvakanffe 

a 1 

Sudas 

■ 1 

« ■ 

Bahvaskva 

1 

Divodasa 

1 * 

Mitrayu 

1 

« 

■■ 


• 1 

Saudasa= « 
Mitrasaha 

1 

Okyavana 

1 

Sudas 

' 

m 




1 

Saudasa 

1 • 

4m 


■ ■ • . ■ 


1 

Somaka 

« 




From the table .two ‘things are as cl^ax as day-light. 
First is that . neither Sudas mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana has anything to do with the Sudas mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. The second point which is dear is that 
if the Paijavana mentioned in the Mahabharata can be 
identified with anybody who lived in ancient times it 
can only be with Sudas mentioned in Rig Veda w’ho was 
called Paijavana because he was the son of Pijavana 
which was another name of Divodasa^. 


1 Some difficulty is felt about^he genealogy of this Sudas in the Rig Veda, which 
S sought to be got over by identifying Devavata with Divod^a This ffifficffity 
has mainly arisen because of th» diflerent texts of Stanzas 22, 23 and^S whio 
nobody setms to have oared to ooUeot properly. Chitrava Shasta s effition of 
Rig Veda has Hjavana throughout. Satavalekar’s edition has 
out. Wilson has Paijavana in 22 and 23 an3 Pijavana m 25. _ W^on s ^ 
to be accurate. For even Yaska has noticed the emateflce of the name Pijavana 
in his Nirukta which he endeavours to explain. If Wilson’s text m 25 is taken as 
correct no difficulty can arise. Pijawana would then appear to jie another name 
of Divodasa and'Paijavana would be another name of Sudas. 
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Fortunately for me my conclusion is the same as that 
of Prof. Weljer. In commenting upon the passage in the 
Shanti Parvan of the Mahahharata on which my thesis 

Is based Prof. Weber* says ; 

“ Here the remarkable tradition is recorded that Paijavana, 

i e Sudas who wds so famous for his sacrifices and who is 
celebrated in the Rig Veda asr the patron of Vishvamitra and 
,enemy of Vasishtha, wasT a Shudra. 

Prof. Weber unfortunately did not realize the full 
significance hf,this passage. This is another matter. It 
is enough for my purpose to find that he too thinks that 
the Paijavana of the Mahabharata is no other than Sudas 
of the Rig Veda. ' ' ^ . 


Ill 

What do we know about Sudas, the Paijavana ? 

The followingr particulars are availaHe about him. 

I. Sudas was neither Dasa nor Arya. Both, the Dasas 
as well as the Aryas were his enemies . This means that 
he was a Vddic Aryan. 

II. The father of Sudas was Divodasa. He seems to 

be the adopted son of Vadhryashva’. Divodasa-was a 
king. He fought many battles against Turvasas and 
Yadiis*, Shambara”, Parava, and Karanja“ and Gungu.’ 
There was a war between Turyavana and Divodasa and 
his allies Ayu and Kutsa. The Victory went to 
Tfiryavana®. *• 

1 I, p. 366. 

’ Eig Veda, Vll. 83 . 1. 

* Big Veda, VI. 61 . 1 j VII. 19 .8. 

* Big Veda, 1. 130. 7. ' 

» Big Veda, L 53 . 10. 

7 Big Veda, X.^8. , 

» Big Veda, I. 53. 8 5 VI. 18.13. _ 
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It seems that at one time Indra was against him, 
particTjJarly in, the battle of Turyavana. His pxirohita 
was Bharadvaja% to whom Divodasa gave many gifts*. 
Bharadvaja seems to have played Mie part of a traitor 
by joinmg Turyavana against Divodasa®. 

There is no^ reference to the mother of Sudas. 
But there is a reference to the wi:^ of Sudas. IJis wife’s 
name is given as Sudevi*. It is said that the Ashvins 
procured her for Sudas. . . ^ 

III. Sudas was a king and His coronation ceijemony 
was performed by the Brahma-risM, Vasishtha. 

The Aitareya Brahmana gives ^the following list of 
the kings who had £he Mahabhisheka ceremony performed 
and the name of the Purohita who officiated at it.® 

“ With this ceremony Sharyata, the son of Manu, was 
’ inaugurated by ChyaiVana, the son of Bhrigu. Thence 
Sharyata went conquering all ovgr the earth, and sacrificed 
the saciSicial hdtse, and was even at the sacrificial session * 
^ held by the gods, tjie house-father.” 

“ With this ceremony Samasushama, the sjn of Vajaratna, 
inaugurated ShataTiika, the son of Satrajit. Thence Shatanika 
went conquering every where over the .whole of earth up to its 
ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” 

“ With this ceremony Parvata and Nkrada inaugurated 
Amb^^hthya. Thence Ambashthya went conquering every- 
where, over the whole earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the 
sacrificial horse. 

“ With this ceremony Parvata aqd Narada inaugurated 
Yudhamasraushti, the son of Ugrasena. Thence Yudhamas- 
raushti went conq^uering everywhere over the whole earth 
up to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” 

“ With this inaugur^ion ceremony Kashyapa inaugurated , 
* Vishvakarma, the sou of ghuvana. Thence Vishvaka)rma.went 
conquering everjrwhere over the whole earth up to its ends, 
and sacrificed the sacrificial horse^ 

1 Big Veda, I. lie. 18. 
a Big Veda, VI . 16 . 5. 

» Big Veda, VI . 18 . 13. . • < 

* Big Veda, 1 : 112. 19. * 

® Maltin Hang, Voii»ir,’'pp. 523-524. ♦ ♦ ® 
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“ They say that the earth sang to Vishvakarma the following 

“no mortal ia allowed to give me away (a^ donaapn >) 

O Vishvakarma, tjiou hast given me, (therefore) I h 
^imilinto the rtdst of the sea. In vam was thy 

nroiBise niade tOiKashyapS'* . t c 4 ^tu 

“ With this ceremony Va^ishtha inaugurated Sudas the 
son rf Biavana. Thence Sudas went 

'over the whole earth up Jo its ends, -and sacrihced the 

sacrificial horse.- , J" 

“ With thiseinauguratibn ceremony Samvarta, the son^^f 

Wiias inaugurated Marutta, the son* of Avikshit. - ^ence 

Lmtta went conquering everywhere "P 

to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificia o • 

In this list there is a specific mention of Suaas and of 
his coronation having been performed by Vasishtha. ^ 
Sudas was the hero in the famous Dashaxa 3 na Yuddha 
or the battle of the ten kkigs described m the ^ig Veda. 
References to this famous battle occur m the various 
Suktas of the Seventh Mandala of the Rig Veda. 

SuktaSSsays: ^ ^ 

4 “ Indra and Varuna, you protected Sudas, over- 

whelming the yet unassailed Bheda with your fatal weapons ; 

hear the prayers of these Tritsus in time of battle, so that 
mv ministration may have borne them fruit.” " 

6 “Both (Sudas and the Tritsus) call upon you two, 
(India and Vaiuna), in combata for the acquipement of 
wealth, when you defdbd Sudas, together with the Iiitsos, 

when attacked by the ten Rajas.” ^ ^ . j.j a. 

7 “ The ten confederated irreligious R^as did not 
prerail, Indra and Varuna, against STadas ; the praise of the ^ 

' leaders (of rites), the offerers of sacrificial food, was fruitful ; 

I;l3;0,go.ds were prcsoiit Et.th6iir sp»crificcSi* ,, 

■ One of you destroys enemies in battle, the other ever 

protects r#gious,obsm^ances; we invoke you, showesrers 
(of benefits), with praises ; bestow upon us, Indra and Varuna, 

felicity.” „ ^ . ■■ - . — 

1 Thr. Iring had proiuised the who> earth as gift to hieof&ciating priest. ' 
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Sukta 33 says ; 

2. ® “ Disgracing (Pashadyumna), they brouglit from afar 

the fierce Indra, when drinking the ladle of Soma at his 
sacrifice, to (receive) the libation (of Sxidas) ; Indra hastened 
from the effused Soma of Pashadyumna, the son of Vayata, 
to the^Vasishthas.” • 

3. “In the » same manner «,was he, (^udas), enabled by 

thern’easily-to cross the Sindhu river ; in the same.mannerj 
through them he -» easily slew Jxis foe; eo in like manner, 
Vasishthas, Idirough your prayers, did Indsa defend Sudas 
in the war with the ten kings. ’ . 

“ Suffering from thirst, soliciting (rain), supported (fcy the 
Tritsus) in the war with the ten Rajas, (the Vasishthas) made 
Indra radiant as , the sun; Indra heard (the praises) of 
Vasishthu glorifying hyn, and bestowed a spacious region on 
the Tritsus.” » 

Sukta 19 says : 

3. “ Undaunted (Ihdra), thou hast protected with all t% 

protections Sudas, the offerer of oblations ; thou hast protected, . 
in battles with enemies for the possession of the earth, 
TEASADASYU, the Son of^URUKUTSA, and PUEU. 

6. “ Thy favours, Indra, to Sudas, the donor (of offerings), 

the presentes-of oblations, are infinite ; showerer (of benefits), 

I yoke for thee (thy vigorous) steeds; may our prayers, 
reach thee who art mighty, to whom many irites arenddressed.” 
Sukta 18 of the Seventh Mandala says ; 

5. ^ “ The adorable Indra made the wlU-known deep waters 
(of the Parushni) fordable for Sudas, and converted the 
vehement awakening imprecation of the sacrificer into the 
calumniation of the rivers.” 

6. TtJRVASHA, “who was preceding (at solemn rites), 
diligent in sacrifice, (went to Sudas) for wealth ; but like 
fishes restricted (to tlie element of water), the Bhrigus and 
Druhyus quickly assailed them ; of these two evCT-jwhere 
goings the friend (of Suflas, Indra) rescued his friend. - - 

7. “ Those who dress the oblation, those who pronounce 

auspicious words, those who abstain from penance, those who 
bear horns (in their hands), those who bestow happiness (on 
the world by sacrifice), glorify that Indra, who recovered the 
cattle of the Arya from th*e plunderers, who sleWthe enemies 
in battle.” • • , ■ 
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8 “ The evil-disposed and stupid (enemies of Sudas)^ 

crossing the.humble Parushni river have br^en down its 
banks ; but he by his greatness pervades the earth, and kavi, 

the son of CHAYAMANA, like a falling victim, sleeps (in 

death)” ’ 

9. ‘‘The waters followed their regular course tp the 
Parushni, nor (wandered) beyond it; the quick course (of 
the king) came to ‘ the accessfiile places, and indba paade 
the idl/-talking enemiel, with their numerous progeny. 

subject among them' (to Sudas).’ , UTomitc-i 

10. They ride on parti-coloured cattle, \tne Mamts), 

despatched by pbishni, and recalling the engagement made 
bV them with their friedd (Indra), came hke cattle from the 
pLturage, when left without a herdsman |the exulting Niyut 
steeds brought them quickly (against the foe). ^ 

11 ‘V The hero INDBA created the Maruts (for the 
assistance of the Raja), who, ambitious 

and twenty of the men on the two banks (of the Parushni), 
as- a weU-looking priest lops the sacred .grass in the chamber 

12 “ Thou, the bearer of the thunderbolt, didst 

drovm SHEUTA, KAVASHA, VEIDDHA, ^nd afterwards 

DEUHYuinthe waters; for they, Bidra, who are devoted 
to thee, and glorify thee, preferring thy frieCdsfop, enjoy it. 

13. “ Indra, in his might, quickly demolished 'all their 
strongholds, and their seven (kinds of) cities ; he has given 
the dweUinI of the «on of anu to tbitsu ; may we, (by 
propitiating), (Indra) conquer in battle the ill-speaking inan. 

14. ‘‘The warriors of the anus and DEUHjros, 
intending (to carry off the) cattle, (hostile) to the pious 
(suDAs), perished to the number of sixty-six tlw>us^d six 
hundred and sixty ; such "are all the glorious acts of INDEA^ 

15. “ These hostile Tritsus, ignorantly contending with 
iND^, fled, routed as rapidly as rivers dh a* downward 
course, and being discomfited, abandoned all their possessions 

'to SUDAS.” , V 

16 . "“INDBA has scattered over' the earth the hostUe 

rival of the hero (sudas), the senior of indba, the 
appropriator of the oblation J indba has baffled the wrath 
" of the wrathful enefny, and the (foe) advancing on the way 
(against sudas) has taken the path of flight. ^ 

17. “ indba Jias effected a valuable (donation) 
pauper ; he has slain an old lion by a goat.; he has cut the 
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angles of the sacrificial post with a needle ; he has given all 
the spoils (of the enem^) to sudas. • 

ig*. ‘‘ Thy’numerous enemies, INDRA, have been reduced 
to subjugation ; effect at some time or other the subjugation 
of the turbulent bheda, who holds nien praising thee as 
guiltji of wickedness ; hurl, indra, thy^ sharp thunderbolt 

against him.” , 

19, “ The dwellers on the Yanyma ahd Tritsus glorified 
indea when he, killed bheda in battle; the Ajas, thb 
Sbigrus, the^Yakshas, offered to him as a sg,crifice the heads 
of the horses (killed in the combat).” 

20. “ Thy favours, indea, and, thy bounties, 'Whether 
old or new, cannot be counted like the (recurring) dawns ; 
thou hast slain i^evaka, the son <pf manyamana and of 
thine o^vn will hast Qp.st down shambaea from the vast • 
(mountain).” » 

In this battle the kings who fought against Sudas 
were^ ; (1) Shinyu, (2) Turvasha, (3) Druhyu, (4) Kavasha, 
(5) Pur-a, (6) Anu, (7) Bheda, t8) Shambara, (9) Vaikarna, 
(10) another Vaikarna, (11) Yadu, (12) Matsya, 

(13) Paktha, (14*) Bhdlanas, (15) Aleena, (16) Vishanin, 
(17) Aja, (1^' Shiva, (19) Shigru, (20) Yakshu, 

(21) Yudhyamadhi, (22) Yadva, (23) Devaka Manyamana, 
(24) Chayamana Kavi, (25) Sutyka, (26) Uchatha, 

(27) Shruta, (28) Vriddha, (29) Manyu, and (30) Prithu. 

Obviously, the war was a much bigger war than its 
name indicates. The war must have been a very great 
event in the history of the Indo-Aryans. No wonder the 
victorious Sudas became a great hero of his time . e 
do not kliow'what exactly led to this war. Some 
. indication is given > Rig Veda, vii.88 7, where the 
kings arrayed against Sudas are described as mehgious 
which suggests that it was probably a religious war. , 

1 The Ust is taken fcoi^^Mteaya Shastri’a PracMn fhaHtra ^osha, p. 624. There , 

IheiististaK ^amea are of kings. Sayanacharya says that 

is no nnanimity whether aU the names are oi lang y 

great hero he must.haye been regarded by the Vedio people. 
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IV. Sayanacharya, as welj as tradition, declare the 
following hynEns of the Rig Veda to have h^-d the under- 
mentioned kings for their rishis <= 

“ Vitahavya (or Bharadvaja) . x : 9, Sindhudvipa, son of 
Amharisha (or Trisiras, son of Tvashtri) x . 75, Sindhulcshit, 
son of Priyamedha ; "x . 183, Sudas, son of Pijayana ; x , 134, 
Mandhatri, son of Yuvanasa ;”x . 179, Sibi, son of Usipara, 
Pjatardada, son of Divodak and king of Kasi, and Vasumanas, 
son of Rohidasva ; and x . 14&=is declared to have had Pnthi 
Vainya.” c ' , " 

It will be noticed that m this list there occurs the name 

of Sudas as a composer of Vedic hymns. 

V. Sudas performed Ashvamedha <Yajna. There is 

* reference to this in Rig Veda, iii . 63? ^ 

9. “ The great Bishi, the generator of the gods, attracted 

by the deities, the overlooker of the leaders (at holy rites), 
vi^jhvamitra arrested the watery stream when he sacri- 
ficed for SUDAS ; indea with 'the Kushikas, -was pleased.” 

j^-ppxoSiCh., Kushikcts, the steed of sudAs ; animate 
(him), and let him loose to (win) richest (for the raja) ; for the 
king (of the gods), has slain veitea in the- East, in the 
West, in the North, therefore let (sudas) worsfep him in 

the best (regions) of the earth.” 

VI. SudaS” was known for charity to the Brahmins 
who called him Atithigva (the doyen) of Philanthrophists. 
How the Rrahmins have praised him for his philanthrophy 
appears from the following references in the Rig Veda: 

i. 47.6. “O, impetuous Ashvins, possessing wealth in 

your car, bring sustenance to Sudas. Sehd to us from the 
(aerial) ocean, or the sky, the riches which are much'coveted.” 

i, 68.7. “Thou didst then, O, thtndering Indra, war 
agaLst,,and shatter, the seven cities for Puxukutsa, when 
thou, o king, didst without effort hurl away distress ffbm 
Sudas like a bunch of grass, an^ bestow wealth on Puru.” 

- i . 112 . 19. „ “ Come, of Ashvins, with those succours whereby 
ye brought glorious power to Sudas.” 

vii . 19 . 3. , “ Thou, o fierce Indra, hast impetuously 
protected Sudas, who offered oblations, with every kind of 
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succour. Thou hast preserved Trasadasyu the son of 
Purulmtsa, and Puru in his conquest of land and in his 
slaughter of enemies.” 

vii . 20 . 2. “ Indra growing in force slays Vritra ; the hero 

protects him who praises him ; he makes room for Sudas 
(or the hberal sacriflcer — Sayana) ; he gives riches repeatedly 
to his worshippers.” 

vii. 25^3. “Let a hundfed succoure come to Sudas, a 
thousand desirable (gifts) and prosperity. D&troy the 

weapon of the murderous. Confer renown and wealth on 

' ' ^ * '■ • 

IIS. . . . .. • . ■ 

vii . 32 . 10. “ No one can oppose or stop the chariot of 

Sudas. He whom Indra, whom tffe Marutas, protect, walks 
in a pasture filled with cattle.” 

vii . 53 .3. “lAnd ye, O, Heavefi and Earth, have many 
gifts of wealth for Sildas.” * * 

vii.60.8.'' “ Since Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, afford secure 
protection to Sudas (or the Hberal man), bestowing on him 
offspring; — may w«e not, o, mighty deities, commit *ny 
offepge against the gods . . .May Aryaman rid us of our 
enemies. (Grant) ye vigorous gods, a wide space to Sudas.* 
These are the biographical bits regarding Paijavana 
referred to in,^the Shanti Parvan o& the Mahabharata 
gleaned.froiWithemost authentic source, namely, the Rig 
Veda. From the Rig Veda, we* know that his real name 
was Sudas, that he was a Kshatriya. He was more than 
a E^hatriya. He was a king and a mighty king. To 
thisy. the Mahabharata adds a fresh and a new detail, 
namely that he was a Shudra. A Shudra to be an Aryan, 
a Shudra to be a Kshatriya and, a Shudra to be a king ! ! 
Can there be a greater revelation ? Can there be any- 
thing more revolutionary ? 

This search for biographical details may be closed with 
a discussion of three important questions : Was^ SudaS an 
Aryan ? If Sudas is an Aryan what is tHe %ribe to which 
he belonged ? If Sudas is. a Shudra, what does Shudfa 
signify ? • • * 

It might be well to begin with the second. For the 
determination of this question it is possible to derive some 
assistance from certain reference in the Rig Veda. The 
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Rig Veda mentions many tribes, most important of which 
are Tritsus, Bharatas, Turvasas, Dijirhyus, Yadns, IPurus 
and Anus. But according to the references in the Rig 
Veda there are only three with whom Sudas was connected. 
They are Purus, Tritsus and the Bharatas. It is enough 
to confine ourselves" to these three and to find out if 
possible to which o# these tribes he belonged. , The^most 
important stanzas bearing on the relation between Tritsus 
and Sudas are tl^e Ilig Veda, i . 63 . 7 ; i . 130 . 7 ; vii . 
18 . 15 ; vii ; 33 -.5 ; vii . 3S . 6 ; vii . 83 : 4 , 6. 

In" i : d3 : 7, Divodasa»is spoken of "as the king of the 
Purus and in i . 130 . 7, Divodasa is spoken of as Paurve, 
i.e., belonging to the Putus. ' 

Rig Veda, Vii . 18 . 15 and vii ; 83 . 6, siigg&t that 
Sudas was not a Tritsu. The first suggests that Sudas 
raided the camp of Tritsus who ran away and Sudas took 
possession of their wealth. ^ The second suggests that 
Tritsus and Sudas were on one side in the war agaihst the 
ten kings, but they are shown as separate. But in vii. 
35 .5 and in vii .^83 . 4, Sudas become? /ully identified 
with Tritsus; indeed, in the former Sudas be^pmes a king 
of the Tritsus. ‘ 

On this question < 3 if the relation between the Tritsus 
and the Bharatas and between them and Sudas, we |iave 
as our evidence Rig Veda, vii . 33 ; 6 and vi : 16 . 4 , 6 19 ; 
According to the first, Tritsus are the same as the Bharatas. 
According to the second, Rivodasa the father of Sudas is 
spoken of as belonging to the Bharatas. , 

From these references one thing is certain that the 
Purus, Tritsus and Bharatas were either different branches 
of one and the same folk or that they were different tribes, 
who in the comse of time became one people, folk. This is 
not impossible. The only question is : assuming they were 
-different, to whom (fid Sudas originally belong ? To the 
Purus, the Tritsus or to the Bharatas ? Having regard 
to the conneetiqn of the Purus and the Bharatas 
with Divodasa, his father, it seems natural to suppose 
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that Sudas originally belonged either to the Purus or to 
the Bharatas— which^ it is’difiticult to say. • 

Wh^ he belonged to the Purus or not, there is no 
doubt that Sudas belonged to the Bharatas if regard is 
had to the fact that his father Divodasa is spoken of as 
belonging to the Bharatas. The nest question is : who 
were these Bharatas and whether they are the people 
after whom India got the name Bharata Bhumi or«the 
land of the Bharatas. This ^^[uestion’is important because 
most people are not aware* of the true 'facts. When 
Hindus talk of the Bharatas they have m mind* the 
Daushyanti Bharatas, Bharatas descended from Bushy anta 
and Shakuntala and who fought the war which is described 
in the Mahabharatas Not only are they not aware of 
any otfier Bharatas but they believe that the name 
, Bharata Bhumi which was given to India was given ^after 
the Daushyanti Bharatas. 

Ther® are two Bharatas quite distinct from each other. 
^ One tribe of thp Bharatas are the Bharatas of the Rig 
Veda, who were desJfcended from Mapu and to whom 
Sudas belongeci ' The other tribe of Bharatas a,re the 
Daushyanti Bharatas. What is ‘more important is that 
if India has been named Bharata BJhumi it is after the 
Bharatas of the Rig Veda and not after the Daushyanti 
Bharatas. This is made clear by the following stanzas 
from the Bhagavata Purana 

inir g^r i 

%5jf I ’fT’ctr ^ W'lTO’T’i : » 

“ Manu, the son of Svayambhu, had a son named • 
Priyamvada ; his son was Agnidhra ; his son^ was Nabhi ; 
he had a son Rishabha, He had a hundred sons born to him, 
all learned in the Veda; of them, Bharata was the eldest, 

^ « — 

^ Quoted by Vaidya in MahabbarataoJia Upasambara, p. 200. 
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devoted to Narayana, by whose name this exceUent land is 
known as Bharata.” ' , „ , . ^ , i • cji, j 

This shows to what illustrious line of kings this Suudra 

^"rhe^exttog to find out is whether Sudas was an 
Aryan. The Bharatas were of course Aryans and' there- 
fore Sudas must haye been an Aryan._ If 
to Riff Veda, vii • 18 . 7, 'this connection with the Intsus 
to the Aryans seems to throw some doubt on his Aryan 
ori2 This stanza says that Indra rescued the cows 
Sle Af yas from the Tritsus and killed^ the Tritsus, thereby 
suggesting that the Tritsus were enemies of _the 

Griffiths is very much perturbed by the T^ritsus 
•being shown ^s non-Aryans which isrthe result of a literal 
Slation of the stanza, and to avoid it he understands 
cows to mean comrade.^ This of course is unnecessary if 
one bears in mind that the Rig Veda contains the story of 
two sorts of Aryas, whethef differing m race or sJigion, 
it is difficult to say. Interpreted in the light of this fact, 
aU that the stanza means is that at the time when i was 
written the Tritsus had not become Aryan^by^ religion. 
It does not mean that they were not Aryans by race. It 
is therefore indisputable that Sudas, whether taken as a 

Bharata or as a Tritsu was an Aryan. 

And now to the last question, though it is by no means 
the least What does Shudra signify ? In the light of 
to lew discovery that Sudas was - » 
now stands in a totally different light. To old scholars 
to whom the word was just the name of a servile and 
aboriginal class, this new discovery mqst come as a surprise 
fon Jiich their past researches cannot possibly furnish 
riswer. As for mysett, I aur iu no better^' 
The reason is that the social orgamzation of the Vedic 
.S;aST^yettobestadied. We know the st^ 

of primitive societies that they are organi 2 ^d m groups 

of spoa and heroes’ war, to lead them.”^ . , 
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and they act as groups. The groups are of various sorts. 
There are clans, phratries, ’moieties and trij)es. In some 
cases,' the trfee is the primary unit, in others it is the 
clan, in others the phratry. In some cases tribes are 
sub-divided into clans. In other cases there are no clans. 
It is a single clanless tribe. 

The clan embraces the descendants of a single ancestor 
held together by a sense of common descent. Clans often 
become associated through cdhamon social and ceremonial 
interests into major units, called phratrieS or brother- 
hoods of clans. The bond within the phratry 'may be 
relatively loose, that is, the association may not imply 
more than an informal feeling of ‘preferential friendship. 
The phratry’ may become a moiety in which each clan is 
recognized as part of one of two major units. But moieties 
, may occur without any sub-division, that is, the entire 
clan may consist of two clans. All these organizafions 
whether it is a clan, a phratry* a moiety or a tribe, are all 
^ based on the tie pf kinship. 

The Vedic A^ans had no doubt some such forms of 
social organigiation. That is clear from the nomenclature. 
As pointed out by Prof. Senart * 

“ The Vedic hymns are all too indefinite concerning the 
det^ls of external and social life. We at least see from them 
that the Aryan population was divided into a number of 
tribes or small peoples (Jawos), subdivided into clans united 
by the ties of kinship (oisas), which in their turn were split up 
into families. The terminology of* the Big Veda is in this 
respect somewhat indecisive, but the general fact is dear. 
Sajata, that is to say, ‘ kinsman ’ or ‘fellow in Jdi,’ of race, 
seems in the Atharvli-Veda to denote fellow in clan {vis).^ 
Jana, which assumes a wider significance, recalls the Avestic 
equivalent of the clan* the zantu, and the jati or caste. A 
series of terms, vra, vrijana, vraja, vrata, appear to be 
synonyms or subdivisions either of the clan or of the tribes. 
The Aryan population then lived, at the epoch to which the 
hymns refer, under the rule of an organization dominated by 

i ^Castes in India,’ Emile Senart, p. 192. 
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the traditions of the tribe and the loweror similar groupings. 
ThV very variety of names indicates that this orgamzation 

was somewhat unsettled.” 

We toTC, however, no iirformation to detente which 
of these corresponds to the clan, which to t e p rat^ 
and which to the tribe*. That being so it is d^c^t to 
say whether Shudr;i was thitnaine of a clan, a ptoatry or 
a tribe, it is, however; interesting to rfer to the view 
of Prof Weber when he coroments on 'the passage from 
the Saiapatha Brahman, (i . 1 . 4 .12) wh«e it says to 
different modes of ad^ should be adopted mvitmg 
the sacrificer to proceed with the sacnflee ^dressing 
him as ‘come’ if he is a Brahmin, hasten 
is a Kshatriya, ‘hasten hither’ if .Jie is a yaishya and 

‘ run hither ’ if he is a Shudra. 

Prof. Weber saysV:— ^ 

^•‘The entire passage is of great importance as it shows 
(in opposition to what Roth^says in ^he first sYolume ipUhis 
^kuTMl, p. 83) that the Shudxas were then admrtted to the 
hZTacrifices of the Aryans, and understood their speech, 
ev^ ? they did not speak it. The latter point camot 
certainly be^assumed as a necessary consequejjpe, but it is 

hiahly probable and I Consequently incline to 
thle^^o regard the Shudras as an Aryan tribe which 

immigrated into India before the others. 

His conclusion that the Shudras were Aryans h^ the 
nad squarely on the head. The only point of doubt is 
whether the Shudras were ^ tribe. That they were 
Aryans and Kshatriyas is^e yond doubt. : ; 

^ .of their changfag 

■ alliances. ^ - 

' * MniTj, Vol. I? p. 366. 
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the NBMBER OF VARNAS, THREE OR FOUR ? 


That there were from the very jDeginning f®ur Varnas 
in the Indo- Aryan society is a view which *is universally 
accepted by all classes of Hindus, and also by European 
scholars. If the thesis advanced in the iMt chapter, 
namely, that the Shudras were Kshatriyas is accepted, 
then it’ follows fhat this theory is wrong and that there 
was a time when there were only three Varnas in the Indo- 
Aryan society, viz.. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 
Thus the?" thesis, while it solves’ one problem, at the same, 
time ’creates another. Whether anybody else sees the 
importance of this problem or not, I do.^ Indeed, I am 
aware of the facrthat unless I succeed m proving that 
there were brigSially only three Varnas, my thesis that the 
Shudras were Kshatriyas may not be ^said to. be proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

While it is unfortunate that I should have landed on 
a thesis, which, while holding out a promise of solving the 
problem, creates another, I feel fortunate m having strong 
Ind cogent evidence to show that there were originally 
only three Varnas among the Indo-Aryans. 

The first piece of evidence I rely upon is that of the 
Rig Veda itself. There are some scholars who tamtam 
that the Varna system did not exist in the ^ ® 

Rig Veda. This statement is based on the view that the 
Purusha Sukta is an interpolaCion which has taken p ace 
long after the Rig Veda was closed. Even acceptmg that 
the Purusha Sukta is a, later mterpolatioQ, it is nm 
possible to accept, the statement that the Varna system 
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did not exist in the time of the Rig Veda. Such a system 
is in open conflict with the ^ext of the Rig Veda. For, 
the Rig Veda, apart from the Purusha Sukha, does mention 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas not once but many 
times. The Brahmins are mentioned as a separate Varna 
fifteen times, Kshatriyas nine times. What is important 
is that the Rig Veda do^s not mention Shudra as a 
separatee Varna.' If Shudras were a separate Varna 
there is no reason why the Rig Vedh should not have 
mentioned therii. The true conclusion to be drawn from 
the Rig Veda is not that the Varna system did not exist, 
but that there were only three Varnas and that Shudras 
were not regarded as ^ fourth and a separate Varna. 

The second piece of evidence I riply on is the -testimony 
of the two Brahmanas, the Satapatha and the Taittiriya. 
Both speak of the creation of three Varnas only. They, 
domot speak of the creation of the ^Shudra as a separate. 

The Satapatha Brahmana says' : . ^ ^ ^ 

II. 1 . 4 . 11.—“ (Uttering), ‘ bhuh,’ Prajapati generated ,, 
this earth. (Uttering) ‘bhuvah’ he generated the air, and 
(Uttering) ‘ svah ’ he generated the sky: ^This universe is 
co-extensive with these worlds. (The fire) is pfeeed with the 
whole. Saying ‘bhuh," Prajapati generated the Brahman; 
saying ‘ blwavab,’ he generated the Kshattra ; (and saying) 

‘ svah,’ he generated the Vis. The fire is placed with the 
whole. (Saying) ‘ bhuh,’ Prajapati generated hiniself ; 
(saying) ‘ bhuvah,’ ‘ he generated offspring ; saying ‘ svah,’ 
he generated animals. This world is so much as self, 
offspring, and animals.. (The fire) is placed with the 
whole*” ■■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

The Taittirya BrahmanaVsays : - ^ ^ ^ 

III 12.9.2. — This entire (universe) has been created . 
' by Brahma. Men say that the Vaishya class was produced 
W verses. They say that tfie Yajur Veda is' the 
r womb from which the Kshattriya was born. The Sama Veda 
is the source from which the Brahmins sprang. This word 

the ancients declared to the ancients,” V_ 

1 Muir, VoL h 17. 

3 Quoted by Muir, Vol I, p. 17. 
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Here is my evidence. It consists of an inference from 
the Rig Veda and two statements from two^Brahmanas 
which in point’of authority are co-equal with the Vedas. 
For both are Shruti both say in definite and precise terms 
that there were only three Varnas. Both agree that the 
Shudras Bid not form a separate and .a distinct Varna, 
much less the, fourth Varna, fi'here cannot, therefore, be 
better evidence in support of my contention thht there 
were originally only three Farhos and that the Shudras 

were only a part of the second Fhfwa. 


11 

' Such is my evidence. On the other side, there is?, of 
course, evidence contained, in the P>^ha Sukta of 
the Ris Veda, which maintains that there were four 
rarnas from the Very beginning. The^ question now is^ 
Which of the two ’Should be accepted as the correct? 
How is this question to be decided ?^ It cannot be decided 
by applying the rules of Mimamsa. If we did apply it, 
we will have to admit that both the statements, one m 
the Purusha Sukta that there were four Varnas and the 
statement in the two Brahmanas that there w^e toe 
Varnas, are true. This is an absurd position. We must 
decide this matter in the light of the canons of historical 

titicism, such as sequence of time and 
etc. The main question is whether the Rur^^ha Sukta is 
^ later composition ‘added to the original Rig Veda 
The question has been dealt with on the basis , of thfe 
language of the Sukta as compared with the language of 
th^rest of the Rig Veda. That it is a late production is 
ft! opinion of il scholars. This is- what. Colebrooke 

says' 




Quoted in Muir^ Vol. Ij p* 
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“ That remarkable hymn (the Purusha Sukta) is in language, 
metre, and style, very different from the rest of the prayers 
with which it is associated. It has a decidedly more ruodern 
tone; and must have been composed after the Sanskrit 
language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes serves 
to demonstrate the important fact that the compilation of the 
Vedas, in their present arrangement, took, place after the 
Sanskrit tongue h'ad advanced from the rustic and irregular 
^dialect in which the multitude of hymns ^nd prayers of the 
Veda was composed, to the'polished and sonorous language 
in which the mythological poems, sacred and profane 
(puranas and kavyas), have been written.” 

In the opinion of Prof. Max Muller^: — 

“ There can be little doubt, for instance, 'that the 90th hymn 
of the 10th book ... is modern both 'in its character and in 
its diction. It is full of allusions to the sacrificial ceremonials, 
it uses technically philosophical terms, it mentions the three 
seasons in the order of Vasanta, spring, -Grishma, summer and 
Sharad, autumn ; it contains the only passage in t|ie Rig 
' Veda where the four castes are enumerated. The evidence 
of language for the modern date of this composition is equally 
strong. Grishma, for instance, the name for the hot season, 
does not occur in any other hymn of the Veda ; and 
Vasanta also, the name of spring does not Mong to the 
earliest vocabulary of the Vedic poets. It occurs but once 
more in the* Rig Veda (x , 161 . 4), in a passage where the 
three seasons are mentioned in the order of Sharad, autumn ; 
Hemanta, winter ; and Vasanta, spring.” 

Prof. Weber observes*:— 

“ That the Purusha Shkta, considered as a hymn of the 
Big Veda, is among the latest portions of that collection, is 
clearly perceptible from its contents. The fact that the Sama 
Samhita has not adopted any verse frem it, is not without 
importance (compare what I have remarked in my Academical 
Prelections). The Naigeya school, indeed, appears (although 
it is not quite certain) to have extracted the first five verses 
in the seventh prapathaka o#' the first Archika, which is 
peeuhar to itr” " 

'VoL ,13.' 
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This is one line of argument. There is also another 
line of argument which also helps us to •determine whether 
the Pxifusha^ SUkta is an earlier or dater production. 
For this it is necessary to find out how many ‘Samhitas 
of the Vedas have adopted the Purusha Sukta. Examining 
the different Vedas and the Samftiitas, the, position is as 
follows : • 

The Sama Veda produces only 5 verses from the Purusha 
Sukta. to the White Yajur Veda, the* Vajasaneyi 
Samhita includ&s it but the difference between the two is 
,great. The Purusha Sukta, as it stands, in the Rig Veda, 
has only 16 verses." But the Purusha Sukta in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita has 22 verses. Of the Black Yajur 
»Veda there are thi;ee Samhitas available at present. But 
none of the three, Sanihitas, the Taittriya, the Katha 
and the Maiiij:: 9 .yani, gives any place to the Purusha 
Sukta. The Atharva Veda is the only Veda which 
contains a more or less exact reproduction of the Purusha 
Sukta of the Rig Veda. 

The " text of the Purusha Sukta, as it occurs in the 
different Vedas, is not uniform. The six additional verses 
of the Vajasaneyi Samhita are special to it and are not 
to be found in the' text as it occurs in the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Veda or thg Atharva Veda. There is another 
difference which relates to verse 16. The 16th verse cff 
the Rig Veda is to be found neither in the Atharva Veda 
nor in the Sama Veda nor in the Yajur Veda. Similarly, • 
the 16th verse of the Atharva Veda is to be found neither 
in the Rig Veda nor in the Yajur Veda. Of the fifteen 
verses, which are common to the three Vedas, their texts 
are not identical.' Nor is the qj-der in v^hich the verses 
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Stand in the three Vedas the same as may be seen from the 
following table : r v 


YajuT Veda» 

Rig Veda. 

Santa Veda. 

Atharva Veda. 
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' 1 , 
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The point is that if the Purusha Sukta had been an old, 
hoary text, sanctified^ by ancient tradition, could the 
other Vedas have taken such a liberty with it? Could 
they have changed it and chopped it as they have done ? 

The place of the Purusha Sukta in the hynms of the 
different Vedas is also very significant. In the Rig Ved^ 
it occurs in the miscellaneous part and in the Atharva 
" Veda it occurs in what is, known as the supplementary 
part. If it .was the earliest composition of the Rig Veda, 
why should it have been placed in such inconsequential 

^ Means that tl^se Verses are not to be found, 
t Means that they are not 'identicaL 
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coUection ? What do these points suggest ? They suggest 

I « I, . - ' 

(1) If the Purusha Sukta was not incorporated in the 
Taittiriya Kathaka and Maitrayani Samhitas of the 
l^lack Yajur Veda, it follows, that the Purusha 
Sukta vyas added to ^ the Rig Veda after the 
Taittiriya Samhitra, the Kathak a Sainhita, the 

Maitrayani Samhita of the Black Yajur Veda. 

(2) That it had to be put in the nnsceUaneous and 
supplementary portions of the Vedas shows, that it 
was composed at a later sta^e. 

(3) That the freedom which the authors of the different 

Saijihitas took, in adding, omitting and recording 
the verses shows that they did not regard it as an 
ancient hymn, which they were bound to reproduce 
in its exact original form. • 

These-points go a long way'in furnishing corroborative 
evidence in support of the views held by Prof. Max MuUer 
and others that the Purusha Sukta is a later mterpolation. 

m * 


IV 


The- difference in the form of the stanzas in the Purusha 
Sukta is also very noteworthy. Anyone who reads the 
Purusha Sukta will find that except for these two verses, 
viz., 11 and 12, the. whole of it is in the narrative form. 
But the twcvverses, which explain the origin of the four 
Varnas, are in the form of question and answer. The point 
*is* Why should these verses be mtroduced in a question 
form breaking the narrative form ? The only 
is that the writer wanted to introduce a new matter and in 
a pointed manner. This means that not only the Purusha 
Sukta is a later addition to the Rig Veda biR these 
particular .verses are much later than eyen-the Purusha 

Sukta. ’ ' • • . 
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Some critics have gone to the length of saying that the 
Purusha Sukta is a forgery by the Brahmins to bolster up 
their claim to superiority. Priests are known to have 
committed many forgeries. The Donations of Constantine 
and Pseudo-Isidore Decretals are well-known forpries in 
the history of the Papacy. The Brahmins of In&ia were 
not free from such machmations. How they^ changed the 
original word ‘ Agjre ’ into ‘ Agne ’ to make Rig Veda 
give support to,r the burning of widows has. been pointed 
out by no less ^an authority than Prof. Max Muller. It is 
well-known how in the time of the East India Company 
a whole Smriti was fabricated to support the case of a 
plaintiff. There is, therefore, notjhing surprising if the 
Brahmins did forge the Purusha Sukta, iff not the whole, 
at least the two verses 11 and 12, at some later stage, , 
long after the fourth Varna had come into being, with a 
view to give the system of Chaturvarnya tlie sanction of 
the Veda. , 

m 


Is the Purusha Sukta earlier than the Brahmpnas ? 
This question is distinct and separate from the first. 
It may be that the Purusha Sukta belongs to the later 
part of the Rig Veda. Yet, if the Rig Veda as a whole 
is earlier than the Brahmanas, the Purusha Sukta would 
stOl be earlier than the Brahmanas. The question,^ 
therefore, needs to be separately comidered. 

It is Prof. Max Muller’s view that in the growth of the 
'"Vedic literature the order was Vedas, then Brahmanas 
and thereafter the Shtras. If this proposition was adopted, 
it would mean that the Purusha Sukta must be earlier 
than the Brahmanas. Question is ; Can Prof. Max Muller’s 
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proposition be accepted as absolute ? If it was accepted 

as absolute, the proposition Vould lead to two conclusions ; 

^1* ^ ^ * 

(1) That in the time of the Rig Veda there were four 

Varnas and at the time of the Satapatha Brahmana 
they became three ; or 

(2) tTbat the tradition is not completely recorded in the 

,Satapatiia Brahmana. * , •' 

« 

It is obvious that both these conclusions are absurd ^nd 
must be rejected. The first is absurd on the face of it. 
The second is untenable because t*he theory of the evolution 
of the Varnas by the two Brahihanas is different from 
that set out in the Purusha Sukta and is complete in 
itself. The ,absurdity of the result is ineyitable if one , 
were to -take Max MuUer’s proposition as absolute. The 
proposition cannot be taken as absolute to mean that no 
Brahmana was composed until all the Samhitas had Qome 
into being. On the other hand, it is quite possible as 
pointed out by Professors Belvalkar and Ranade that 
most of these compositions are composite and synchronous 
and, therefore, -one part of the Vedas can be earlier than 
another part "and tWt a part of the Brahmanas can be 
earlier than parts of the Vedas. If this is a correct view 
then there is nothing inherently improbable in holding 
that, the parts of the Satapatha Brahmana and of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, which record the legend that there 
were at one time only three Varnas, are earlier than the 
Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda.- 

What is the ’conclusion which follows from this 
examinatidn of the Purusha Sukta ? There is only one 
conclusion, that the’ Sukta is an addition to the Rig Veda 
made at a later stage and is, therefore, no argument 
that there were four Varnas from the very begiiming of 
the Aryan Society. 

For the reasons given above, it will be* seen that my 
thesis about the origin .of the Shudras creates no problem 
such as tile one mentioned in the beginnuig of this Chapter. 
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If it did appear to create a problem, it was because of the 
assumption that the Purusha Sukta was^ an authentic 
and genuine record of what it purports to say. That 
assumption has now been shown to be quite baseless. I, 
therefore, see no difficulty in concluding that there was 
a time when the Aryan Society had only three Varnas 
and the Shudras belonged t<5 the second or the Kshatriya 
V&rna. ' r 
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Chaptee IX 

BRAHMINS FEEaSTO SfiUDRAS 

The thesis that the Shudras were Kshatriyas and that if 
they became the fourth Varna it was because they were 
degraded to that position does not whoUy solve^ the 
problem. It only raises another liroblem. This problem 

is why were the Shudras degraded^? 

The problem is^new. It has never been.raised before. « 
The existing literature on the subject cannot, therefore, 
be expected to contain an answer. The question is 
" raised by me for the first time. As it is a questioji on 
which , my theory of the Shudras rests, the burden of 
giving’a satisfactory answer must rest on me. I heheve, 

“ I can give a sEitisfactory answer to this question. My 
answer is that4;he degradation of the Shudras is the result 
of a violent conflict between^ the Shudras and the 
Brahmins. Fortunately for me, there is abundant evidence 
of it. • 


I : 

There is direct evidence of a violent conflict between the 
Shudra king, Sud^s and Vasishtha, the Brahmm rishi. 

' The facts relating to this conflict however are stated m 
a very confused manner. In the narration which follows, ^ 
I have made an attempt to state them in a neat and ^ 

orderly fashion. * . . • . . 

To understand the nature of the conflict, it is 
first to .understand the relations betweei^ Vasishtha and, 

Vishvamitrq. . 
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Vasislitha and Vishvamitra were enemies and were 
enemies first- and enemies last. There was no incident 
to which one of them was a party in which the other did 
not know himself as an opponent. As evidence of their 
enmity, I wiU refer to some of the episodes. The first 
one is that of Salyavrata otherwise called Trishanku. 
The story^as told ifi the^Harivamsha* is as follows 

*1' jT 

“ Meanwhile VasiShtha, from the relation subsisting be- 
tween the king (Satyavrata’s "father) and himself, as disciple 
and spiritual preceptor, governed the city of Ayodhya, the 
coimtry, and the interi&r apartments of the royal palace. 
But Satyavrata, whether through folly or the force of destiny, 
cherished constantly an increased ^indignation against 
Vasishtha, who for a (proper) reason had not ^interposed to 
prevent his exclusion from the royal power by his father. 

‘ The formulae of the marriage ceremonial are only binding ’ 
said Satyavrata, ‘ when the seventh step has been taken, 
,and this had not been done when I seized the damsel"; still 
Vasishtha, who knows the precepts of the laW;, does not come 
to my aid.’ Thus Satyavrata was incensed in his mind 
against Vasishtha, who, however, had acted'' from a sense 
of what was right. N05 did Satyavrata understaifd (the 
propriety of) that silent penance imposed upon him by his 
father . . . When he^had supported this arduous rite, (he 
supposed that) he had redeemed his family position. The 
venerable muni Vasishtha did not, however, (as has been 
said), prevent his father from setting him aside, but resolved 
to install his son as king. When the powerful prince 
Satyavrata had endured the penance for twelve years he 
beheld, when he was without flesh to eat, the milch cow of 
Vasishtha which yielded all objects of d^ire, and under the 
influence of anger, delusion, and exhaustion, distressed by 
hxmger, jmd failing in the ten duties hev slew . , . and both 
partook of her flesh himself, and gave it to Vishvamitra’s 
"sons to eat. Vasishtha hearing of this, became incensed 
against him and imposed on him the name of Trishanku as he 
had committed three sins. On his return home, Vishvamitra 

1 Quoted by Muir, Vol. S, pp. 377-378. 
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was gratified^ by the support which his wife had received, 
and offered Trishanku the choice of a boon. When this 
proposal was snade, Trishanku chose his boon of ascending 
bodily to heaven. AU apprehension from the twelve years’ 
drought being now at an end, the muni (Vishvamitra) 
installed Trishanku in his father’s kingdom and offered 
sacrifice on his behalf. The mighty Kau^ika then, in spite 
of the resistanee of the gods a»d of Vasisjatha exalted^ the 
king dlive t6 heaven.” . * • 

The next episo&e in which they appear on opposite 
sides is that of Harishchandra, the son of Trishanku. The 
story is told in the Vishnu Purana ^nd in tte Marlfandeya 
Purana. The following account is given*. The story 
runs ; . * 

■ . * . ■ ^ 

■ . • ■ ■ .. I*'' ■ ■ . . 

On one ocQasion^ when hunting, the king heard a sound 
of female lamentation which proceeded, it appears, from the 
^ sciences who were becoming mastered by the austerely 
fervid sage Vishvamitra, in a way they had never been before 
by aii}^ne else § and were consequently crying out in alarm - 
at his superiority. For the fulfilment of his duty as a 
"" Kshatriya to defend the weak, and inspired by the god 
Ganesha, who had entered into him, Harishchandra escclaimed 
' What sini^rds this who is binding fire in the hem of his 
garment, while I, his lord, am present, resplendent with force 
and fiery vigour ? He shall to-day enter on his. long sleep, 
pierced in all his limbs by arrows, which, by their discharge 
from my bow, illuminate all the quarters of the firmament.’ 
Vishvamitra was provoked by this address. In consequence 

^ It is. stated in the Harivamsha : — 

“ In conse<|Tience of the wickedness which h^d been committed, Indra did not 
rain for a period of twelve ^ears. At that time Vishvamitra had left Ms wife and 
children and gone to practise austerities on the seashore. His wife, driven to 
extremity by want, was on the point of selling her second son for a hundred cows, 
in order to support the others f but tMs arrangement was stopped by the interven- 
tion of Satyavrata who liberated the son when bound, and maintained the family 
by providing them with the fl*sh of wild animals and according to Ms father’s 
injnnotion, consecrated Mmself for the performance of a silent penance for twelve ^ 
years.” ■ 

As stated in another place in the Harivamsha Trishanku had^been expelled &om ^ 
his home by his father for the offence of carrying off the young wife of one of the 
citizens under the influence of a criminal passion and Vasishtha did not interfere 
to prevent his banishment. It is to this that the text refera. • 

Muir, YoL\ pp. 379-387. , , 
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of his wrath the Sciences instantly perished, and Harish- 
chandra, trembling like the leaf of an ashvattha tree, 
submissively represented that he had merely done his 'duty 
as a king, which he defined as consisting in the bestowal of 
gifts on eminent Brahmins and other persons of slender 
means, the protection of the timid, and war against enemies. 
Vishvamitra hereupon demands a gift as a Brahmin Intent 
upon receiving one, The king offers him whatsoever he may 
ask ■ Gold, his own son, wife, body, life, kingdom, good 
fortune. The saint first requires the preseift for the Rajasuya 
sacrifice On this being proijiised, and still more offered, he 
asks for the'empire of the whole earth, including everything 
bht Efarishchandra himeelf, his wife and son, and his virtue 
which follows its possessor wherever he goes. Harishchandra 
ioyfuUy agrees. Vishvamitra then requires him to strip 
off all his ornaments, to clothe himself in the bark of trees, 
and to quit the kingdom with his wife Shaivya and his son. 
When he is departing the sage stops him and demands payment 
of his yet unpaid sacrificial fee. The king replies that he 
has only the persons of his wife, his son and himself left. 

" Vishvamitra insists that he must nevertheless pay, and that 
unfulfiUed promises of gifts to Brahmins bring destruction. 
The unfortunate prince, after being threatened with a curse, 
engages to make the payment in a month'; end commences 
his journey with a wife^unused to such fatig«eg? anud the 
universal lamentations of his subjects. While he lingers, 
listening to- their stffectionate remonstrances against his 
desertion of his kingdom, Vishvamitra comes up, and being 
incensed at the delay and the king’s apparent hesitation, 
strikes the queen with his staff, as she is dragged on by her 
husband. Harishchandra then proceeded with his wife and 
little son to Benares, imagining that this divine city, as the 
special property of Siva, could not be. possessed by any 
mortal. Here he found the relentless Vishvamitra waiting 
for him, and ready to press his demand for the payment of 
his sacrificial gift, even before the expiration of the full period 
of grace. In this extremity, Shaivya the queen suggests with 
a sobbing voice that her husband should sell her. On hearing 
^ this proposal Harishchandra swoons, then recovers, utters 
'• lamentations «and swoons again, and his wife seeing his sad 

' condition, swoons also. While they are in a state of un- 

consciousness, their famished child exclaims in distress. 
‘ O, father, father, give me bread ; O, moth®, mother, give 
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me food ; hunger overpowers me and my tongue is parched.’ 

At this moment Vishvamiti»a returns, and after recalling 
Harishchandr^ to consciousness by sprinkling water over him, 
again urges payment of the present. The king again swoons, 
an d is again restored. The sage threatens to curse him 
if his engagement is not fulfilled by sunset. Being now pressed 
by his'»wife, the king agrees to sell her, adding, however, ‘ If 
my voice can utter such a wicked word, I do what the most 
iT^hnrhan w^etches cannot perpetrate.’ lie then goes into 
the city, and in self-accusing language offers his queen for* 
sale as a slaye. A rich old Brahmin offers do buy her at a 
price corresponding to her value, ho do his hous*ehold work. 
Seeing his mother dragged away the.,ehild ran after h&r, hfs 
eyes dimmed with tears, and crying ‘ mother.’ The Brahmin 
purchaser kicked him when he came up ; but he would not let 
his mother go, and'coqtinued crying ‘ mother, mother.’ The 
queen then sai,d to the Brahmin, ‘ Be so kind, my master, 
as to buy also this child, as without him I shall prove to thee 
but a useless purchase. Be thus merciful to me in my 
wretchedness, unite me with my son, like a cow to her calf.’ 
The Brahmin agrees : ‘ Take this money and give me the . 
boy.’ After the Brahmin had gone out of sight with his 
purchases, Vishvamitr^ again appeared and renewed his 
demands ; and when the afflicted Harishchandra offered him 
the smalj sumjtie had obtained by the sale of his wife and son, 
he angrily replied, ‘ If, miserable Kshhtriya, thou thinkest this 
a sacrificial gift befitting my deserts, thou shalt so<wi behold the 
transcendent power of my ardent austere-fervour of my terrible 
majesty, and of my holy study.’ Harishchandra promises 
an additional gift, and Vishvamitra allows him the remaining 
quarter of the day for its liquidation. On the terrified and 
afflicted prince offering himself for ^ale, in order to gain the 
means of meeting tljis cruel demand, Dharma (Righteousness) 
appears in the form of a hideous and offensive Chandala, and 
agree to buy him at^his own price, large or small. Harish- 
chandra declines such'a degrading servitude, and declares that 
he would rather be consumed by the fire of his persecutor’s 
curse than submit to such a fate. Vishvamitra, however, 
again comes on the scene, asks why he does not accept the 
large sum offered by the Chandala; and when die pleads in 
excuse his descent from the solar race, threatens to fulminate 
a curse against him if l^e does not accept that method of 
meeting his Mability. Harishchandra impldres that he may 
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be spared this extreme of degradation, and offers to become 
Vishvamitra’s slave in payment of the residue of his debt ; 
whereupon the sage rejoins, ‘ if thou art my slave, then 1 seU 
thee as such to the Chandala for a hundred mdUons of money.’ 
The Chandala, delighted, pays down the money, and carries 
off Harishchandra bound, beaten, confused, and afflicted, to 
his own place of " abode. Harishchandra is sent by the 
Chandala to steal grave clothes in a cemetery hnd is told that 
he will receive two-sixths of the value for his hire ; three-sixths 
going to his master, and one-sixth to the king. In this 
horrid spot,^- and in this degrading occupation die spent, in 
great misery twelve months, which seemed to him like a 
hundred years. He then falls asleep and has a series of 
dreams suggested by the hfe be had been leading. After he 
awoke, his wife came to the cemetery to perform the obsequies 
of their son," who had died from the bite of a serpent. At 
first, the husband and wife did not recognise each other, 
from the change in appearance which had been wrought upon 
them both by their miseries. Harishchandra, however, soon 
discovered from the tenor of her lamentations that it is his 
‘ wife, and falls into a swoon ; as the queen doeS also wh^n she 
recognizes her husband. When consciousness returns they 
both break out into lamentations, the father bewailing in a 
touching strain the loss of his son, and the wife "the degradation 
of the king. She then fells on his neck, embfUcCs him and 
asks ‘ whether all this is a dream, or a reality, as she is utterly 
bewildered’? and adds, that ‘if it be a reality, then 
righteousness is unavailing to those who practise it.’ After 
hesitating to devote himself to death on his son’s funeral pyre 
without receiving his master’s leave, Harishchandra resolves 
to do so, braving all the consequences and consoling himself 
with the hopeful anticipsttion ; ‘If I ha,ve given gifts and 
offered sacrifices and gratified my religious teachers, then 
may I be reunited with my son and with thee (my wife) in 

another world.’ The queen determines to die in the same 

manner. When Harishchandra, after placing his son’s body 
on the funeral pile, is meditating on the Lord Hari Narayana 
Krishna, the supreme spirit, all the gods arrive, headed by 
Dharma (Righteousness), and ^accompanied by Vishvamitra. 

” Dharma entreats the king to desist from his rash intention ; 
and Indra announces to him that, he, his wife, and son have 
conquered heaven by their good works. Ambrosia, the antidote 
of death, and flowers are rained by the gods from the sky ; 
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the king’s son is restored to life and the bloom of youth. 
The kiTig adorned with celestial clothing and garlands, and 
the queen, embrace their son. Harishchandra, howeyer, 
declares that he cannot go to heaven tiU he has received his 
master the Cbandala’s permission, and has paid him a ransom. 
Dharma then reveals to the king that it was he himself who 
had miraculously assumed the form of a Ch,andala. The king 
next objects that he cannot dep^ift unless his faithful subjects, 
who ate shaters in his merits, are alloVed to accomp§.ny him 
to heaven, at least rfor one day. ^ This request is panted by’ 
Indra ; and after Vishvamitrahas’inauguratedJElohitashva the 
king’s son to be his successor, Harishchandra, his iriends and 
followers, all ascend in company to heaven. I?ven aftp this 
great consummation, however, Vasishtha the family priest of 
Harishchandra, hearing, at the end of,a twelve years’ abode 
in the waters pf the Canges, an account of all tbp hp occurred, 
becomes-Vehempntly incensed at the humiliation inflicted on 
the excellent monarch, whose virtues and devotion to the 
gods and Brahmins he celebrates, declares that his indignation 
had not been so greatly roused even when his own himdred 
sons had been slain by Vishvamitta, and in the 
dooms the latter to be transformed into a crane : Whpetore 

that wicked man, enemy of the Brahmins, simtten by my 
curse, shall be expelled from the society of intelligent bemgs, 
and losing *iSf understanding shall be transformed mto a 
Baka.’ Vishvamitra reciprocates tHe curse, and changes 
Vasishtha into a bird of the species called Ari. ^ their new 
shapes the two have a furious fight, th’e Ari b«mg of the 
portentous height of two thousand yojanas -18,000 n^es, 
Ind the Baka of 3090 yojanas. They first assail eph other 
with their wings ; then the baka smites his 
same manner, while the Ari strikes jyith his 
mountains, overturned by the blasts of wind rmse y 
flapping of their wings, shake the whole earth, the waters of 
the Lan overflow, the earth itself, thrown off its pppendicuto 
slopes downwards to Patala, the lower ^ 

cre^ures perished by fhese various conv^ioM. 
by the dire disorder, Brahma amves, attended by ^1 8 ^ 

on the spot, and commands the combatants to ^ 

their frav They were too fiercely infuriated to, regard this 
S;;LS;tatlLtanap«tanaMtotbeco^ctb^ea«^ 
them to their natural fqrms and counsellmg them to be 
reconciled.” 
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The next episode in which they came in as opponents is 
connected with Ambarisha, king of Ayodhya : 

“ The story* relates that Ambarisha w&s engaged in 
performing a sacrifice, when Indra carried away the victim. 
The priest said that this ill-omened event had occurred 
owing to the king’s bad administration ; and would^eall for 
a great expiation, "unless a human victim could be produced. 
After a long search the roya,l-rishi (Ambarisha) cam§ upon 
^ the Brahmin rishi, Richika, a descendant of Bhrigu, and asked 
^ bim to sell one of his sons fori-a victim, at the price of a hundred 
thousand pows! Richika answered that he wodld not sell his 
eldest son and his wife added that she would not Sell the 
youngest; ‘youngest sfons’ she observed, ‘being generally the 
favourites of their mothers,’ The second son, Shunasshepa, 
then said that in that case he regarded himself as the one 
who was to be sold, and desired the king to ‘'remove him. 
The hundred thousand cows, with ten milhoife of gold pieces 
andheapsof jewels, were paid down and Shunasshepa carried 
^way. As they were passing through Fushkara, Shunasshepa 
beheld his maternal uncle Yishvamitra who was engaged in 
austerities there with other rishis, threw himself into his 
arms, and implored his assistance, urging his orphan, friendless 
and helpless state, as claims on -^he sage’s benevolence. 
Vishvamitra soothed him ; and pressed his own sons to offer 
themselves as victims ip the room of ShunassKSpa) This pro- 
position met with no favour from Madhushyanda and the 
other sons csf the royal hermit, who answered with haughtiness 
and derision; ‘How is it that thou sacrificest thine ^own 
sons and seekest to rescue those of others ? We look ppon 
this as wrong, and like the eating of one’s own flesh.’ The 
sage was exceedingly wroth at this disregard of his injunction, 
and doomed his sons to Ife bom in the most degraded classes, 
like Vasishtha’s sons, and to eat dog’s flesh, for a thousand 
years. He then said to Shunasshepa : ‘ When thou art bound 
with hallowed cords, decked with a red garland, and anointed 
with unguents and fastened to the sacrificial post of Vishnu, 
then address thyself to Agni, and Sing these two divine 
verses (gathas), at the sacrifice of Ambarisha : then shalt thou 
attain the fulfilment (of thy desire)’. Being furnished with 
the two gathas, Shunasshepa proposed at once to king 
Ambarisha that they should set out for their destination. 

1 Quoted by Muir, ViSl. I, pp. 405-407. 
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^en bound at the staJce to be iinmolated, dressed in a red 
garment, he celebrated the two gods, Indra and his younger 
brother (Vishnu), with the exceHent verses. The thousand- 
eyed (Indra) was pleased with the secret hymn ; and bestowed 

long life on Shunasshepa.” 

The last episode recorded in which the two had ranged 
themselves on .opposite sideg is connected with king 
Kalmashapada. The episode is ‘recorded in the Adi 
Parvan of the Mahabharata* : , • 

Kalmashapada was a king of . the race of ‘Ikshyaku. 
Vishvamitra wished to be employed b^ him as his officiating, 
priest; but the king preferred Vasishtha. It happened 
however that the king went out to hunt, and after having 
killed a large quantity of games, he became very much 
fatigued„aswell ashungry and thirsty. Meeting Shakti, the 

eldest of Vasishtha’s hundred sons, on the road, he ord^^ 

. him to get out of his way. The priest civilly rephed : The 
path is mine, o king 1 this is the immemoriffi law ; in aJk 
observ^ces the .king must cede* the way to the Brahmin. 
Neither party would yield, and the dispute waxing warmer, 
the struck the muni with his whip. The mum, resortmg 

to the usual expedient of offended sages, by a curse doomed 
the king to become a man-eater. It happened that at that 

time ei^ty existed between Vishvamitra and _Vanshtha on 

account of their respective claims to be pnest to Kalmash^ 
pada. Vishvamitra had foUowed the king ; and approached 
whil^he was disputing with Shakti. Pmcemng however 

the son of his rival Vasishtha, Vishvanutra made hin^elf 

invisible, and passed them, catching this opportimty. The 
Si begantoLplore ShaM^^^ but Vishva^tra 

wisffing to prevent their reconcihation, comm^ded a 
Rakshasa (a man-devouring demon) to enter mto the king. 
SfStkeTonjoint influlce ctf the Brahman^^s curse, 

. comms^d. th, demoa 

tion. Perceiving that his object 

left thioes to take their course, and absented himsell tr 

the The king having happened to m«t a hnng.^ 

sent hii, by 

procure nothing else), some human S'* ^ ^ ^ 

by him also to the same e«ect a, by Shak ti. The curse, 


Quoted by Muir, pp* 415-417, 
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bemg now augmented in force, took effect, and SEakti himself 
was the first victim, being eaten up by the king. The same 
fate befell aE the other sons of Vasishtha at«the instigation 
of Vishvamitra. Perceiving Shakti to be dead, Vishvamitra 
again and again incited the Rakshasa against the sons of 
Vasishtha and accordingly the furious demon devoured those 
of his sons who were younger than Shakti as a lion eats up the 
small beasts of the forest. Qn hearing the destruction of his 
sons by Vishvamitra, Vasishtha supported his'afilicflon as 
' the great mountain sustains the earth. * He meditated his 
own destructiQtt, but never thought of exterminating the 
Kaushikas' This divine'Sage hurled himself from the summit 
'of Meru, But fell upo© the rocks as if on a heap of cotton. 
Escaping alive from his fall, he entered a glowing fire in the 
forest ; but the fire, though fiercely blazing, not only failed to 
burn him, but seemed perfectly cool. ^ He next threjr himself 
into the sea with a heavy stone attached to his neck ; but 
was cast up by the waves on the dry land. He then went 
home to his hermitage ; but seeing it empty and desolate, 
he was again overcome by grief and went out ; and seeing the 
r river Vipasa which was swollen by the recent rai&s, and 
sweeping along many trees tom from its banks, he conceived 
the design of drowning himself into its waters ; he accordingly 
tied himself firmly with cords, and threw himself in; but 
the river severing his bonds, deposited him unfooisad,( Fijjasu) 
on dry land ; whence the name of the stream, as imposed by 
the sage. afterwards saw and threw himself into the 
dreadful Satadru ^utlej), which was full of alligators, etc., 
and derived its name rushing away in a hundred directions 
on seeing the Brahmin brilliant as fire. In consequenhe of 
this, he was once more stranded ; and seeing that he could not 
kill himself, he went back to his hermitage.” 

These are particular instances in Which Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra had come into conflict with "each other. 
But there was more than these occasional conflicts between 
the tWQ, There was general enmity between them. This 
general enmity was of a mortal kind so much so that 
Vishvamitra wanted even to murder Vasishtha as will be 
seen from the Shalyaparvan of the Mahabharata. Says 
the author of the Mahabharata^ : — 


* Quoted by Muir, Vol. I, pp. 420-422. 
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“ There existed a great enmity, arising from rivalry in their 
austerities, between Vishvamitra and the Brahmin rishi 
Vasishtha. Ya^ishtha had an extensive hermitage in 
Sthanutirtha, to the east of which was Vishvamitra’s. 
These two great ascetics were every day exhibiting intense 
emulation in regard to their respective austerities. But 
Vishvainitra beholding the might of VasisHtha was the most 
chagrined; gbnd"feU into deep "thought. The idea of this 
sage, constant in duty, was the following : ‘Thfs river, 
Sarasvati will speedily bring to me on her durrent the austere 
Vasishtha, the" most eminent of altutterers of ihrayars. When 
that most excellent Brahmin has come, I shall most assujedly^ 
loll him.’ Having thus determined, the divine sage Vishva- 
mitra, his eyes reddened by anger, called to mind the chief 
of rivers. She being thus the subject df his thoughts became 
very anxious,' as she knew him to be very powerffll and very 
irascible.’ Thed trembling, pallid and with joined hands, 
the Saraswati stood before the chief of munis like a woman 
whose husband has been slain ; she was greatly distressed* 
and said to him ‘ what shall I, do ? ’ The incensed muni 
replied," ‘ Bring Vasishtha hither speedily, that I may slay 
him.’ The lotus-eyed goddess, joining her hands trembled in 
great fear, like a creeping plant agitated by the wind. 
Vishvamitra, however, although he saw her condition, 
repeated his*colnmand. The Sarasvalj, who knew how sinful 
was his design, and that the might of Vasishtha was un- 
equalled, went trembling, and in great dr«ad of bfeing cursed 
by both the sages, to Vasishtha and told Jiim what his rival 
had laid. Vasishtha seeing her emaciated,' pale and anxious, 
spoke thus, ‘ Deliver thyself, o chief of rivers ; carry me 
unhesitatingly to Vishvamitra, lest he curse thee.’ Hearing 
these words of the merciful sage, the Sarasvati considered 
how she could act most wisely. She reflected, ‘ Vasishtha 
has always shown me great kindness; I must seek his 
welfare.’ ‘ Then obsesving the Kaushika sage praying and 
saorificiog on her brink, she regarded that as a good oppor- 
tunity, and swept away* the bank by the force of her cutrent. 

In this way the son of Mitra and Varuna (Vasishtha) was 
carried down; and while he wa» being borne along, he thus 
celebrated the river ; ‘ Thou, o Sarasvati, issuest from the 
lalrp of Brahma, and pervadest the whole world with thy 
excellent streams. Residing in the sky, tjjiou^dischargest 
water into the,clojids. Thou alone art all waters. By thee 
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we study.’ ‘ Tiaou art nourishment, radiaace, fame, perfec- 
tion, intellect, light. Thou art speech; thou art svaha; 
this world is subject to thee. Thou, in fourfold form, 
dweUest in all creatures.’ Beholding Vasishtha brought near 
by the Sarasvati, Vi^vamitra searched for a weapon with 
which to make an end of him. Perceiving his an^er, and 
dreadiug lest BraKmanicide should ensue, the river promptly 
carried away Vasishthasin aif easterly direction thus fulfilling 
^ the commands of both sages, but eluding Vishvamitra. 
Seeing Vasishtha so carried away, Vislivamitra, impatient 
and enraged by vexation, said to her, ‘ Since thou, o chief of 
.pvers, hast eluded me, and hast receded, roll in waves of 
blood acceptable to tBe chief of demons ’ (which are fabled 
to gloat on blood). The Sarasvati being thus cursed, flowed 
for a year in a stream mingled with blood. Rakshasas came 
to the place of pilgrimage where VaSishtha had been swept 
away, and revelled in drinking to satiety the Ifloody stream in 
security, dancing and laughing, as if they had conquered 
heaven. Some rishis who arrived at the spot some time 
after were horrified to see the blood-stained water, ^d the 
Rakshasas quaffing it, and made the most strenuous efforts 

to rescue the Sarasvati.” ' ' 

• ■■■ ■ ■ * 

The enmity between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra was 
not an enmity between two priests. It*wSs an enmity 
between a Brahmin priest and a Kshatriya priest. 
Vasishtha was a Brahmin. Vishvamitra was a Kshatriya. 
He was a Kshatriya of royal lineage. In the Rig Veda 
(iii . 33 . 11) Vishvamitra is spoken of as the son of Kushika. 
The Vishnu Puranaf gives further details about 
Vishvamitra. It says that Vishvamitra was the son of 
Gadhi who was descended from king Pimiravas. This 
is confirmed by the Harivamsha*. From the Rig Veda 
(iii : 1 : 21) we know that the family of Vishvamitra has.^ 
been keeping ‘fire’ kifidled in eyery generation*. We 
also know from the Rig Veda that Vishvamitra was the 
author of many hymns of»that Veda and was admitted 
to be a Rajarishi He was the author of the hymn which 

^ Quoted in Mmr, Vol. I, p.. 349. 

2 Quoted in Muir, Vi5L I, p. 353. ^ 

® Quoted in Muir, Vol. I, p. 316. - 
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is held to be the holiest in tjie whole of the Vedas namely 
the Gayatri hyjnn in the Rig Veda (iii . 62 . 10). Another 
important fact we know about him is that he was a 
Kshatriya and his family belonged to the clan of the 
Bharatas\ 

It seems that about this time a dispute was going on 
between Brahmins and Kshatriyas -on the following 
points : , , • 

(1) The right to receive g^ts. Gift jneans payment 
made without work. The contention of the 
Brahmins was that nobody could receive gifts. 
To receive gifts was the right of the Br ahmins 
only*. ' 

(2) The right to feach the Vedas. Th*e Brahmins’ 
contention was that the Kshatriya had only the 

' right to study the Vedas. He had no right to 

teach the Vedas. It ^ was the privilege of the 
firahmins only. 

® (3) The right 1:0 officiate at a sacrifice. On this point 

the Brahmins’ contention was that the Kshatriya 
had th&rright to perform sacrifices, but he had no 
right to officiate as a purohit (priest) at a sacrifice. 
That was the privilege of the Birahmins. 

What is important to note is that even in disputes on 
these •pomts and particularly on the third point they did 
not fail to play their part as the opponents of each other. 
This is confirmed by the story of Trisanku narrated in the 
Ramayana* and which runs as follows: 

“ TTing Trishanku, one of Ikshvaku’s descendants, had 
.. conceived the design' of celebrating a sacrifice by virtue of 
whidi he should ascend bodily to heaven. As Vadshtha 
on being summoned, dedared that the thing was impossible 
(asakyam), Trishanku travelled to the south, where the sage’s 
hundred sons were engaged in. austerities, and applied to 

^ Quoted in Muir, VoL I, p. 354. 

® That is why Manu says “ if the king wants to make a gift to a Shudra he must 
make him wor£.’^ ^ 

8 Muir, Vol. I, pp: 401-404. ' • / 
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them to do what their father had declined. Though he 
addressed them with the greatest reverence and huimiity, 
and added that ‘ the Ikshvakus regarded theif family-priesis 
as their highest resource in difficulties, and that, after their 
father, he himself looked to them as his tutelary deities,” 
he received from the haughty priests the following rebuke 
for his presumption : “Fool, thou hast been reftised*^by thy 
truth-speaking precept<?r. How is it that, 'Hisrggardipg his 
^authority, thou hast resorted to another school (shakha) ? 
The family-priest is the highest oracle orall the Ikshvakus ; 
and the cqmm&nd of that, veracious personage cannot be 
transgressed. « Vasishtha,* the divine rishi, has declared that 
/the thing cannot be*:’ and how can we imdertake thy 
sacrifice ? Thou art foolish, king ; return to thy capital. 
The divine (VasishthaJ is competent to act as priest of the 
three worlds ; how can we shew him disrespect ?•’ « 

Trishanku then gave them to understand; that' as his 
preceptor and “ his preceptor’s sons had declined comphance 
■vjfith his requests, he should think of some other expedient.” 
In consequence of his venturing to express this presumptuous 
' intention, they condemned him by their 'imprecaCion to 
become a Chandala. As this curse soon topk effect, and the 
unhappy king’s form was changed into that of a degraded 
outcast, he resorted to Vishvamitra (who, as we have seen, 
was also dwelling at th,is period in the soutII)» &lsrging on 
his own virtues and piety, and bewailing his fate. 
Vishvamitra commiserated his condition and promised to 
sacrifice on his behalf, and exalt him to heaven in the same 
Chandala-form to whidi he had been condenmed by his 
preceptor’s curse. ‘Heaven is now as good as in thy 
possession, since thou hast resorted to the son of Kushika.’ 
He then directed that preparations should be made for the 
sacrifice, and that all the rishis, including the family of 
Vasishtha, should be invited to the ceremony. 

The disciples of Vishvamitra who. had conveyed his 
message, reported the result on their return in these words : 
“ Having heard your m®sage, all the Brahmins are assemblii5g 
in all the countries, and have arrived, excepting Mahodaya 
(Vasishtha). Hear what dreadful words those hundred 
Vasishthas, their voices quivering with rage, have uttered : 
‘ How can the gods and rishis consume the oblation at the 
sacrifice of Jhat man, especially if he be a Chapdala, for 
whom a Kshatriya is officiating priest ? How, can illustrious 
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Brahmins ascend to heaven, after eating the food of a 
Chandala, and being entertmned by Vishvamitra ? ’ These 
ruthless wordi all the Vasishthas, together with Mahodaya, 
uttered, their eyes inflamed with anger,” Vishvamitra who 
was greatly incensed on receiving this message, by a curse 
doomed the sons of Vasishtha to be reduced to ashes, and 
reborn’ as degraded outcasts (mritapak)* tar seven hundred 
birthf, anchMaliodaya to become a Ij'ishada.. 

“ Knowing that this curse had taken effect VisTivamitra 
then, after eulogizing Trishankti, proposed to the assembled 
rishis that the sacrifice should tie .celebrated. To this they 
assented, being actuated by fear of the terrible sage’s .wrath- 
Vishvamitra himself officiated at the sacrifice as Yajaka ; 
and the other rishis as priests {mtvijak) (with other functions) 
performed aU the ceremonies.” 

In this dispute between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra 
Sudas seems to have played an important part. Vasishtha 
was the family priest of Sudas. It was Vasishtha .who 
performed his. coronation ceremony. It was Vasishtha 
who helped him to win the battle against the ten kings. 
Notwithstanding this, §udas removed Vasishtha from office. 
In his place he appointed Vishvamitra as his purohita^ 
who perfofhi63 yajna for Sudas.. This is the first deed 
of Sudas which created enmity between Sudas and 
Vasishtha. There was another deed which Sudas com- 
mitted which widened and intensified the enmity. He 
threw into fire Shakti the son of Vasishtha and burned 
him alive. The story is reported in the Satyayana 
Brahmana®. The Satyayana Brahmana does not give 
the reason for such an atrocious act. Some light is 
thrown oa it by Shadgurusishya* in his Commentary on 
Katyayana’s Anukfamanika to the Rig Veda. According 

1 There is no direct evidence for this. Tradition accepts this as tjorrect which 
seems to have been based upon Big Veda, III . 53 . 9. This is confirmed by Yaska 
in his Nirukta (11.24) where he say§ “They then relate a story. The risni 
Vishvamitra was the pnrohita of Sndas, the son of Pij avana.*’ 

8 This is referred to by Sayana in his ihtrodilction t6 Big Veda, vii . 32 on the 
authority of the Annkramanika which is quoted by Muir, Vol. I, p. 328. 

s This is referred to by Sayana in his introduction to^ verses 15 and 16 of Sukta 
53 of the Third Manda! of the Rig Veda, which is quoted by Muir, Vol. I, p. 343. 
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to Shadgurushishya, a sacrifice was performed by Sudas at 
which there was a sort of public dejDate between 
Vishvamitra and Shakti, the son of Vasishtha and in this 
debate, to use the words of Shadgurushishya : 

“ The power and speech of Vishvamitra were completely 
vanquished by ShaMi, son of Vasishtha ; and the son of Gadhi 
(Vishvamitra) being so oyercome, became deJeTdted.” 

Here is the reason why Sudas threw Shakti into fire. 
Obviously, Sudas did it to avenge the dishonour and 
disgrace caused 'to Vishvamitra. Nothing could avert a 
de^y enmity “growing up between Sudas and Vasishtha. 

This enmity does not seem to have ended with Sudas 
and Vasishtha. It appears to have spread to their sons. 
This is suppcfrted by the Taittiriya Samhita which says* : 
“ Vasishtha, when his son had been slain, ddsired, May I 
obtain offspring ; may I overcome the Saudasas.’ He beheld 
this ekasmannapanchasa, he took it and sacrificed with it. In 
consequence he obtained qffspring, and overcame the 
Saudasas.” 

This is confirmed by the Kaushitaki Brahmana’ which 
says : 

“ Vasishtha, when his son had been slain, d««ired, / May I 
be fruitful in offspring and cattle, and overcome the Saudasas.’ 
He beheld this form of oflering, the Vasishtha-sacrifice ; and 
having performed it, he overcame the Saudasas ®.” 


II 

The conflict between Sudas and Vasishtha is not the only 
conflict between kings and the Braim ains. The Puranas 

1 Muir, Vol. lip. 328. 

* mi. * „ 

* There seems to be some doubt whether this enmity of Vasishtha had developed 
c-gainst Sudas or against the sons of Sudas, This doubt has arisen because the 
Satyayana and Kaushitaki Brahmanas ''speak of Saudasas, thereby suggesting 
that the quarrel of Vasishtha was with the sons of Sudas and not with Sudas. On 
the other hand, Manu is definite that it was Sudas who was the ofiender. 
Shadgurushishya sp^ks of Saudasa and not Saudasas while the Brihaddevata 
In a similar passage givis Sudas. The difficulty could be solved*^ if Saudasas 
was interpreted to be the family of Sudas, which includes both Sudas and his sons. 
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record other conflicts also between kings and Brahmins. 
It is desirable^ to assemble them here. The first relates 
to king Vena. The story of his conflict with Brahmins 
has been told by various authorities. The following 
account^ is taken from the Harivamsa : 

“ There was-, formerly a Pr^japati (Lord of creatures), a 
protector of righteousness called Anga, of the rac^ of Atri, 
and resembhng hipa in power. His son was the Prajapati 
Vena who Wjp.s but indif£erently*skilled in du^y, and was born 
of Sunita, the daughter of Mrit^.* This son of the daughter 
of Kala (Death), owing to the taint derived from his maternal 
grandfather, threw his duties behind his back, and lived in 
covetousness under the influence, of desire. This king 
estabMshed,an irreligious system of conduct; Jtransgressing 
the or<Jinancop of the Veda, he was devoted to lawlessness. 

In his reign men hved without study of the sacred books 
and without the Vashatkara, and the gods had no Soma- 
libations to drink at'sacrifices. ‘ No sacrifice or oblation shkll 
be difered ’ — such was the ruthless determination of that. 
Prajapati, as the time of his destruction approached. T,’ 
he declared, ‘ aba the object, and the performer of sacrifice, 
and the sacrifice- itself ; it is to me that sacrifice should be 
presented® apid oblations offered.’ This transgressor of the 
rules of duty, who arrogated to himself what was not his due, 
was then addressed by all the great rishis heade^ by Marichi : 

‘ We are about to consecrate ourselvesTor a ceremony which 
shall last for many years ; practise not unrighteousness, O 
Vena ; this is not the eternal rule of duty. Thou art in very 
deed a Prajapati of Atri’s race, and thou hast engaged to 
protect thy subjects.’ The foolish Vena, ignorant of what 
was right, laughingly answered those great rishis, who had 
so addressed him ; ‘ who but myself is the ordainer of duty ? 
or whom ought I to obey ? Who on earth equals me in 
sacred knowledge, in prowess, in austere fervour, in truth ? 
Ye, who are deluded and senselessf, know not that I am the 
source of all beings ^d duties. Hesitate not to believe that 
I, if I willed, could burn up the earth, or deluge it with water, • 
or dose up heaven and eartfi.’ When owing to his delusion . 
and arrcgance Vena could not be governed, then the mighty 
rishis becoming incensed, seized the vigorous^ and struggling 


>■ Quoted from.Muir, Vol. I, p. 302, 
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king, and rubbed his left thigh. From this thigh, so rubbed, 
was produced a black man, very short in stature, who, being 
alarmed, stood with joined hands. Seeing /that he was 
agitated, Atri said to him ‘ Sit down ’ {nishida). He became 
the founder of the race of the Nishadas, and also progenitor of 
the Dhivaras (fisherman), who sprang from the corruption of 
Vena.” 

TTie next king who came fn conflict with the Brahmins 
was Punnavas. This Pururavas is the son of Ha and 
grandson of Mann Vaivastaya. The details pf his conflict 
with the Brahmins are given in the Adi Parvan of the 
MahabKarata 

“ Subsequently, the -^se Pururavas was bom of Ha, who, 
as we have heard, was both his father and his mother. Ruling 
over the thirteen islands of the ocean, and s^urrounded by 
beings who were all superhuman, himself a man of great 
renown, Pururavas, intoxicated by his prowess, engaged in a 
ccaiflict with the Brahmins, and robbed them of their jewels, 

. although they loudly remoQstrated. Sanatkumara ^came 
from Brahma’s heaven, and addressed to him an admonition, 
which, however, he did not regard. Being thten straightaway 
cursed by the incensed rishis, he perished, this covetous 
monarch, who, through pride of power, Jbad lost his 
understanding.” * 

The third- king , in this series in Nahusha. This 
Nahusha is the grandson of Pmuravas, the account of 
whose conflict with the Brahmins has been recounted 
above. The story of Nahusha and his conflict with the 
Br ahmins has been told in two places in the Mahabharata, 
once in the Vanaparvan and again in Hie Udyogaparvan. 
The account which follows is taken from the Udyoga- 
parvan.* It says : - 

“ After his slaughter of the demon yritra, Indra became 
alarmed at the idea of having taken the life of a Bra hmin 
(for Yritra was regarded as spch), and hid himself in the 
r waters. In consequence of the disappearance of the king 
of the gods, all affairs, celestial as well as terrestrial, fell into 


1 Quoted by Muir,'Vo4I, p. 307.. • 

® Quoted by Muir, VoL I, pp, 310-313. 
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confusion. The rishis and gods then appMed to Nahusha to 
be their king. After first excusing himself on the plea of 
wanf of powKT, Nahusha at length, in compMance with their 
solicitations, accepted the high function. Up to the period 
of his elevation he had led a virtuous life, but he now became 
addicted to anausement and sensual pleasure; and even 
aspired to the possession of Indrani, India’s wife, whom he 
had happened*'to see. The qtueen,resorted to the Angiras 
Brihaspati, the preceptor of the gods who engaged tb protect 
her. Nahusha was greatly iijcensed «n hearing of this* 
interference but the gods endeavoured to pacify him, and 
pointed out the immorality of appropriating another person’s 
wife. Nahusha, however, would listenAo no remonstrance, anci 
insisted that in his adulterous designs he was no worse than 
Indra himself. ‘ The renowned AhMya, a rishi’s wife, was 
formerly corrupted by Jndra in her husband’s lifetime. Why 
was he not prevented by you? And many barbarous acts, and 
unrighteous deeds, and frauds were perpetrated of old by 
Indra; why was hg not prevented by you ? ’ The goc^, 
urged by Nahusha, went to bring Indrani; but Brihaspati 
woul* not give her up. At his recommendation, however, * 
she solicited Nahusha for some delay, till she should ascertain 
what had become of hei; husband. This request was granted. 
Indrani now went in search of her husband; and by the 
help of Upashmti (the goddess of night and revealer of secrets) 
discovered him existing in a very subtle form in the stem of a 
lotus growing in a lake situated in a pontinerrt within an 
ocean north of the Himalayas. She made known to bim the 
wicked intentions of Nahusha, and entreated him to exert 
his ’power, rescue her from danger and resume his dominion. 
Indra declined any immediate interposition on the plea of 
Nahusha’s superior strength ; but* suggested to his wife a 
device by which the usurper might be hurled from his 
position. ,She was recommended to say to Nahusha that 
‘ if he would visit he? on a celestial vehicle borne by rishis, 
she would with pleasure submit herself to him.’ 

The queen of the gods accordingly made this proposal : 

‘I desire for thee, king of the gods, a vehicle hitherto 
unknown, such as neither Vishnu nor Rudra, nor the Asuras, 
nor the Rakshasas employ. Let the eminent rishis, all 
united, bear thee, lord, in a car ; this idea pleases me.’ 
Nahusha receives favourably this appeal ta his vanity, 
and in £he course of his reply thus gives 'utterance to his 
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self-congratulation; ‘He is a personage of no inean prowess 
who makes the munis his bearers. I am a fervid devotee of 
great might, Lord of the past, the future, and the present. 
If I were angry, the world would no longer stand; on me 
everything depends. Wherefore, O goddess, I sh^, without 
doubt, carry out what you propose. The seven rishis and all 
the Brahmin rishis, shall carry me. Behold, beautiful goddras, 

my majesty and iny prosperity.” ■ ' , ^ 

'The narrative gogs on : f- 

Accordingly -this wicked being, irrehgious, violent, 
intoxicated by the force of conceit, and arbitrary in his 
conduct, attached to his car the rishis, who submitted to 
his commands, and compelled them to bear him. Indrani 
then again resorts to Brihaspati who assures her that 
vengeance will soon overtake Nahusha for his presump- 
tion ; and promises that he will himself perform a sacrifice 
with a view to the destruction of the oppressor, and the 
discovery of Indra’s lurking place. 4gni is then sent to 
(hscover and bring Indra to Brihaspati and the latter, on 
Indra's arrival, informs him of all that had occurred during 
his absence. While Indra, with Kubera, Yama, Soma and 
Varuna was devising means for the destruction of Nahusha, 
the sage Agastya came up, congratulated'’ Indra on the fall 
of his rival, and proceeded to relate how it ha* occurred. 

Wearied with carrying the sinner, Nahusha, the eminent 
divine-rishis 5 and t^^e spotless Brahmin-rishis, asked that 
divine personage, Nahusha (to solve) a difficulty ; Dost thou, 
O Vasava, most excellent of conquerors, regard as authorita- 
tive or not those Brahnaana texts which are recited at "the 
immolation of king ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied Nahusha, whose under- 

standing was enveloped 4n darkness. The rishis rejoined ; 
‘ Engaged in unrighteousness, thou attainest not unto 
righteousness; these texts, which were formerly uttered by 
great rishis, are regarded by us an authoritative. Then 
(proceeds Agastya) disputing with the munis, Nahusha 
impelled by unrighteousness touched ^ne on the head with 
his foot. In consequence of this, the king’s glory was 
smitten and his prosperity departed. When he ha,d instantly 
become agitated and oppressed with fear, I said to him, 
‘ gtnce thou, a fool, condemnest that sacred text, always 
held in honopr, which has been composed by former sages, 
and employed by Brahmin-rishis and hast touched my head 
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with thy foot, and employest the Brahma-like and irresistible 
rishis as bearers to carry thefe, therefore, shorn of thy lustre 
and nil thy merit exhausted, sink down, sinner, degraded 
from heaven to earth. For ten thousand years thou shalt 
crawl in the form of a huge serpent. When that period is 
completed, thou shalt again ascend to heaven.’ So fell that 
wicked’ wretch from the sovereignty of the gods. Happily, 

O Indra, we shail now prosper, for th^ enei^y of the Brahmins 
has been smitten. Take possession of the three worlds, and 
protect their inhabitants, O hpsband of Shachi (Indrani),* 

subduing the,senses, overcoming .thine enemies, and celebrated 

by the great rishis.” * * 

The fourth king to come into conflict with the Brahmins 
was Nimi. The details of the story are related in the 
Vishnu Purana^ which says ; 

“Niml had, requested the Brahmin-rishi, Vasishtha to 
officiate at a sacrifice, which was to last a thousand years. 
Vasishtha in reply pleaded a pre-engagement to Indra for fi^jje 
hundred years, but promised to return at the end of that 
periods' The king made no remark, and Vasishtha went * 
away, supposing^ that he had assented to his arrangement. 

On his return, however,. the priest discovered that Nimi had 
retained Gautamar (who was, equally with Vasishtha, a 
Brahmin-rishi) -sjid others to perform the sacrifice ; and being 
incensed at the neglect to give him notice of what was 
intended, he cursed the king, who was th^n asleep, to lose his 
corporeal form. When Nimi awoke and learnt that he had 
been cursed without any previous warning, he retorted by 
uttering a similar curse on Vasishtha, and then died. Nimi’s 
body was embalmed. At the close of the sacrifice which he 
had begun, the gods were willing, on the intercession of the 
priests, to restore hipa to life ; but he declined the offer ; and 
was placed by the deities, aceording to his desire, in the eyes 
of all living creatures^ It is in consequence of this that they 
are always opening and shutting {Nimisha means ‘ the 
twinkling of the eye ’).” • 

These foregoing cases of conflict have been referred to. 
by Manu in his Smriti * 

“ Through a want of modesty many kings have perished, 


^ Quoted by^Muir, Vol. I, p. 316. 

^ Max Muller’s ‘ Sacred Books of the East/ VoL 


XXV, p. 222. 
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together with their belongings ; through naodesty even hermits 

in the forest have gained kingdoms. ^ . 

Through a want of humihty Vena perished^ likewise king 

Nahusha, Sudas, the son of Pijavana, Sumukha, and Nimi.” 

Unfortunately, the bearing of these cases on the position 
of the Shudra has not been realized as Mly as it should 
have been. The reason is Jhat nobody has realized that 
this conflict was a conflict between Brahmins 4nd Shudras. 
Sudas definitely was a Shudra. The others although 
they have not been described as Shudras are described as 
having, been descended from Ikshvaku. Sudas is a,lso 
described as a descendant of Ikshvaku. There is nothing 
far-fetched in saying ^hat they were all Shudras. Even 
Manu had no idea of this. He represents these cases as 
cases of conflict between Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 
Dr. Muir has failed to realize that Sudas was a Shudra and 
has in recounting these stories represented that the parties 
to these conflicts were Brahmins on the one hand^and the 
Kshatriyas on the other. In a sense, it is true that the 
conflict was between Brahmins ^nd KShatriyas because 
the Shudras were also a branch of the Kshatriyas. It 
would, however, have , been far more illussiinating if they 
had been described in more precise terms as conflicts 
between Brahmins ^and Shudras. The misunderstanding 
having been caused, it has remained and has continued to 
conceal the real nature of so important a part of the 
history of the Indo-Aryan society. It is to clear this 
misunderstanding that tiae heading given to this Chapter 
is ‘Brahmins versus Shudras’ and not ‘Brahmins versus 
Kshatriyas.’ Understood as a history of conflict between 
Brahmins and Shudras, it helps one tb understand how the 
Shudras came to be degraded from the second to the 
fourth Varna. 


Chapter. X 

THfi DEGRADATION OF THE SHUDRAS 

What is the technique which the Braiimins employed to 
bring about the degradation of. the Shudras from the rank 
of the second to the rank of the fourth Varna ? 

The discussion has so far centred round two questions 

as to whether or not the Shudras were originally a part of 

the second or Kshatriya Varna and whether or not the 

Brahmins had' not received sufficient provocation to 

^ degrade the Shudras. It is now necessary to deal with 

the question, which is logically next in order of sequence. 

What is, the technique of degradation employed by the 

Brahmins ? 

• ■ » 

My answer to ^the ’ question is that the technique 
employed by th^ Brahmins for this purpose was to refuse 
to perform the IJpanayana of the Shudras. I have no 
doubt that it is by this technique that the Brahmins 
accomplished their end and thereby wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the Shudras. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain what Upanayana 
means and what importance it Jbad in the Indo- Aryan 
Society. The best way to give an idea of Upanayana is 
to give a description of the ceremony. 

" As a rite Upanayana was originally a very simple 
ceremony. The boy came to the teacher with Si^samidh 
(a grass blade) in his hand and told the teacher that he ^ 
desired to become a Brahmachari (i.e. a student) and 
begged the teacher to allow him to stay with him for 
purposes of study. At a later date it became ,a very 
elaborate Ceremony. How elaborate it had"becoine may 
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be realised from the following description of 
in the Ashvalayana Grihya sutra* : 

“ Let him initiate the boy who is decked, -v^hose hair (on 
the head) is shaved (and arranged), who wears a new garment 
or an antelope skin if a Brahmana, ruru skin if a Kshatriya, 
a goat’s skin if a Vaishya ; if they put on garments they 
should put on dydd ones, reddish-yellow, red and yellow 
(for a Brahmana,-' Kshatriya, Vaishya respectively); ,they 
should have girdles and staffs (as describ^ above). While 
the boy takes hold "of (the hand of) his feacher, the latter 
offers (a homa of clarified butter oblations) in* the fire (as 
described above), and seats himself to the north of the foe 
with his face turned to the east, while the other one (the boy) 
stations himself in front (of the teacher) with his face turned 
to the west. The teacher then fills the folded hands of both 
himself and bf the boy with water an'd with the verse ‘ we 
choose that of Savitri (Rg. V. 82 . 1) the teachfo drops down 
the water in his own folded hands on to the water in the 
folded hands of the boy ; having thus poured the water, he 
should seize with his own hand the boy’s hand together with 
' the thumb (of the boy) with the formula ‘ by the urge (or order) 
of the god Savitri, with the arms of the two Ashvins, with 
the hands of Pushan, I seize thy hand,'oh so and so’; with the 
words ‘ Savitri has seized thy hand, oh so and so ’ a second 
time (the teacher seizes the boy’s hand) with tfie words ‘Agni 
is thy teacher, oh so and so’ a third time. The teacher should 
cause (the b6y, to lo(?.k at the sun, while the teacher repeats 
‘God Savitri, this is thy brahmachari protect him, may he 
not die ’ and (the teacher should further) say ‘ Whose brahma- 
chari art thou? thou art the brahmachari of Prana. Who 
does initiate thee and whom (does he initiate) ? I give thee 
to Ka (to Prajapati).’ With the half verse (Rg. III. 8 . 4) 
‘the young man well attired and dressed, came hither’ he 
(the teacher) should cause him to turn round to the right and 
with his two hands placed over (the boy’s) shoulders he should 
touch the place of the boy’s heart repeating the latter half (of 
Rg. Iir. 8 . 4). Having wiped the grcTund round the foe, 

^ the brahmachari should put (on the fire) a fuel stick silently, 
since it is known (from sruti)* ‘ what belongs to Prajapati 
is silently done,’ and the brahmachari belongs to Prajapati. 
Some do this (offering of a fuel stick) with a mantra to Agni : 

• W- — — : — — — — - 7 — — — 

1 Kane, History of DhSnaashastra, Vol. II (i), pp. 281 >283. 
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‘ I have brought a fuel stick, iio the great Jatavedas ; by the 
fuel stick mayst thou increase, Oh Agni and may we (increase) 
through (prayer or spiritual lore), svaha.’ Having 

■'put the fuel stick (on the lire) and having touched the fire, 
he (the student) thrice wipes off his face with the words ‘ I 
anoint myself with lustre,’ it is known (^om sruti) for he 
does anoint himself with lustre., ‘ Agni bestow on me, 
insightj offspring and lustre ; on me may Indra bestow insight, 
offspring and vigouar (Indriya) ; qn me may the sun bestow * 
insight, offspring and radiance ; what thy lustre is^ Oh Agni, 
may I thereby become lustrous ; what thy strength is, Agni, 
may I thereby become strong ; what thy consuming power is,* 
Agni, may I thereby acquire consuming power.’ Having 
waited upon (worshipped) Agni with* these formulas, (the 
student) should bend hit knees, embrace (the teaser’s feet) 
and say to him ' recite. Sir, recite. Sir, the Savitri.’ Seizing 
, the student’s hands with the upper garment (of the student) 
and his own hands, thfe teacher recites the Savitri first pada* 
by pad% then hemistich by hemistich (and lastly) the whole 
'verse. He (the teacher) should make him (the student) 
recite (the Savitri) ‘as much as he is able. On the place of the 
student’s heart the^ teacher lays his hand with the fingers 
upturned .with tfe^ formula ‘ I place thy heart unto duty to 
me, may thy mind follow my mind ; may you attend on my 
words single-minded ; may Brihaspati appoint theo unto me.’ 
Having tied the girdle round him (the boy) and having given 
him the staff, the teacher should instruct him in the obser- 
vances of a brahmachari with the words ‘ a brahmachari art 
thou, sip water, do service, do not sleep by day, depending 
(completely) on the teacher learn the Veda.’ He (the student) 
should beg (food) in the evening and the morning ; he should 
put a fuel stick (on fire) in the evening and morning. That 
^ (which he has received by begging) he should announce to the 
teacher ; he should not sit down (but should be standing the 
rest of the day.” ’ 

The Upanayana ends with the teaching by the Acharya 
to the boy of the Vedie Mantra known as the Gayatri 
Mantra. Why the Gayatri Mantra is regarded as so 
essential as .to require the ceremony of Upanayana before 
it is taught it is. difficult to say. 
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From this description of the Upanayana ceremony two 
things are clear. First is that the purpose of Upanayana 
was to initiate a person in the study of the Vedas which 
commenced with the teaching of the Gayatri Mantra by 
the Acharya to the Brahmaehari, The second thing that 
is clear is that certain articles were regarded 'as very 
essential for the Upanayana' ceremony. They are <1) two 
garments one for the lower part of th |5 body technically 
called Fosa and^the other for the upper part of the body 
called uttariya, (2) Danda or wooden staff, (3) Mekhala or 
a girdle of grass tied a6ross the waist. 

Any one who compares this description of Upanayana 
as it was performed in ancient times with the ^details of 
the ceremony as performed in later days -is bound to be 
surprised at the absence of any mention of thread called 
Yajnopavita to be worn by the Brahmaehari as a part of 
his Upanayana. The centre of the modern ceremony of 
Upanayana is the wearing of this thread and the whole 
purpose of the Upanayana has come to Be the wearing of 
this Yajnopavita.* So important a part this Yajnopavita 
has come to play that most elaborate rulffs have come to 
be framed about its manufacture and its use. 

The Yajnopavita should have three threads, each thread 
to be of nine strands well twisted. One tantu (strand) 
stands for one devata (deity). 

The F<3^'wopawtoshoul4 reach as far as the navel,* should 
not reach beyond the navel, nor should it be above the 
chest. 

A person could wear more than onfe Yajnopavita. 

1 Yajna'falkya (I, 16 and 133) calls it Bramha Sntra. 

a Kane, D,S., II (1), p. 292. 

^ The nine devatas of the nine tantus jstrands) according to the Devala Smriti 
r are, Omkara, Agni, Naga, Serna, Pitris, Prajapati, Vayu, Surya, Vishvedeva. Some 
change seems to have come about in this view. Por Medhatithi (see Kane) says 
that in ishtis, animal sacrifices and soma sacrifices, the Yajnopavita was to have 
only one thread of three tanfus, but it was three-fold in three classes of ahina^ ehaha 
and sedtra sacrifices as they required three fires, and in the seven somasam$tha$ 


r 
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A man must always wear Fa; wojjacito. If he took 
his meals witi^out wearing the Fq;wopamto, or answers 
the call of nature without having the Yajnopavita 
placed on the right ear, he had to undergo prayascitta, 
viz., to bathe, to mutter prayers and fast. 

Wearing of another’s Fajaopamto along with several 
other things (such as shoes, ornament, garland and 
kamandalu) is forbidden." , . * 

Three ways’ of wearing the Yajmpmitd ara recognized : 
(1) nivita, (2) pracinavita and (3^ upavita. When the 
cord is carried over the neck, both shoulders and the 
chest and is held with both the thumbs (of the two hands) 
lower thap the region ^f the heart and above* the navel, it 
is called nivita . ' Suspending the cord over the left shoulder 
in such a way that it hangs down on his right side, it 
becomes upavita. Suspending it on his right shoulder in 
such a vay that it hangs down on his left side, it becomes 
'pracinavita. 

How did this Yajmpavita come in ? Mr. Tilak offers an 
explanation' wMch is worth quoting. Mr. Tilak says: — 

“Orion or Mrigashiras is called Prajapati in the Vedic 
works, otherwise called Yajna. A belt or girdle of doth 
round the waist of Orion or Yajna will tKerefore be naturally 
named after him as Yajnopavita, the upavita or the cloth of 
yajaa. The term, however, now denotes the sacred thread 
of the Brahmins, anid it may naturally be asked whether it 
owes its character, if not the origin, to the belt of Orion. I 
think it does on the following grounds ; 

The word yajnopavita is derived by all native scholars 
from Yajna + upavita ; but there is a difference of opinion 

seven-fold, and five-fold wlien viewed with reference to the three savanas and two 
samdhyae. » * 

A btahmaohari was to wear only one yajnopavita, and samnyasins, when they ^ 
kept yajnopavita at all, also wore only one, A snataka (i.e., one who has returned 
from the teacher’s house after brahmacharya) and householder were to wear two, 
while one who desired long life may wear more than two. A snataka should always 
wear two yajnopavitas- A householder may wear any number up to ten. 


^ Kane, ibid, p. 293. 

* Orion, pp. 144-146. 


* 
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as to whether we should imderstand the compound to mean 
an upasoita for yajna i.e. for sacrificial purposes, or, whether 
it is the ‘upavita of Yajnas,’ The former is not incorrect, 
but authority is in favour of the latter. Thus the Prayoga- 
writers quote a smriti to the effect that ‘the High Soul is 
termed Yajna by the hotris ; this is his upavita ; therefore 
it is yajna-upavitaJ A mantra, which is^^recited on the 
occasion of wearing the sa&ed thread means, ♦ I bind you 
^ with the upavita of yajna while the first half of the general 
formula with which a Braiimin always puts on his sacred 
thread is ass foUows : — ' 




“ The Mantra is not to be found in -any of the existing 
Samhitas, *but is given in the Brahmopanishad and by 
Baudhayana. This verse is strikingly simifar to the verse 
quoted above from the Haoma Yesht. It says, ‘ yajnopavita . 
is high and sacred ; it was bom with Rrajapati, of old.’ The 
„ word purastat corresponds with paurvanim iq the Aves|a verse 
and thus decides the question raised by Dr. Haug, while ' 
sahaja, bom with the limbs of Prajapati, conveys the same 
meaning as mainyutastem. The coincidence between these 
verses cannot be accidental, and it appears to ^e that the 
sacred thread must fee derived from the belt of Orion. 
Upavita, from ve to weave, literally means a piece of cloth 
and not a "thread. ♦ It appears, therefore, that a cloth worn 
round the waist was the primitive form of yajnopavita, and 
that the idea of sacredness was introduced by the theory that 
it was to be a symbolic representation of Prajapati’s waist- 
cloth or belt.” 

This explanation by Mr. Tilak - is no doubt very 
interesting. But it does not help to explain -some of the 
difficidtiesi- - Tt does nnt e3q>lain the^elation of the Yajm-, 
pavita ,to the two garments, the ^ttariya, and the vasa, 

^ which are necessary for a person to wear while undergoing 
Vpanayana. Was the Ycynopavita in addition to the 
two garments ? If so, how is it that there is no mention 
of it in the^ early description of the ceremony of the 
Vpanayana ? It does not explain another difficulty. If 
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the thread is a substitute fpr the cloth, how is it that the 
wearing of the cloth is retained in the Upanayana ? 

There seems to be another explanation. I offer it for 
what it is worth. According to it, the wearing of the 
thread had to do with the adoption of the goira. Its 
object was to., tie oneself to a particular go^m. It had 
nothing to 'do vath. the XJpanayana as^'such, th^ object of 
which was to initiate a person in the .study of the Vedhs. 
It is not sufficiently realized that under ^ the Ancient 
Aryan Law, a son did not naturally inherit the_go^r^ of 
his father. The father had to perfbrm a special ceremony 
to give his gotra to his son. It is oply when this ceremony 
was performed thdt the son became of the game gotra as 
the father. In this connection, reference may be made 
to two rules observed by the Indo-Aryan Society. One 
is the rule of impurities. The other is the rule of adop^on. 
With regard to the rule of impurity, brought about by^ 
’death, the days of impurity vary with the kinship with 
the dead. If the kinship is very close, the days of impurity 
are greater than 'those in the case where the kinship is 
less close. 'The* impurities attached to the death of a boy 
who has not been invested with the thread are very 
meagre,* not extending for more than a fev^ days. With 
regard to the rule of adoption,* it lays down that a boy 
who 'was invested with the thread was not eligible for 
adoption. Wffiat is the idea behind these rules ? The 
idea seems to be quite clear. The impurities are nominal 
because there being no thread, the boy had not formally 
entered into the gotra of his father. Adoption means 
entering into the goira of the adoptive father. Once the 
thread ceremony had taken place, the boy had. already 
and irrevocably entered another gotra. There was nq 
room for adoption left. Both these rules show that the 

^ See Marni Sniriti, Chapter V, Verses 66-70, 

® Kalikaptiraiia qnoted by Vyavahara Mayukha, edited by Kane, p, 114, This 
plea has beeB^aken in various eases in Courts by litigants #o w5ioh Mr, Kane makes 
references. "* 
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thread ceremony was eonnected with gotra axid not with 
Upanayana. ^ - 

The view that the thread has connection with goira 
seems to receive support from Jain literature. Shloka 87 
of the fourth Parvan of the Padmapurana by Acharya 
Ravishena reads as follows ' 

“ Bhagwan ! yoa have tolQ us the origin of •^Kshatriya, 
^Vaishya'and Shudra. I am anxious to know the origin of 
those who wear the thread hr their neck.” ' 

The words ‘•■those who we4r the thread in the neck ’ are 
very important. Theije is no doubt that it is a description 
of the Brahmins. From this it is clear that there was a 
time when the Brahmins alone wore the thread and no 
other class drd. Read with the fact that the gotra relation- 
ship was confined only to the Brahmins, it fe clear that the 
thread ceremony was connected with bringing the boy 
into — ^actually tying him up to the 'gotra — of his father, 
and had nothing to do with Upanayana which was con-^ 
nected with the initiation in the teaching^ of the Vedas. 

If this is true, then the thread ceremony and the 
Upanayana ceremony had different purposes to serve. At 
some later date the two merged into one. The reason 
for this merger appears to be very natural. The Upana- 
yana '^ith.ont the thread ceremony involved the danger 
of the Acharya taking the boy in his goira. It was to 
avoid the danger that the father of the boy performed the 
thread ceremony before handing him over to the Acharya. 
This is the probable reason why the two ceremonies came 
to be performed simultaneously. 

Be that as it may, Upanayana means the leaching of 
the Veda by the Vedic Brahmin. 

^ IP 

While I am convinced that my thesis is sound, it would be 
over confident to think that there will not be found 


1 Quoted by Natburam Premi m bis Jain Sahitya am Itijias /Hindi), p. 55a. 
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persons who will not raise objections to it. I anticipate 
the following 

(1) Is absence of Upanayana the test of Shudradom ; 

(2) Did the Shudra ever have the right to Upanayana? 

(3) How can the \os& 6i Upanayana result in the 
general degradation of Shudras ? 

(4) , What power did the Brahmins have to deny 

to the Shudras ? ’ , 

Having stated the possible objecfioi\s to my thesis, 
I like to give my reply to theih. • 


<, ’ » rv • 

To begin with the first. The best way to deal with this 
objection is to refef to the judicial decisions in ordw to 
find out what the Courts in ‘India have regarded as the 
surest criterion for determining who is a Shudra. 

The first case to wlwh reference may be made is to be 
found in 7, M.I.ik. 18.* It was decided by the Privy 
CoimcU in 'l83?. The question at issue was whether at 
the relevant time there were in India any Kshatriyas. 
The contention of one side was thht there were. The 
contention on the other side was that there were none. 
The Tatter contention was based upon the theory pro- 
pagated by the Brahmins that the Brahmin Parashurama 
had killed all the Kshatriyas d;nd that if any were left 
they were aU exterminated by the Shudra king Mahapadma 
Nanda, so that thereafter there were no Kshatriyas left 
and that there were only Brahmins and Shudras. The 
Privy Council did not accept this theory which they 
regarded as false and concocted by the Brahmins anjl 
held that the Kshatriyas still existed in India. The Privy ^ 
Council did not however lay down any test by which a 
Kshatriya could be distinguished from a Shudra. In 


^ Clinohirya Ruii Mijirdan Syn vs» Sahub Purlmlad Syn* 
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their view, the question must be determined in each case 
on its own facts. , " 

The second case on the subject is to be found in 
I.L.R. 10 Cal. 688S The question raised in the case was 
whether the Kayasthas of Bihar were Kshatriyas or 
Shudras. The High Court decided that they wer^Shudras. 
The partisans of®the Kayfisthas took the position that 
the Kay^thas of Bihar were different from the Kayasthas 
of Bengal, the . Upper Provinces and Benares and that 
while those' in the Upper Provinces and Benares were 
Shudrfe, the Kayasthas of Bihar were Kshatriyas. The 
court refused to make this distinction and held that the 
Kayasthas of Bihar were also Shudrasr 

r- c '"ft 

The validity of this judgment was not gecepted by the 
Allahabad High Court. In I.L.R. 12 All. 328”, Justice 
Ma^mood at page 334 observed as follows : — 

“ I entertam considerable doubts as to tne soundness^ of the 
view which seems to have been adopted by both the Courts ' 
below, that the literary caste of Kayasthas in this part of the 
country, to which the parties belong,®falls under the category 
of Shudras, as understood in the division of manMnd in the 
Institute of Manu or elsewhere in authorita^ve texts of the 
Hindu Law. The question is one of considerable difficulty 
not only ethnologicaily, but also from a legal point of view, 
so far as the administration of the Hindu Law to this important 
section of the population is concerned. I do not take, the 
question to be settled by any adjudication of the Lords of the 
Privy Council either in Sri Narayan Mitter 'vs. Sree Mutty 
Kishen Soondoory Dassee^l ox in Makashova Shosinatk Ghose 
vs. Srimati Krishna Soondari Dasi \ in both of which the cases 
referred to adoption by Kayasthas of Lower Bengal, who 
may be distinguishable from the twelv€ castes of Kayasthas 
in Upper India, such as the North-western Provinces and 
Oudh. ' Nor do I think that the unreported decision of the 
/• learned Chief Justice and my brother Tyrell in Chaudkri 
Hazari Lai versus Bishnu Hial'(Pirst Appeal No. 113 of 1886, 

^ Eaj Ooomar Lail versus Bissesaur Dyal. 

® Tulsi Ram versus Behari Lai. 
a L.B.I.A. Sup., f oL M9. 
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decided on the 15th of June 1887), which was also an adoption 
case, settles the question. But I need not pursue the subject 
any' further, -j . . ” 

The third case is reported in (1916) 20 Cal. W.N. 901*. 
Here the question raised was whether Kayasthas of Bengal 
were Kshatriyas or Shudras. The High Court of Calcutta 
held that they were Shudrass The cage was taken to the 
Privy Council by way of appeal against the decfsion of the 
Calcutta High Court. The decision of the Privy Council 
is reported in (1926) 47 I.A. 140. The question whether 
the Bengali Kayasthas are Shudrag or Kshatriyas-wa^ not 
decided upon by the Privy Coimcil but was left open. 
In between 1916 and 1926 the Calcutta High Court gave 
two decisions which* held that inter-marrfages between 
Kayasthas of iBengal and Tantis^ and Domes^ two of the 
low castes, were legal on the ground that both of them 
were sub-castes of Shudras. * 

The§e decisions which caused further deterioration in the 
position of the Kayasthas were followed by another which 
is reported in I.L.R. B Patna 506 ‘. In a most elaborate 
judgment ^extqpding over 47 pages Mr. Justice Jwala 
Prasad went into every Purana ahd every Smriti in which 
there was a reference to the Kayasthas? He differed 
from the Calcutta High Court and held that the Kayasthas 
of B.ihar were Kshatriyas. 

Next come cases in which the question at issue was 
whether the Mahrattas are Kshatriyas or Shudras. The 
first case in which this issue was raised is reported in 
48 Mad. '1®. This was an interpleader suit filed by the 
Receiver of the estate of Raja of Tanjore in which all the 
descendants as well, as the distant agnates and cognates 
of the Raja were made defendants in the suit. Tlje 

^ Asita Mohan Ghosh vefsus Nirod Mohan Ghosh Maulik. 4 

2 (1921) 48 Cal. 626. Bishwanath Ghosh versus Srimati Balai Basai. 

(1924) 51 Cal. 788. Bholanath Mitter Bang Emperor. 

^ (1926) Jshwari Prasad versus Rai Hari Prasad Bal* ^ * 

» (1924) Maharaja of Kolhapur versus Sundaram Ayyar, 
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kingdom of Tanjore was founded by Venkoji, otherwise 
called Ekoji, who was a Mahratta and the brother of 
Shivaji the founder of the Mahratta Empire. The 
judgment in the case covers 229 pages and the question 
whether Mahrattas were Kshatriyas was dealt with in a 
most exhaustive manner. The decision of the Madras 
High Court was that the M&rattas were Shudras and not 
Kshatriyas as was contended by the defendants. 

The next case which ali?o relates to the^ Mahrattas is 
reported in" I.L.R. (1928) 52 Bom. 497‘. The Court 
decided that : " 

“ There are three classes among the Mahratthas in the 
Bombay Presidency : (1) the five families'; (2) the nmety-six 
families; (3) the rest. Of these, the first two classes are 
legally Kshatriyas.” 

The last case to which reference may be made is 
reported in I.L.R. (1927) 52 Mad. 1“. »The issue was 
whether the Yadavas of Madura were Kshatriyas. The* 
Yadavas claimed themselves to be Kshatriyas. But the 
Madras High Court negatived the claim and held that 
they were Shudras. . 

Such is the course of judicial pronouncements on the 
issue as to how to determine who is a Kshatriya and who 
is a Shudra. It is a most confusing medley of opinion 
which settles little and unsettles much. The Kayasthas 
of Bihar, of the Upper Provinces (now U.P.) and Benares 
are Kshatriyas, while £he Kayasth^ of Bengal are 
Shudras!! According to the Madras High Court all 
Mahrattas are Shudras. But according to the Bombay 
High Court, Mahrattas belonging to five families and 
96 families are Kshatriyas and the rest are Shudras ! ! 
The Yadava commimity to which Krishna belonged is 
^ popularly believed to be Ksliatriyas. But according to 
the Madras High Court, the Yadavas are Shudras ! ! 


^ Subbarao Hatnb%-ao fatil versus Badha Hambirao Patil. 
2 Mokka Kone versus Ammakiitti. 
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More important for our purpose are the criteria which 
the coprts have adopted in coming to their decisions than 
the particular 'decisions in the cases referred to. Among 
the criteria which the courts have laid down, the following 
may be noted : 

(1) In l.L.K. 10 Gal. 688, the criteria adopted were 
(*) use of Das as surname, ‘( m) wearing the sacred 
thread, {Hi) ability to perform the homo,, (iv) the 
period of impurity, (v) Competence .or incompetence 
of illegitimate sons to succeed. 

(2) In I.L.R. 6 Patna 606, the,criterion seems to’be 

general repute. If a community is Kshatriya by 
general repute it is to be treated ks a Kshatriya 
community. ■* • 

(3) In 48 MMras 1, a variety of criteria were adopted. 
One was the consciousness of the community. The 
second was undergoing the ceremony of Upanayana 
as distinguished from wearing the sacred thread*. 
The third, criterion was that all non-Brahmins are 
Shudras unless they prove that they are Kshatriyas 
or Vaishyas. 

(4) In I.L.R. Bom. 497, the tesrts adopted were (i) the 
consciousness of the caste, (ii) its ^custom, and 
(in) the acceptance of that consciousness by other 
castes. 

No" one who knows anything about the subject can say 
that the criteria adopted by the various comts are the 
right ones. A criterion such as the period of impurity 
is irrelevant and of'no value for determining the question. 

A criterion such as Jthe capacity for performing koma is 
relevant but not valid. It mistakes effect for a cause. 
The criterion of consciousness is hardly a fair dtiterion. 

A community may have lost its consciousness by long* 
disuse of necessary religious’ observances due to causes , 
over which it has no control. The criterion of Upanayana 
stands on a different footing. The courts have not put it 
properly. ’ But there is no doubt that rfghtly understood 
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and properly put the criterion of Upanayana is sound. 
The courts have not made any distinction between the 
de facto position of the community and its position de jure 
in regard to Upanayana, and have proceeded on the 
assumption that what is true de facto must also be true 
de jure. It is this fault in the application of the Criterion 
ot Upanayana whidi ha^ produced anomalies and absurdi- 
ties, such as one community having one status in one 
area and quite a different status in a different area — or 
allowing any pretender community to wear the thread 
and' by *^eontinuing its pretence for a period to acquire a 
vested right, or contrariwise pimishing a community by 
declaring that it had no de jure right to wear the tlnead 
merely because it has not been wearing it de fa6to. The 
real criterion is not the wearing of the sacred thread but 
the right to wear the sacred thread. ^ Understood in its 
proper sense, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the right to Upanayana is the real and the only test - 
of judging the status of a person whethenhe is a Shudra 
or a Kshatriya. ' , 

The second objection is quite untenable. To assume, as 
the objection does, that from the very beginning the 
Aryan Society treated its different classes differently in 
the matter of Upanayana is to my min4 a very unnatural 
supposition. Primitive society does not begin with 
differentiation. It begins with uniformity and ends in 
diversity. The natural thing would be to suppose that 
in the maitter of the Upanayana the ahcient Aryan society 
teeated all its classes on the same footing. It may however 
•-be argued, on the other side, that such an original tendency 
in favom of uniformity need not be accepted as being 
imiversal, thatdt may well be that in the ancient Aryan 
society the Shudras and the women were, excluded from 
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Fortunately for me, it is not necessary for 
me to rely on logic alone though I contend that logic is 
on my side. For there is ample evidence both circum- 
stantial as well as direct to show that both Shudras as 
well as women had at one time the right to wear the 
sacred thread. 


That „the ancient Aryan sOfciety regarded Upanayana 
as essential for all "mil be evident if the following facts are 
borne in mind. ’ * 


Upanayana was allowed for the deaf, the 'dumb, the 
idiot and even the impotent. A special procedure was 
prescribed for the Upanayana of the deaf and dumb and 
idiots. The principal jpoints in which th.&x IJpanayana 
differs froih that of others are that the offering of 
treading on a stone, putting on a garment, the tying of 
ymkhala, the giving of. deer skin and staff are done silently, 
that the boy does not mention Jhis name, it is the acharya , 
himself who makes offering of cooked food or of clarified * 
butter, all the mantras are muttered softly by the acharya 
himself. The same procedure is followed as to other 
persons who ^are impotent, blind, lunatic, suffering from 
such diseases as epilepsy, white leprosy or black leprosy, 
etc. , • 

The six anuloma castes were also eligible for Upanayana; 
this iS’ clear from the rules* iox the Upanayana of 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and of mixed castes like Rathakara, 
Ambashtha, etc. . 

Upanayana was permitted to PatitasavitriJcas. The 
proper age for the Upanayana of a Bvahmaxi boy was 8th 
year from birth, of a iCshatriya 11th year and of a Vaishya 
12th year. But a cerjtain latitude was allowed so that 
the time for Upanayana was not deemed to have passed , 
upon the 16th, the 22nd and tbe 24th year in the case of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas respectively. After 
these years are passed without Upanayana taking place, 

vr— — ■ 

^ Baud. Gr, Sutra Kane : History of Dharmashastra, II (1), p. 299. 
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a person was held to have become incompetent thereafter 
for learning the Savitri (the sacred Gayatri verse).,, Such 
persons were then called jpcctitciscivttT'ikci or scwitTipoiitu, 
According to the strict interpretation of rules, no 
Upanayana is to be thereafter performed for them, they 
are not to be taught the Veda, nor is anyone to officiate 
at their sacrifices *Bnd there" is to be no social intercourse 
vlth them (i.e., no marriage takes plac^ with them). But 
even in their ease, there was readiness to relax the rules' 
subject to certain penances. 

Upanayana was permitted in the ease of Brahmaghnas, 
A Brahmaghna is a person whose father or grandfather 
had failed to perform Upanayana. The original rule’ 
was that if a person’s father and grandfather' also had 
not the Upanayana performed for them then they (i.e., 
the three generations) are called slayers of brahma (holy 
prayers or lore) ^ people should have no intercourse with 
them, should not take their food nor should enter into 
marriage alliance with them. But evep in their case the 
rule was relaxed and they were allowejji Upanayana if 
they desired, provided they performed the prescribed 
penance. “ r 

1 Ap. Dk S., I. 1.1. 28 - 31 , prescribes that after the 16th or 24th year, 
the person should undergo the rules of studenthood two months just as those who 
meant to study the three vedas and whose Upanayana has been performed, observe 
(viz., begging for food, etc.), then his Upanayana should be performed, then for 
one year he should bathe (thrice if possible) every day and then he should be taught 
the Yeda. This is a somewhat easy penance. Bx^t others prescribe heavier 
penalties. Yas. Dh. S. ZI, 76-79 and the Yaik. Smarts, 11 . 3 prescribes that one 
who is paiitasavUHha should either perform the Uddalaka vrata or should take a 
bath along with the performer of an Ashvamedha stcrifice or should perform the 
Yratyastoma sacrifice. See ICane, p. 377. 

® Ap. UII.S., 1.1.1.32-2,4 The penance prescribed was that of observing the rules of 
studenthood one year for each generation (that had not the Upanayana performed), 
■"^then there is Upanayana and then they have to bathe (thrice or once) every day 
r for a year with certain mantras, viz., t&e seven Pavamani , verses beginning with 
^yad anti yaoca dnrake ’ (Rg. IX . 67 . 21-27). with the Yajus Pavitra (Tai. S.,I. 
2.1. l==Bg. X. 17 . 10) witliih&samapcivitra and with the mantra called Angirasa 
(Rg. lY. 40 . 5) or if)ne may pour water only with the Yyahritis. After all this is 
done, one may be taught the Veda, See Kane, ibid, p. 378, 
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A further relaxation was jnade in the ease of a person 
whose . generation beginning with the great grandfather 
had not the Upanayana performed on them.* Even they 
were allowed to have their Upanayana performed if they 
desired, provided they performed penance which included 
studenthdod for twelve years and bath tfith the Pavamani, 
and other verses. On his Up*anay*ana, nnstructipn in the 
duties of the householder was imported to him, arfd 
though he himself could not iJe taught the Veda, his son 
may have the samskara performed as in the*case of qne 
who is patitasavitrika so that his son will b*e ‘ one 

hke other Arya.’ 

Upanayana was > permitted to the Vratyas. It is 
difficult td state exactly who the Vratyas were, whether 
they were Aryans who had for more than three generations 
•failed to perform th§ Upanayana or whether they wgre 
non-Aryans who were never 'yithin the Aryan fold and. 
whom the Brahmins wanted to convert to the Aryan faith. 

• It is possible that it included both. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that Upanayana was open to the Vratyas 
provided th«y performed Vratyastomas. Vratyas were 
those who lead the Vratya life, were "base and were reduced 
to a baser state since they did not oljserve Studenthood 
(brahmacharya) nor did they till the soil nor engage in 
trade. , There were fom: vratyastomas, the first of which 
is meant for all Vratyas, the second is meant for those who 
are Abhishasta who are wicked or guilty of heavy sins and 
are censured and lead a Vratya life, the third for those 
who are the youngest and lead a Vratya life, and the 
fourth for those who are very old and yet lead a Vratya 
life. In each of the foTU* Vratyastomas, Sodasastoma* 
is always performed. It is by the Sodasastoma that they 

4 

1 Ap. Bk 1 . 2. 5-10. ^ 

® Kane {ibid, p. 385) refers to the Tandy a Brahmana 17 . 1 . 1 which tells the 
story that when the gods went to the heavenly world some dependents of theirs who 
lived the vratya life were left behind on the earth. Then through the favour of 
the gods the dependents got at the hands of Maruts the Sodasastoma (containing 
16 stotras) and the metre (viz-, anustnbh) and then the dependents secnred heaven, 

. I 
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can attain this (superior status). The Sodasastoma was 
supposed to have the power to remove the guilt of, these. 
By performing the Vratyastoma sacrifice, they should cease 
to be Vratyas and become eligible for social intercourse 
with the orthodox Aryas, to have the sacrament 
(samskara of Upanayana) performed of them and then 
be eligible to study the ¥edaf. - / 

.In the^Vratyata-shuddisamgraha* provision is made for 
the purification,pf Vratyas' even after 'twelve generations 
subject to a|)propriate penances. 

tJpahayana was so highly thought of that Baudhayana 
(ii . 10) allowed Upanayana for the Asvattha tree. 

Given these facts, it is difficult to believe that the 
women and "^Shudras were excluded from the Upanayana 
by the Aryan society from the very beginning. In this 
connection, attention may be drawn ^to custom prevalent 
among the Indo-Iranians who were very closely related to 
the Indo- Aryans in their culture and religion. 'Among 
the Indo-Iranians, not only both men and women but men 
and women of all classes are infested with the sacred 
thread. It is for the opponents to prov^why the system 
was different among the Indo-Aryans. 

It is, however, pot quite necessary to depend upon 
circumstantial evidence. There is enough direct evidence 
to show that there was a time when both women and 
Shudras had the right to Upanayana and did have it 
performed. „ 

As to the Upanayana of women the statements* con- 
tained in the Hindu religious books are quite explicit. 
Anyone who examines them will find that Upanayana 
was open to women. Women not only learned the Vedas 
but they used to run schools for' teaching the Vedas, 
'^are even known to have ^itten commentaries on the 
Women Purva Mimamsa. 

1 Kane, ihid^ p. 387. 

a See Purushar^a for September 194() where all antborities are 

eollected in one plaee, . 

r ^ r 
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As to the Shudras, the, evidence is equally positive. 

If Sudas was a king, if Sudas was a Shudra, if his coronation 
ceremony was performed by Vasishtha and if he performed 
the Rajasuya Yaga, then there can be no doubt that the 
Shudras did at one time wear the sacred thread. In 
addition ’’to circumstantial evidence and the evidence of 
the authors mentioned before, the Sanskara jGanapati 
cited by Max IMfeillerV contains an- express provision 
declaring the Shudra to be eligible for Uphnayana. 

The only difference between the women and the Shudras 
is that in the case of women there is some plausible 
explanation given p to why the Upanayana of women 
was stopped,’ while there is no such explanation for * 
stopping the Upanayana of the Shudras. It is argued 
, that the Upanayana of women continued as long as the 
age of Upanayana ahd the age of marriage continued* to 
be different. It is said that* in ancient times the age* 

, of Upanayana was 8 and the age for marriage was 
considerably later. But at a later stage, the age of 
marriage was brought down to 8, with the result that the 
Upanayada 'as ah. independent ceremony ceased to exist 
and became merged in marriage. Whether this explana- 
tion is right or wrong is another matter. The point is 
that in the case of the Shudra, the Upanayana was at one 
time dpen to him, that it was closed to him at a later 
stage and that there is no explanation for this change. 


Those who, in spite of the evidence to which I have 
referred, think that they must insist upon their objection 
should remember th^ weakness of their side. Assuming 
'that the Shudras had never had the benefit of Upanayana, 
the question they have to face is why were the Shudras 
not allowed the benefit of the Upanayana. The orthodox • 
theory merely states the fact that there is no Upanayana 
for a Shudra. But it does not say why the Shudra is 
not to have his Upanayana performed. ThQ explanation 

^ History of Anciemt Sanskrit Literature (1860), p. 207. 
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that there was no Upanayana of the Shudra because he 
was a non- Aryan is a naoderh invention which ha§ been 
shown to he completely baseless. Either there was once 
an Upanayana and it was stopped or the Upanayana 
was from the very beginning withheld. Either may be 
true. But before one or the other is accepted to, be true, 
it must be accongipanied by reasons. There being no 
refison why the benefit of the Upanayana was withheld 
from the Shudra, the presumption mu§t be in favour of 
my thesis which states that they had the right to 
Upanayana, that they were deprived of it and gives 
reasons why they were deprived of its validity. 


VI 

f, 

The third objection is no objection At all. Unly a, 
person who does not know fully all the incidents of 
Upanayana can persist in upholding its ^validity. 

The Aryan society regarded certain^ ceremonies as 
Samskaras. The Gautama Dharma Sutra (VIII. 14-24) 
gives the number oTSamskaras as forty. They are : 

Garbhadhana Pumsavana, Simantonnayana, Jatakarma, 
namakarana, annaprasana, caula, Upanayana, the four 
vratas of the Veda, Snana (or Samavartana), vivaha, five daily 
mahayajnas (for deva, pitri, manushya, bhuta, and Brahma) ; 
seven pakayajnas (viz., astaka, parvanasthalipaka, sraddha 
sravani, agrahayani, caitri, asvayuji) ; seven haviryajnas (in 
which there is burnt offering but no Soma, viz., Agayadheya, 
Agnihotra, Darsapurnamasa, Agrayana,*Uaturmasyas, Nirud- 
hapasubandha and Sautramani) ; seven soma sacrifices (Agni- 
stoma,*Atyagnistoma, Ukthya, Sodasin, Vajapeya, Atiratra, 

„ Aptoryama). 

At a late stage a distinction appears to have been drawn 
between Samskaras in the narrower sense and Samskaras 
in the wider ^ense. Samskaras in the wider sense were 
really sacrifices and were therefore not, included in the 



Aryans ti}.e ^ainsKaras liad originally a pin^ly spiritual 

significance. This is clear from what Jaimini the author 
, of the Purva Mimamsa has to say about the Samskaras. 
According to Jaimini’ the general theory is that Samskaras 
impart fitness. .They act in ’two ways. They remove' 
taints and they ^generate fresh qualities. Without such 
Samskaras, a person may not get the reward of his sacrifice 
on the ground that'he is not fit to perform it. Upanayana 
was one of Ihe Samskaras and like other Samskaras, its 
significance was just spiritual. The denial o^,the Up^a- 
yana to the Shudras necessarily brought about a change 
in its significance. In addition to its spiritual significance 
it acquired a social significance which it did not have 
before. 

When Upanayana was open to everyone, Aryan or 
non-Aryan, it was not a matter of social significance. It 
was a common right of all. It was not a privilege of the 
few. Once it was denied to the Shudras, its possession 
became a matter of honour and its denial a badge of 
servility. The denial of Upanayana to the Shudras 
introduced a new factor in the Indo- Aryan society. It 
made the Shudras look up to the higher classes as their 
superiors and enabled the three higher ^jlaSses to look 
down upon the Shudras as theif inferiors. This is one 
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way in which the loss of Upp,nayana brought about the 

degradation of the Shudras. r 

There are other incidents of Upanayana. Some idea 
of these can be had if one refers to the rules laid down in 
thsi Puroa Mimamsa^ One of these rules is that all 
property is meant primarily for the purpose of providing 
a person ^with thef meahs of performing a sacrifice. The 
right to property is^ dependent upon capacity to sacrifice.® 
In other words, anyone who suffers from an incapacity to 
perform a sacrifice has no right to property. Capacity 
to sacrifice depends upon Upanayana. This means that 
only those who are entitled to Upanayana have a right to 
own property. 

The second rule of the Purva Mimamsa i§ that 'a sacrifice 
must be accompanied by Veda mantras. This means that 
the sacrificer must have undergone a course in the study ' 
of the Veda. A person who has not studied the Vedas 
is not competent to perform the sacrifices. The study of 
the Veda is open only to those persons who have imder- 
gone the Upanayana ceremony, fn other words, capacity 
to acquire knowledge and learning — ^which is .what the 
study of Veda means— is dependent upon Upanayana. 
If there is no Upanayana the road to knowledge is closed. 
Upanayana is no empty ceremony. Right to property 
and right to knowledge are the two most important 
incidents of Upanayana. 

Those who cannot realise how loss of Upanayana can 
br ing about the degradation of the Shudras should have 
no difficulty in imderstanding the matter if they will 
bear in mind the rules of the Purva''Mimamsa referred to, 
above. . Once the relation of Upanayana to education 

^ i See Ganganath Jha — Purva Mimamsa^ pp. 368-369 and 171-i72* 

^ Not a few are unable to understan^f wby the Manu Smriti and other Smritis 
deny women and Shudra the right to hold property and to study the Vedas. AH 
difficulty, however, vanishes if one bears in mind that the disabilities are the natural 
consetjuences of tl^ rule laid down in the Purva Mimamsa. Women and Shudras 
cannot hold property, ifot because they are women and Shudras, but because they 
are debarred from performing sacrifices. 
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and property is grasped, ^ difficulty in accepting the 
thesis^that the degradation of the Shudra was entirely 
due to loss of Upanayana must vanish. 

It will be seen, from what has been said above, how the 
sacrament of Upanayana was in the ancient Aryan society 
fundamental and how the social status-and personal rights 
of persons 'depended upon It. Without Upanayana, a 
person was doomed to social degradation, to ignorance 
and to poverty. The stoppage of Upanayana was a most 


deadly weapon — discovered by the Brahmins to avenge 
themselves against the Shudras. it had the effect of an 


atomic bomb. It did make the Shudra, to use the 


language of the Brahmins, a graveyard. 


VII 

' ' ' « ■ • 

That the Brahmins possessed the power to deny Upana- 
yana is beyond question. The doubt probably arises 
from the fact tfijit there is nowhere an express statement 
showing the conferment of such a power upon the 
Brahmins. All the same, whatever 4oubt there may be 
lurking in the minds of persons who are not aware of the 
operative parts of the religious system of the Indo-Atryans 
must vanish if account is taken of two things: (1) the 
excliKive right of the Brahmin tp officiate at the Upana- 
yana and (2) the penalties imposed upon the Brahmin for 
performing, unauthorised Upanayana. 

It is probable that in most ancient tim^ it was the 
father who taught his son the Gayatri, with which the 
study of the Veda begins and for which the ceremony of 
Upanayana was devised at a later stage. But it is beyond* 
question that from a very early time the function of 
performing Upanayana had been assigned to a guru or a 
teacher called the Acharya and the boy yrent and stayed 
in the Acharya’s house. 




% 
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The questions as to who should be the Acharya and 
what should be his qualifications have been the sjibject 
of discussions from very ancient times. 

The Acharya must be a man learned in the Vedas. A 
Brahmana text^ says “he, whom a teacher devoid of 
learning initiates, enters from darkness into darkness and 
he also (i.e. an acharya) wh6 is himself unlearned (enters 
into darkness).” 

The Ap. Dh. "S. (1.1.1. 12 — 13), lays down that an 
Acharya selected for performing one’s Upanayana should 
be endowed with learning and should be one whose family 
is hereditarily learned and who is serene in mind, and that 
one should study Vedic lore under him up to the end (of 
brahmacharya) as long as the teacher does not fall off 
from the path of Dharma.® 

But the first and foremost qualification of an Acharya 
is that he must be a Brahiriana : It was only in times of 
difficulty (i.e., when a Brahmana is not g-vailable) that a 
person was allowed to have a KShatriya or a Vaishya 
teacher.* This exception was permitted ^only^ during the 
period when the distinction between the right to learn 
the Vedas and the right to teach the Vedas had not been 
made. But when that distinction came to be made— and 
it was made in very early times — ^in fact, "the conflict 
between Vasishtha and Vishvamitra was just on this 
very point — the Brahmirk alone came to possess the right 
to be an Acharya fit to officiate at an Upanayana. 

1 Quoted in the Ap. Bh. S.,L i • i . 11, Kane, II {I)>^* 324. 

® According to Vyasa (quoted in Sam. p.,p. 408) the Acharya should be one 
who is solely devoted to the Veda, who knows Bharma, is bom of a good 
family, who^is pure, is a shrotriya that has studied his Vedio sakha and who is not 
^zy. Shrotriya has been defined as one who has studied one sakha of a Veda. 

® It is curious to note that in such ca|tes the only service a Brahmana student 
was required to render to his Kshatriya or Vaishya guru was to follow after Mm ; 
he had not to render bodily service {such as shampooing or washing the feet, etc.). 
Vide Ap. Bh. S., II, 2.4, 25-2$ Oaut. 7, 1-3, Baud. Bh. S.,I. 2,40-42, Manu, 
II . 241. It was alffo pi^mised that a Kshatriya or a Vaishya should teach a 
Brahmana only when urged by him and not at his sweet will.^ 
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One tiling therefore must be taken as well-established, 
name^y^, that none but a 'Brahmin could perform the 
Upanayana ceremony. Upanayana performed by any- 
body else is not a valid Upanayana. 

The other operative part of the Indo- Aryan religious 
system is the obligation imposed uprni the Brahmin not 
to do \H.ny 'unauthorized act ’of a* religious character. A 
Brahmin guilty of any such conduct was liable *to pimish- 
ment or penance. Many such penalties, are to be found 
in the ancient Law Books. I refer to Manu add Parashara. 

Manu (III . 150fF.), lays down what class of Brahmins 
are to be deemed unworthy (to partake) of oblations to 
the gods and manes. ^ In this list he includes : 

III, 156.— ^ He who teaches for a stipulated fee and he 
who is taught on that condition, he who instructs Shudra 
pupils and he whose teacher is a Shudra, he who spe^s 
rudely, the son of an adulteress^ and the son of a widow.” 

'Parashara says:* 

“That Brahmana, who for the sake of daks h ina (gift of 
money or fee) offers oblation into fire on behalf of a Shudra, 
would become ^Shudra, while the Shudra (for whom he offers) 
would become a Brahmana;” that, according to Madhava, 
propounds that the merit of the rite , goes to the Shudra 
and the Brahmana incurs sin.” 

Those who may ask what powers the Brahmins had to 
deprive the Shudra of his right to Upanayana may 
consider the combined effect of these two facts : (1) the 
Brahmin’s exclusive right to officiate at an Upanayana, 
and (2) the penalties to which he is made liable for 
performing an unauthorized Upanayana. If they do, they 
will have no doubt that the combined effect of these two 
factors was to vest in the Brahmin the power of performing 
as well as of denjdng Upanayana. It is true that such a 
power has not been expressly vested in the Brahmin.* 
That was because it was unnecessary to do by express 

... M 

^ Quoted by Vyavahara Mayukha (edited by Kaue, p. 115), 
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terms what was in fact done by indirect but more effectual 
means. , 

r ' , 

That the Brahmins are conscious of the possession of 
this power to deny Upanayana is also beyond doubt. So 
far as the records go, there are 16 reported eases in 
which they have 'threatened various communities by 
putting it into opsratibn against them. In nine, eases, 
they challenged the Eayasthas, in fom they challenged 
the Panchalas, ii^. one they challenged the Pajshes. What 
is important' is that they challenged even two Maratha 
Kings. " These instances have occurred between 556 to 
1904 A.D. It is true that they do not belong to ancient 
times. It must however be remembered that these 
instances are mere evidences of fhe exercise' by the 
Brahmins of their power to deny Upanayana. The- 
power itself must have been acquired in much more 
ancient times. That they have acquired it earlier is not 
an empty assertion without support. Satyakama Jhbali’s 
instance which is very ancient is cited generally to prove 
that the Varna of a man was detlrmiqed by his guna 
(mental and moral qualities) and not by h^ birth.. While 
this is true, it is equally true that Jabali’s case proves 
that even in .ancient times the Brahmins had acquired 
the right to reft^e to perform Upanayana. 

The enumeration of these cases has very little value 
for the purpose in hand unless we know the deductions 
that could be drawn from the decisions arrived at in them. 
To be able to do this, we must know the details of each 
case. Unfortunately, in most of them beyond the decision 
other details are not sufficiently full for the purpose. 
There is cmly one case that of the Bra]pimins Shivaji 

ig, respect of which the details are full and well-known. 
The case is sufficiently important and it is therefore well 
worth detailed examination. The deductions deducible 
from it are not^only interesting and instructive but they 
throw a flood of li§ht on the point under chscussion. 
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X^III 

As is well known, Shivaji after having established a 
Hindu independent kingdom in the western part of 
Maharashtra thought of proclaiming, himself a king by 
having his- coronation perfofmed! It. was felt by Shivaji 
and his Mends that the coronation ceremony if i^ was at.ali 
to be of any , value must be performed according to Vedic 
rites. But in carrying out his wishes Shivaji foimd himself 
faced with many difficulties. He €ound that whether his 
coronation could be performed with Vedic rites depended 
entirely upon the ‘Br^ahmins. Nobody was from religious 
point of^ view, qualified to perform the ceremony except 
a Brahmin. Secondly, he found that no such ceremony 
could be performed unless it was proved that he. was 
a Kshatriya. . There was • a third difficulty, namely, 

’ that even if he was found to be a Kshatriya, he was past 
the age of Upanayana and without Upanayana there 
could be no coronation. The third difficulty was a minor 
one for it could be got over by the performance of the 
Vratya Stoma ceremony. The first difficulty was the 
greatest stumbling block. It related to^Sffivaji’s status. 
The question was, was he a Kshatriya ? r If that could be 
got "over, the rest was easy. Shivaji’s claim that he was a 
Kshatriya was opposed by many. His principal opponents 
were Brahmins who were led by his own Prime Minister 
More Pant Pingle. Unfortunately for Shivaji even his 
MarathaSardars had refused to give him social precedence" 

^ iKinkaid has some interesting observations to make as to how the idea of 
coronation originated. He mjs ; — • 

“ For although the high-spirited Deccan nobles gladly followed Shivaji in the 
field, they were unwilling in private life to concede to him any precedence. iSid 
at State dinners they resented that a Btosle should ait on a seat raised above those^ 
assigned to Mohites, and Nimbalkars, Savants and Ghorpades. He spoke of the 
matter to his Secretary, Balaji Avji Chitnis and the latter urged him to take the 
royal crow^ from the hands, not of the Moghul Emperor, of a Benares priest. 
The king consulted his mother, Jijabhai, the saintly ^Rarndas and his favourite 
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and had ranged themselves against him. In their view, 
he was a Shudra. Shivaji’s claim was ^so in direct 
conflict with the well-established thesis long insisted 
upon by the Brahmins that there were no Kshatriyas in 
the Kali age. Shivaji was living in the Kali age. 
Obviously he could 'not be a Kshatriya. This objection 
to his claim for the sthtus'of a Kshatriya Was further 
strmgthened by the non-performance of the ceremony of 
Upanayana or tl^e investiture of the sacred thread at the 
proper time, 'which was fixed by the Sastras to be the 
eleventh year in the oase of the Kshatriyas. This was 
taken to be evidence of his being a Shudra. He was 
however fortunate in securing the services of oneGagabhat, 
a renowned Brahmin, resident of Benares, learned' both in 
the Vedas and Sastras. Gagabhat solved all difficulties 
and performed Shivaji’s coronation^ on 6th June 1674 at 
Raigad first after performing the Vratya Stoma and 
then the Upanayana. . ' ' 

goddess Bhavani and found them all favourable to his Secretary’s suggestions.*’ 
— History of MaharasMra, p. 244. r 

From this it appears that the idea behind Vedic coronation was t^ obtain social 
precedence and not so much to obtain legal and political sove^eignty. 

^ It seems that some Brahmins were prepared to perform Shivaji’s coronation 
but with non- Vedic, l.e., with JPauranic rites as is done in the case of the Shudras, 
They predicted all sorts of evils to happen if Shivaji had his coronation performed 
with Vedic rites. Unfortunately these evils did take place and Shivaji who 
undoubtedly was superstitious had another coronation performed according to 
non-Vedic rites. The following account of this second coronation taken j&:om 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya makes interesting reading : 

“ Obstructive and dissatisfied Brahihins there were even then as always. They 
did not deem the ceremony satisfactory, though it was acclaimed by the whole 
of Maharashtra. A poem named Bajyabhisheka Kalpataru, a copy ^ of which is 
in the Library of the Bengal Royal Asiatic Society and^which has been published 
from it by Itihasa S. Mandal of Poona (Quarterly, Vol. X-1), embodies some 
objections raised against the coronation ceremony gone through. This poem is 
not quite contemporary, as it mentions the later idea thaft Shivaji was an incarnation 
of Siva (not of Vishnu as represented by the earlier Shivabharata) though it is of 
the time of Rajaram. It gives an imaginaijy conversation between Nis’ chalapuri, 
<a learned Brahmin ascetic of Benares who was an opponent of Gagabhat, and 
Govindbhat Barve as taking place in Konkan. It recounts the iE omens which 
preceded and followed the coronation, such as the death of Prataprao Gujar, the 
death of Kashibai, wifesof SMvaji, etc., and the wound caused to Gagabhat himself 
on the nose by the falling of a rafter. The poem expressly say^ that Gagabhat 
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Shivaji’s case is importaat for several reasons. It is 
important because it proves that nobody except a Brahmin 
has the right to perform the Upanayana and that nobody 
can compel a Brahmin to perform it if he is not prepared 
to do so. Shivaji was the ruler of an independent 
kingdora,and had already started styling himself Maharaja 
and Chhatrapati. There werfe m^ny ^ahm in s who were 
his subjects. Yet, Shivaji could not compel anyone *of 
them to perform his coronation. * , 

It is important because it proves that the ceremony to 
be valid must be performed by a Brahmin. A cefemony 
performed by a non-Brahmin would be infructuous. It 
was open to Shivaji to have his coronation performed by 
a non-Brahmin. Buf he did not dare^ to* do it. For 
he knew it would be without any social or spiritual 
efficacy. 


In the third place, it is important because it proves 
that tile powef of determining the status of a Hindu 
depends entirely upon the will of the Brahmins. The 
decision in favour of Shivaji is sought to be justified by 
the geneology wlueh was brought from Mewar by Shivaji’s 
friend, Balaji Avaji, and which connected Shivaji with 

engaged for the ceremony those Brahmins only who w«re his followers and refused 

to employ those recommended by Ms’chalapnri. Many defects in the ceremony j ' 

itself, are next mentioned. Thus when Shivaji was getting into the chariot after 
the ceremony of ascending the throne Gagabhat himself first sat in the chariot 

and then Shivaji. After seeing the whole ceremony through, Nis'chalapuri left ^ 

the fort but told Shivaji that bad events would happen on the 13th, 22nd, and 

55th days. On the 13th day accordingly, Shivaji’s mother died. Next a horse-shed 

was burnt at Pratapgad with good many horses in it and an elephant died on 

Sinhgad. These incidents induced Shivaji to call Nis’chalapuri back and through 

him and his Brahmins Shivaji performed afresh the ceremony of ascending the 

throne, not with Vedic rites, but Tantrik or magical. This ceremony is also 

described in detail. There are mentioned some Vedic mantras from Sama Veda “ i 

as recited ; but the ceremony was not Vedic. It was performed on Ashvin Buddha 5 ^ 

(Lalita Panchami day S. 1596), as is stated at the end of the poem. This ceremony^® 
is also mentioned by J and Nis’chalapuri i%also spoken of in a Mahomedan record.” 

— Shivaji the Founder of Mar aiha. Swaraj , ® 

^ The Kayasthas had at one time resolved to perform their own ceremonies as 
a protest against the constant challenge by the Brahmins to*i their status. But 
they did not put their resolve into action. The reason must be the same. 
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the Sisodyas of Mewar who w^re reckoned as Kshatriyas. 
It has been alleged that the geneology was a fabrication 
got up for the occasion. Assuming it was not a fabri- 
cation/ how can it justify the recognition of Shivaji’s 
claim to be a Kshatriya? Far from establishing that 
Shivaji was a Kshatriya, the geneology could domo more 
than raise another question, fiamely, whether the Siaodiyas 
were Kshatriyas. The Sisodiyas were Rajputs. There 
is considerable doubt as to* whether the Rajputs are the 
descendants * of the original Kshatriyas who formed the 
second' Varna of thee ancient Indo-Aryan community. 
One view is that the^ are foreigners, remnants of the 
Huns who invaded India and established themselves in 
Rajputana and whom the Brahmins* raised to the status 
of Kshatriyas with the object of using them as means 
to suppress Buddhism in Central India by a special 
ceremony before the sacred fire and who were therefore 
known as the Agnikul Kshatriyas. This view Has the , 
support of many erudite scholars who <-are entitled to 
speak on the subject. Vincent Smith says :* 

“ In this place I want to draw attention to the^fact, long 
suspected and now established by good evidence that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper Gangetic 
valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their wars 
with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which 
no inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. 
These foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the 
Yue-chi universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative 
power of Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans 
or families which succeeded in winning;, chieftainships were 
admitted readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas 

^ The Sisodiya family of Mewar wa6 important fof two reasons : (1) They were 
r branch of the Sisodiyas of Udaipur who were descendants of the family of Lava 
the eldest son of Rama, the hero of Ranwbyana, (2) The Sisodiyas of Mewar were 
pure because they had refused to give their females in marriage to the Moghul 
emperors and had refused to intermarry with other Rajput families such as Jaipur 
and Jodhpur who had done so. Was it because of these reasons that this attempt 
to establish that Shivaji was the descendant of the Sisodiyas of Mewa® was made ? 

® Quoted by G. V. Vaidya in his History of Mediaeval Indira, Vpl. II, p. 8. 
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or Rajputs and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and maay 
othq* famous Rajput clans of the north were developed out 
of the barbarian hordes which poured into India during the 
fifth and sixth centuries. The rank and file of the strangers 
became Gujars and the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in 
their precedence. Further to the south, various indigenous 
or aboriginal tribes and clans underj^ent the same process of 
Hinduised "social promotion in virtue of which Gond«, Bhars, 
Kharwas and so^ forth emerged as .Chandels, Rathors,* 
Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput clans duly equipped 
with pedigree reaching back to the sun and the moon.” 

William CrookeV says : * 

“ Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of 
Rajputs. A wide gulf,lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and 
the Raj{)uts of mediaeval times which it is now impossible 
to bridge. It is now certain that the origin of many clans 
dates from the Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly 
from that of the White Huns who destroyed the Gupta 
empire about 480 A.D. The Gftrjar tribe connected with the 
' latter people adopted Hinduism and their leaders formed the 
main stock froril which the higher Rajput families sprang. 
When these new claimants to princely honour accepted the 
faith and the ii^^titution of Brahmanism the attempt would 
naturally be made to connect them with the heroes of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Hence arose«the body of 
legend recorded in these annals by whmh a fabulous origin 
from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these Rajput 
families. . . . The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or 
Rajput depended on status rather than on descent and it was 
therefore possible for foreigners tq be introduced into these 
tribes without any violation of the prejudices of caste, which 
was then only partially developed. But it was necessary 
to disguis’e this admission of foreigners tmder a convenient 
fiction. Hence arose the legend how by a solemn act of 
purification or initiation under the superintendence .of the 
ancient Vedic Rishis, Ihe fire-born septs were created to help 
the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other heresies. 
This privilege was confined to four septs known as Agnikula 
or fire-born — ^viz., the Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan.” 


* Quoted by Vaidya, ibid, p, 9, 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandaxkar^ s^so holds the same view 
According to him, the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujars, the Gujars were foreigners and that the Rajputs 
are therefore the descendants of foreigners. 

The Brahmins engaged for the coronation could not 
have been ignorant-of the origin of the Rajputs, and their 
claim to be descended :ltfom the Kshatriyas. But assuming 
that they did not know this fact they knew that there 
was already a previous decision of the ferahipins, namely, 
thah there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age. This 
was an' old, long-standing decision. And if the Brahmins 
had respect for precedent, they were bound to throw out 
the claim of Sisodiyas as well as of. Shivaji. Nobody 
would have fclamed them if they had done so. But the 
Brahmins had never accepted the law of precedent as 
bin^ng upon them. With them there was no such thing 
as stare decisis. 

Fourthly, it is important because it shows tliat the' 
decisions of the Brahmins on matters of status were open 
to sale like the indulgences of the Catholic clergy. That 
the decision of Gagabhat was not an honest '^decision is 
obvious from the amount of money which Gagabhat and 
other Brahmifts recewed as officiating priests. The amount 
of money spent on the coronation by Shivaji and how 
much of it went to Gagabhat and the Brahmins will be 
seen from the following details collected by Mr. Vaidya 

“ These ministers were presented each with one lakh of 
hon, one elephant, one horse, garments and ornaments. 
Gagabhat was given one lakh of rupees for seeing the whole 
ceremony through. The Dakshinas granted by Shivaji on 
the several occasions of the coronation ceremony were very 
large, as was suited to the occasion. Sabhasad reports that 
the whole expenditure amounted to one crore and forty-two 
lakhs of hons or 426 lakhs of rupees. 

^ Quoted by Mr. Vaidya, ibid, p. 10. Mr, Vaidya combats the view and tries to 
prove that the Rajputs are not foreigners but are the descendants of original 
Aryan- Kshatriyas. What Mr. Vaidya says does not appear to be very convincing. 

2 Shivaji, the Founder of Maratha Swaraj, pp. 248 and 252, 
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Sabhasad relates that 5Q,000 Vaidika Brahmins had 
coUeoted on the occasion of Shivaji’s coronation. ^ Besides 
these there were Jogis, Sanyasis, etc., by thousands. These 
were fed or given corn below the fort. It is related in con- 
temporary papers that Shivaji, before coronation, was 
weighed against gold and almost every other metal as well 


as auspifiious thing. Dutch record d^cribing the ceremony 
in detail on' 3rd October PS. 16^4 states that Shivaji jveighed 
17,000 hons or 160 lbs. and he was also weighed against* 
silver, copper, ironi etc., and against camplior, salt, sugar, 
butter, various kinds of fruit, betel-nuts, etc., and the value 


of the whole was distributed amongst Brahmi ns . On thd 
7th June, the day after the coronation, Dakshina was given 
in general and every Brahmin got thyee to five rupees and 
everyone else, whether woman or child two rupees and one 
rupee. In all, the D^hina amounted to one and a half 
latts of hon ® in value. 

“ Oxenden also states in his diary from 13th May to 13th 
Jime that Shivaji wa'S weighed against gold and the weight 
16,000, hons, together with one lakh of hons in addition * 
* were distributed as Dakshinas among Brahmins. 

“ The above noted Dutch record further states that for 
the Vratya ceremony f, 000 hons were given to Gagabhat 
and 17,000, to other Brahmins. On the 5th of June Shivaji 
bathed in holy feanges water and every Brahmin present 
was given 100 hons.” ^ 

Can the amount paid to Gagabhat *be taken as repre- 
senting nothing more than a fee® properly payable to a 
priest ? There is one circumstance which may be depended 
upon to show that Gagabhat was not even paid enough. 
It is that what Gagabhat got was comparatively much 
less than what the Ministers of Shivaji got. Two facts 
mxist however be nojed as telling on the other side be- 
fore any conclusion is drawn from this fact. They com- 
pletely nullify the argument. The first, is that the 

^ Mr. Vaidya says this must be a mistake for 5,000, He gives no reason in 
support of his * must.’ ® 

® A Hon was equal to 3 rupees. 

» It must not be supposed that Gagabhat got only Bs. 1 lakh. He got in addition 
7,000 hons or 21,000 rupees for Vratya Stoma. Bhirther he n^ust have received 
some part of fhe gold and the value of other things agaJhst which Shivaji was 
weighed and which was distributed among the Brahmins. ^ 
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ministers themselves had made large presents* to SMvaji 
on his coronation. Moropant Pingle the Peshwa or 
Prime Minister of Shivaji, the Mujamdar had paid 7,000 
hons and the other two ministers 5,000 hons each. De- 
ducting these, the presents given to them by Shivaji must 
be said to be much smaller than they appear to bb. 

^The second fact is that these ministers of Shivaji were 
the greatest opponents of Shivaji in this project of corona- 
tion. They' were staunch' in their view that he was a 
Sh'adra and that he w^ not entitled to have his coronation 
performed as it was a right which belonged to the 
Kshatriya only. It is 'therefore no surprise if Shivaji gave 
them large presents with a view to' silence them and win 
them over permanently to his side. The amount of money 
paid to the ministers by Shivaji is therefore no criterion 
to 'determine whether the amount p^d to Gagabhat was 
no more than a fair fee for" officiation. Indeed there are 
so many twists and turns taken by Gagabhat that one is 
forced to the conclusion that it was more than fair fee 
and that it included some part as illegal gratification to 
keep him straight. 

In this business of coronation the man who took the 
most leading part in bringing it about was a Kayastha 
from Maharashtra by name Balaji Avaji who w^ the 
Personal Secretary to Shivaji. The first step Balaji took 
was to send three Brahimns* as messengers from Shivaji 
to fetch Gagabhat from Benares with full information as 
to the status and purpose of Shivaji. What did Gagabhat 
do? He sent back the three messengers with a letter 
refusing to accept the invitation bn the ground that in 
his vieT 7 Shivaji was a Shudra and' was therefore not fit 
®for coronation. The next step Balaji took was to collect 
. evidence in support of Shivaji’s claim to the status of a 
Kshatriya. He succeeded in obtaining a genealogy which 

1 Vaidya, ibid^ pf 247^^ , ^ 

2 They were (1) Keshav Bhat, (2) Bhalachaixdra Bhat» ^nd iS) Somanath Bhat, 
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showed that Shivaji was a Kshatriya descended froii ihe 
Sisodyas who , were Rajputs and rulers of Mei^ad> 
This evidence he sent with another Messenger’^, to 
Gagabhat, Gagabhat seemed to have been impressed by 
the evidence for he agreed to come to Raigad to perform 
the coronation ceremony. What did Ghgabhat do on his 
arrival % He said that he had re-examined the evidence 
and had come to thg conclusion^that Shivaji was a Shudra 
and was therefore unfit for coronation. . 


This is not the only somersault which Gagabh§,t 
took in this business. He took another and a very queer 
turn and declared that he was prepared to perform the 
coronation ofBalaji Avaji for he was a Kayastha and there- 
fore a KsHatriy^ but not of Shivaji who was a Shudra. 
Gagabhat did not stop there. He again turned round 
'and gave his opinion that Shivaji was a Kshatriya aqd 
that he was prepared to perform his coronation and even . 
went so far as to write a treatise known as Gagabhatti 
in which he sought to prove that the Kayasthas were 
bastards, • 

What do these’ twists and turns show ? Do they not 
show he was a most imwilling priest and that his willing- 
ness has had to be bought by cash ? If this argument is 
sound then there is no doubt that his decision that 
Shivaji was a Kshatriya was sold by him for illegal 
gratification®. 

^ Tile name of the messenger was Nilo Yesaji. He was a Kayastha. The three 
Brahmins who went on the first occasion to fetch Gagabhat were suspected to have 
committed a fouh play by acting contrary to their instructions and betraying the 
interests of Shivaji to which a% Brahmins they were opposed. It is possible that 
'^Balaji felt that the letter brought by them was a piece of manoeuvre. That is why 
Balaji this time sent a Kayastha, a man of his own caste. , 

2 For facts about Gagabhat’s 'twists and turns stated above, I have drawn on 
Mr. K. S. Thakare’e Marathi booklet ^Gnamanyacha IHhas. Mr. Thakare has in « 
his turn drawn upon the Bakhars or Chronicles. How far they are reliable it is 
difficult to say. It must however be admitted that the twists and turns of Gagabhat 
appear to be true because without them it would be difficult to explain certain 
relevant and disturbing facts. T’or instance, take the following question. Bid 
Gagabhat change after coming to Raigad and if so, why ? #The change and the 
reason for it is to be founddn the discovery by Gagabhat that another Brahmin by 
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Lastly Shivaji’s case is important because it shows that 
the Brahmins in the matter of status did not recognize 
as being boimd by the principle of res judicata. They 
regard themselves as free to reopen a case already decided 
by them. For how long did the Brahmins respect their 
decision that Shivaji was & Kshatriya ? * 

Shivajj started h new era from the day of his coronation, 
riamely, 6th June 1674 whjch he calleds^the Rajyabhisheka 
Era. How, long did it remain in vogue ? ^ Only so long 
as, Shivaji and his descendants remained as active rulers 
on the throne. The Inoment effective sovereignty passed 
into the hands of th§ Brahmin Peshwas, they issued an 
order* to di|icontinue it. Not only did they stop the use 
of the Era, they began using the style ^ of the Muslim 
Emperors, namely, the Fasli year. The Brahmins did 
not stop there. They went further and began to question ' 
.the very status of Shivaji’.s descendants as Kshatriyas*. 
They could do nothing to the two sons of Shivaji, Sambhaji 
and Rajaram. Shivaji had their^ Upanayana performed 
in his life-time by Brahmins with Vedic rites. They 
could do nothing to his grandson, Sbahu because the 
Brahmins had no ruling power in their hands. The 
moment Shahu transferred his sovereign powers to his 
Brahmin Peshwa their road to repudiation became clear. 
There is no evidence whether Ramjee Raje the successor 
and adopted son of Shahu, who was a minor and whose 
guardians were the Peshwas, had hisUpanayana performed 
and if so, whether it was performed with Vedic rites. 
But there is definite evidence that the Upanayana 

name Moropant Pingle who was no less than the Prime Minister of Shivaji was ^ 
deadly opposed to Shivaji’s claim to be a Kshatriya. It is likely that the two 
Brahmins on meeting together saw eye to eye which^made Gragabhat change. Why 
^did Moropant who was a strong opponent became later on a strong supporter of 
Shivaji’s coronation ? If it is a fact thaj* Gagabhat did propose that Balaji should 
be proclaimed king it gives a complete explanation of Moropant’ a change of front. 
Balaji being Kayastha and the Kayasthas being the deadliest enemies of the 
Brahmins, Moropant consented to Shivaji’s coronation as a lesser of the two evils. 

, ■' - 'I ■ ■ ; I. ■ , ; - ^ -■ ,1, I ■■■'li.. 1,1, - , ■ ■" , 

^ Sardesai — ^Marathi S,iyaaat, 11, p. 363, and Vaidya’s Shivaji, p. 2%1, 

^ What follows is taken from Siddhanta Vijaya, edited by Bko Bahadur Dongre. 
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I ceremony of his successors, Shahu II, who was adopted 
in I’T'TT had been performed with Paumnic rites and by the 
direction of the^Peshwa^ The performance of Upanayana 
of Shahu II with Pawramc rites was tantamount to his 
being regarded by the Peshwas as a Shudra. For 
\ it is only in the case of a Shudra t^jiat the ceremonies 
i are performed with Paurank; rites. ,What happened 
to Maharaja Pratapsingh who succeeded Shahu II in 
1808 whether or not his Upanayana Was performed and 
if performed whether it was performed with* Vedic rites 
j or Paumnic xit&s it is not possible^ to be definite.. Ghie 

1 thing, however, is definitely known that in about 18 2T 

the Shankaracharya of Karvir in his judgment about the 
status of the .Kayasthtts of Sangh stated® there were 
no Kshatriyas in the Kali age and that documents showing 
. that neither Shivaji, nor Sambhaji, nor Shahu were 
Kshatriyas exist in his DaftarJ' It is alleged that this 
statement is not. to be found in the original judgment but' 
was interpolated by the Brahmin Raja of Sangli. Be 
that as it may bel it was a direct challenge to the status of 
Pratapsinha as a descent of Shivaji. Pratapsinha had to 
put the issue to a! conference of Brahmins which was held 
in Satara in 1830. The majority gave a decision in favour 
and saved Pratapsinha from being de^aded to the status 
of a Shudra. 

Foiled in their attempt to level down one line of Shivaji 
to the status of a Shudra, the Brahmins began their attack 
on the status of the second line of Shivaji which had 
; established itself at Kolhapm*. In the reign of one of 
i the rulers of Kolhapur by name Babasaheb Maharaj, the 
'Palace Priest by name Raghrmath Sastri Parvate took 
j into his head to perform all ceremonies in the Palace with 
Pauranic rites. It is said that he was stopped from, 
1 continuing the practice. Babasaheb died in 1886. From 
I 1886 to 1894, all rulers were minors and the administration 


^ Dongre» Introduction, p* 6* 
® Bongre, Introduction, p. 9, 
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was in the hands of the British. There is no direct 
evidence as to the exact manner and mode of ceremonial 
performances adopted by the Palace priest. In 1902, the 
late Shahu Maharaj issued orders to the Palace Priest to 
perform all ceremonies in the Vedie manner. The priest 
refused and insisted on performing it in th.e^ Pauranic 
manner suggestiijg thereby that the rulers of Kolhapur 
^ere Shlidras and not Kshatriyas. The part played by 
Sankaracharya of Karvir Math in this®affair is very note- 
worthy. At trie time of the controversy the head of the 
Math called Guru, ha^ adopted a disciple (Sishya) by name 
Brahmanalkar and had given him all the rights of the head 
of the Math. At first both the Guru and the Sishya were 
on the side "Of the Palace Priest and against 'the-Maharaja. 
Later on, the disciple took the side of the Maharaja and 
accepted his status as a Kshatriya. The Guru who. 
remained on the side of the Priest' excommunicated the 
' Sishya. The Maharaja later on tried to create "his own 
Sankaracharya^ but he too proved false to the Maharaja.” 

Shivaji was recognised as a Kshatriya. Obviously, that 
status was not a personal honour conferred cOn him. It 
was a status in tail and belonged to his family as well as 
to his descMidants,, Nobody could question it. It could 
be lost by a particular descendant by doing some act 
which was inconsistent with it. If could not be lost 
generally. No act inconsistent with the Kshatriya status 
was attributed to any of the descendants of Shivaji. 
Yet the Brahmins came forward to repudiate the decision 
on their status. , 

This could happen only because the Brahmins claimed, 
the poyrer to do and undo the status of any Hindu at any 
time. They can raise a Shudra to the status of a Kshat- 
* riya. They can degrade the Kshatriya to the status of a 
Shudra. Shivaji’s case proves that their sovereignty in 
this matter is without limit and without challenge. 

f — ^ ‘ 

^ He is known as Dr* Knrtakoti. 
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These instances* are no doubt drawn from the Bombay 
Presidency only. But the ’principles from them are clear 
and general hr their application. They are : 

(1) That the Brahmins have the exclusive right to 
perform the Upanayana. Neither Shivaji, nor Pratap 
Sinha nor the Kayasthas, Panchalas or Palashes 
wanfed the Upanayana to be performed by a 
noh-Brahmin. It is only once that the Kayasthas 
resolved to have theii* ceremonies performed l)y 
Kayasthas. But it was only a paf>er resolution. 

(2) The Brahmin has the right to say whose Upanayana 

he will perform and whose he will not perform. In 
other words, the Brahmin* is the sole judge of 
deciding whether a given community -is entitled to 
Upanayana. , 

(3) The support of the Brahmins for the performance 

of Upanayana, need not be based on honest grounds. 
It could-be purchased ‘by money. Shivaji got the 
support of the Brahmin Gagabhat on payment of 
money. - • 

(4) The denial of Upanayana by the Brahmins need 
not be od legal or religious ground. It is possible 
for the denial to be based on purely political 
groimds. The refusal by ‘the Brahmins of 
Upanayana to Kayasthas was entirely due to 

" political rivalry between the two. 

(5) The right of appeal against the denial of an 
Upanayana by a Brahmin is only to a Vidvat- 
Parishad and the Vidvat-Parishad is an assembly 
for ' which a Brahnain alone is eligible to be a 
member. 

From tilie foregoii^ discussion, it must be clear to aU 
that the Brahmins did , possess the power to deny 
Upanayana. Given the power and the motive, th^e is ^ 
nothing strange ff they used it ^amst the Shudras. 

^ For detajls of each see a Marathi pnblioation— 6»ai^yaeha ZMhas, by 
K. S. Thakare, published in 1919. 
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So far I feave attempted to establish the following 
propositions : 

(1) That it is the H^ahmins who brought about the 
fall oJ^the Shudras from the^ second to the fourth 
Varna in the Indo- Aryan Society ; , 

(2) That the technique adopted by the Brahmins to 

* degrade the Shudras was to deny them the benefit 

of the Upanayana ; V ' " 

(3) That this act of degradation was Ijorn out of the 
spirit of revenge on the part of idle Brahmins who 
were groaning under the tyrannies* and oppressions 
and indignities to which they were subjected by 
the SlTudra kaigs. 

While all this is crystal clear, there may be some who 
may yet have some such questions to ask, namely : 

. m ■ 

(i) Why should a quarrel with a few kings make the 
Brahmins the enemies of the whole Shjndra com- 
munity ? 

(ii) Was the provocation so great ,as to create a feeling 
^ of hatred and desire to seek vengeance ? 

(iii) Were not the parties reconciled ? If they were, 
then there was no occasion for the Brahmins to 
degrade thp Shudras. 
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(iv) How did the Shudras STiffer this degradation ? 

These questions I admit Have in them enough force and 
substance to Gall for serious consideration. It is only 
proper that they should be answered. 


* The question why the Brahmins, laeeause of their 
quarrels with a few kings, should proceed to degrade ‘the 
: whole community of Shudras is not only relevant but is 

i also very pertinent. There would', however, be no diffi- 
J culty to janswer this -question if two things* are borne in 
I mind. ’ 

I - In the first place, the conflicts described in Chapter IX 

I between the Brahmins and the Shudra kings were nof 

I .individual conflicts though they appear to be so. On the 

I • side of the Brahmins there is no doubt that the whole 

' class was involved. 'Barring the episode relating to 

I Vasishtha, -all other episodes relate to Brahmins in general. 

On the side of the kings, it is true that the episodes mention 

individual kings as being involved in this ‘conflict with 

I the Brahmins. But it must not be forgotten that they 

all belonged to the same line to which Sudas belonged. 

I In so far as Sudas is concerned, the conflict was 

I between the Brahmins and the Shudra clan of Kshatriyas. 

Of this, there can be no doubt. We have no direct 

I evidence to say that the other offending kings also belonged 

I ' to the Shudra clan of Kshatriyas. But we have other 

i evidence which leads to the conclusion that they Tselonged 

I to the same line of descent as Sudas. • 

1 * 

Attention is invited to the following genealogical tree 

; which is taken from the Adi Parvan of the Mahabharata^ : 


MARICHI 



WHO WEBK 


usha' Saryati Ila Prisha&a Nabha- 
6) (7) (8) (9) gaushia 

( 10 ) 
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The inter-relationship of the Kshatriya kings who came 
in conflict with the Brahmins throws some interesting 
light on the subject. Purumvas^ is the son of Ila and 
the grandson of Manu Vaivasvata, Nakusha* is the 
grandson of Pururavas. NimP is the one of the sons of 
Ikshvaku, who is the son of Manu Viyasvat. Trishanku* 
is 28th in„ descent from Ikshvaku. Sudas^ is descended 
from Ikshvaku and is 50th in descent fromhhn. Fewa* 
is the son of Mtou Vaivasvata. All of them claimed 
descent from Manu, some from him* and some from 
Ikshvaku. Being descendants oFManu and Ikshvaku, it 
is possible to argue that they were all kindred of Sudas. 
Given the fact that Sudas is a Shudra, it follows logically 
that all Jthese kings belonged to the Shudra^group. 

We have no direct evidence, but there would be nothing 
unnatmal in supppsing that in these conflicts witlj the 
Brahmins, the whole Shudra community, not merely .a 
, few Shudra kings, was involved. This conflict, it must be 
remembered, has taken place in the ancient past when life 
was tribal in tbouglit and in action, and when the rule 
was that -what, was done by one individual belonging to 
the tribe was deemed to be done by the whole tribe. 
In all ancient societies the unit ^as the tribe or the 
community and not the individual, with the result that 
the .guilt of the individual was the guilt of the community 
and the guilt of the community was the guilt of every 
individual belonging to it. If. this fact is borne in mind, 
then it would be quite natural to say that the Brahmins 
did not confine their hatred to the offendmg kings, but 
extended it to the whole of the Shudra community and 
applied the ban against Upanayana to all the Shudras. 

1 Miiir. Vol. I, p. 126. , 

“ Mnir, Vol. I, p. 307. , 

® Mnir, Vol. I, p. 316. ^ 

* Mfiir, Vol. I, p. 362. 

® Mtiir, Vol. I, p. 362. 

• Divodgaa, the father of Sudas, is spoken of in the^ Big. Veda as king of Purus 
and Purus are described as Ikshvakus. 
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As to whether there was enough provocation, the matter 
is hardly open to question. Tempers must have risen 
high on both sides. There was enough combustible 
material on both sides for an explosion to take place. 

On the ^ side of the Brahmins, it is evident" that their 
pretensions to social superiority and^ their claim for 
special privileges, had become outrageous in character and 
unb,earable in extent. 

The following is a catalogue* of the pretensions put 
forth by the Brahmins : 

(i) The Brahmin must be acknowledged to be the guru 

to all Varnas*by the mere fact of his bir^h ; ' ' 

(ii) The Brahmana has the sole right of deciding upon 
the duties of all other classes, what conduct was proper to 
them and what should be their means ' of livelihood ; and 

• the other classes were to abide by his directions and the^king 
was to rule in accordance with such directions ; 

(hi) The Brahmana is not subject to the authority of the 
king. The king was the ruler of aU except the Brahmana ; 

(iv) The Brahmana is exempt from (1) whipping ; (2) 
fetters being put on him; (3) the imposftion of' fines; 
(4) exile ; (5) censure and (6) abandonment, 

(v) A Shrbtriya (a Braiunana learned in Vedas) is free 
from taxes. 

(vi) A Brahmana is entitled to claim the whole of ^he 
treasure trove if he foimd it. If the king found it he must 
give half to the Brahmana. 

(vii) The property of a Brahmana dying without an heir 
slifl.11 not go to the king, but shall be distributed among 
Shrotriyas or Brahmanas. 

(viii) The king meeting a Shrotriya or a Brahmana on the 
road must give way to the Brahmana. 

(ix) The Brahmana must be saluted first. 

* (x) The person of a Brahmana is sacred. No death 
sentence could be passed against a Brahmana even if he is 
guilty of mmder. 

^ This summary is based on the catalogue given in Kane’s Dhaima Shastra Vol. 
II (I), pp. 138-153. ' •• 
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(xi) Threatening a Brahmana with assault, or striking 
hina or drawing blood from his body is an offence. 

(xii) For certain offences the Brahmana must reeeiTe a 
lesser punishment than members of other classes. 

(xiii) The king should not summon a Brahmana as a 
witness where the litigant is not a Brahmana. 

(xiv) Even when a woman’has had tan former husbands 
who are notBrahmanas, if a Brahmana marries such h womap, 
it is he alone who is her husband and hot a Rajanya or a 
Vaishya * to whom she may have been marriM. , 

After discussing these pretensions and privileges elaiihed 
by the Brahmanas, Mr. Kane says“: 

“ Further privileges assigned to ’ Brahmanas are : free 
access tp the houses of other people for the purpose of begging 
alms ; the right to collect fuel, flowers, water and the like 
without its being regarded as a theft, and to converse with 
other men’s wives without being restrained (in such con- 
versation) by others ; and the<.right to cross rivers without • 

. paying any fare for the ferry-boat and to be conveyed (to 
the other bank) before other people. When engaged in 
trading and using,a ferry boat, they shall have to pay no toll. 

A Brahmana wl]^o is engaged in travelling, who is tired and has 
nothing to eat, commits no wrong by taking two canes of 

sugar or two esculent roots.” , 

# , 

These privileges have no doubt grown in course of time 
and it is difficult to say which of them had become vested 
rights when these conffiets were raging. But there is no 
doubt that some of the mosl^ annoying ones such as 
(i), (ii), (iii), (viii) and (xiv) had then come into existence. 
These were enough to infuriate any decent and self- 
respecting body of men. 

On the side of the Kshatriya kings they could not be 
supposed to be willing to take things lying low. How 
could they ? It must not be forgotten that most of the 
Kshatriya kings who came into conflict with the Brahmins, 


^ No. (xiv) is not mentioned by Kane, but is mentioned i:^ the Atbarva Yeda 
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belonged to the solar line.^ They differed from the 
Kshatriyas of the lunar line in learning, ii). pride and in 
martial spirit. The Kshatriyas who belonged to the solar 
line were a virile people, while those who belonged to the 
lunar line were an imbecile lot without any self-respect. 
The former challenged ipie Brahmins. Thfi latter 
succumbed to them and became their slaves. This was 
as It should be. For whiler the Kshatriyas of the lunar 
line were devoid 'of any learning, those belonging to the 
solat line were not merely the equals of Brahmins in the 
matter of learning, they were their superiors. Several of 
them were the authors of the Vedic hymns and were known 
as Rajarishis.* This was particularly true of those who 
came into conflict with the Brahmins. 

According to the Anukramanika tp the Rig Veda as 
well as according to traditipn the following hymns are 
said to have been composed by the undermentioned ^ 
kings®: , ' 

“ vi . 15 : Vitahavya (or Bharadvaja) ; x. 9: Sindhuvipa, 
son of Ambarisha (or Trisiras, son of Tva#htri) f x . 75 : 
Sindhukshit son of Priyamedha; x. 13S, Sudas son ot 
Pijavana ; x f 134, Mandhatri, son of Yuyanasva ; x : 179, 
Sibi, son of TJsinara, Pratardana, son of Divodasa and king 
of Kasi, and Vasumanas, son of Rohidasva ; and x . 148^ is 

declared to have had Pniki Famya.” 

1 Only Ptururavas and Nahusha belong to the Lunar line of Kshatriyas as may 
be seen from the following genealogical tree 

Soina=Tara 

, 1 ■ as ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

Biidlia=Ila ■ ^ 

^urRravafi==5’0rvasiii .... 

■ . " Ayus . 

1 

Nahusha 

If it is born© in mind that Ila the mother of Pnruravas was the daughter of Manu 
Vaivasvata it will be seen that they too were the kith and kin of the solar Kshatriyas 
who came into conflici with the Brahmins. ^ 
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The Matsya Purana also .gives the lists* of those who 
composed the hymns of the Rig Veda in a passage which 
says : 

“Bhrigu, Kashya, Prachetas, Dadhicha, Atmavat, Aurva, 
Jamadagni, Eiripa, Sharadvata, Arshtishena, Yudhajit, 
Vitahavya, Suvarchas, Vaina, Prithu, Divodasa, Biahmasva, 
Gritsa, Saimaka — ^these are the’nineteen Bhrigus, composers 
of hymns. Angiras, Vedhasa, Bharadvaja, Bhalandana,* 
Ritabadha, Gargat Siti, Sankfiti, Gurudhira, Mandhatri, 
Ambarisha,Yuvanasva, Purukutsa, Pradyumna,Shravanasya, 
Ajamidha, Haryashva, Takshapa, Kavi, Prishadashva,Virup3, 
Kanva, Mudgala, Utathya, Sharadvaf, Vajasravas, Apasya, 
Suvitta, Vamadeva, Ajita, Briha^uktha, Dirghatamas, 
Kakshivat, are recorded as thirty-three eminent Angirases. 
These were' all composers of hymns. Now* learn the 
Kasyapas . . ."Vishvamitra, son of Gadhi, Devaraja, Bala, 
the wise Madhuchhandas, Rishabha, Aghamarshana, Ashtaka, 
Lohita, Bhritakila,* Vedasravas, Devarata, Puranashva, 
Dhananjaya, the glorious Mithila, Salankayana,— these are to * 

» be known as the thirteen devout and eminent E!usikas. 
Manu Vaivasvata, Ida, king Pururavas, these are to be 
known as the eminent utterers of hymns among the 
Kshatriyas,. Bhalanda, Vandya, and Sanskirti these are 
always to be known as the three eminent persons among the 
Vaishyas who were composers of hymns. Thus ninety-one 
persons have been declared by whom h3mms have been given 
birth to, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas.” 

In this list of the authors of the Vedic hymns there are 
not only names of many Kshatriyas, there are names of 
many of the Kshatriyas who had come into conflict with 
the Brahmins. The Kshatriyas were the leaders among 
the^ Vedic hymn makers. The most famous Vedic hymn 
namely the Gayatri mantra is the production of ' 
Vishvamitra who was. a Kshatriya. It was impossible for 
the Kshatriyas of this calibre not to take up this challenge- 
of the Brahmins. ' 

Their pride which was born out of their prowess and 
their learning must have been so greatly wounded by the 


^ See Muir, Vol. p. 279, 
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pretensions of the Brahmins that when they did take up 
the challenge of the Brahmins they did it in a ruthless 
spirit. They hit the Brahmins hip and thigh. Vena 
forced them to worship him and no other god ; Pururavas 
looted their wealth. Nahusha yoked them to his chariot 
and made them drag it through the city. Nimi flouted 
the exclu-sive and" hereditary right of a family priest to 
pMorm all the ceremonies.in the famfly and Sudas went 
to the length of burning alive the son of Vasishtha who 
was once his family priest. Surely, there cannot be 
greater cause to proVoke the Brahmins to seek their 
vengeance upon the Shudras. 

'r 

' ' " r 

' . Ill ; 

On the point of possible reconciliation between the 
Brahmins and the Shudras, there is no doubt some 
evidence on which some people, might rely. Before 
stating my views upon the worth of this evidence, it is 
desirable to draw attention to it. The evidence consists 
of stories of reconciliation which are scattered throughout 
the Mahabhatata and the Puranas. 

The first story of reconciliation concerns the two tribes, 
the Bharatas to whom Vishvamitra belonged and the 
Tritsus to whom Vasishtha belonged. That the Bharatas 
were enemies of Vasishtha or Tritsus is clear from the 
Rig Veda itself which says" : 

III. 53 . 24 . — “ These sons of Bharata, O Indra, -desire to 
avoid (the Vasishthas), not to approach ISiem.” 

The story of their reconciliation is told in the Adi 

JParvan of the Mahabharata* and runs as follows 

“ And the hosts of their enetnies also smote the Bharatas. 
Shaking the earth with an army of four kinds of forces, the 
Panchalya chief assailed him, having rapidly conquered the 
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earth and vanquished him vdth ten complete hosts. Then 
the king Samvarana with his wives, ministers, sons and 
friends fled from that great cause of alarm and dwelt in the 
thickets of the great river Sindhu (Indus) in the country 
bordering on the stream, and near a mountain. There the 
Bharatas abode for a long time, taking refuge in a fortress. 

As they were dwelling there, for ^ thousand yeans, the 
venerable fishi Vasishtha came*to them. Going out^to meet 
him on his arrival, and making obeisance, the Bharatas all» 
presented hirq withTthe arghya, offering, showing every honour 
to the glorious rishi. When he was seated, the king himself 
solicited him : ‘ Be thou our priest ; let us strive to regain 

my kingdom.’ Vasishtha consented to attach himself to the 
Bharatas, and as we have heard, invested the descendant of 
Puru with the sovereignty of the entire Kshatriya race, to 
be a hofn (to have a mastery) over the whole earth. He 
occupied the splendid city formerly inhabited by Bharata, 
and made all kings again tributary to himself.” 

The second story relates to the conflict between the. 
JBhrigu^ and the Kshatriya king Kritavirya and their 
subsequent reconciliation. It occurs in the Adi Parvan of 
the Mahabharata^.: 

“ These Was asking named Kritavirya, by whose liberality 
the Bhrigus, learned in the Vedas, who officiated as his priests, 
had been ^eatly enriched with cows and money. After he 
had gone to heaven, his descendants were in want of money, 
and came to beg for a supply from the Bhrigus, of whose 
wealth they were aware. Some of the latter hid their money 
underground, others bestowed it on Brahmins, being afraid 
of the Kshatriyas, while others again gave these last what 
they wanted. It happened, however, that a Kshatriya while 
digging tjbe ground, discovered some money buried in the 
house of a Bhrigu. ,The Kshatriyas then assembled and saw 
this treasure, and, being incensed, slew in consequence all the 
Bhrigus, whom they regarded with contempt, down io the 
children in the womb. The widows, however, fled to the ^ 
Himalaya mountains. One o^ them concealed her unborn 
child in her thigh. The Kshatriyas, hearing of its existence 
from a Brahmani informant, sought to kill it, but it issued 
forth from his mother’s thigh with lustre, an^ blinded the 


^ Muir* Vol I, pp..448-449. 
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persecutors. After wandering about bewildered among the 
mountaias for a time, they humbly supplicated the mother 
of the child for the restoration of their sight ; but she referred 
them to her wonderful infant Aurva, into whom the whole 
Veda, with its six Vedangas, had entered, as the person who 
(in retaliation of the slaughter of his relatives) had robbed 
them of their eye-sight, and who alone could restore it. 
They accordingly 'had recoufse to him, and their ey^-sight 
. was reslbred. Aurva, however, meditated the destruction of 
all living creatures, in revenge for th^ slaughter of the 
Bhrigus, and entered on a course of austerities which alarmed 
both, gods, asuras and men ; but his progenitors (Pitris) 
themselves appeared, and sought to turn him from his 
purpose by saying that they had no desire to be revenged 
on the Kshatriyas. It was not from ^weakness that the 
devout Bhrigus overlooked the massa&re perpetrated by the 
murderous Kshatriyas. ‘ When we became distressed by old 
age, we ourselves desired to be slaughtered by them. The 
money which was buried by some one' in a Bhrigu’s house 
' was placed there for the purpose of exciting hatred, by those 
who wished to provoke the ICshatriyas. For what had we who - 
were desiring heaven, to do with money ? ’ They added that 
they hit upon this device because they did not wish to be 
guilty of suicide, and concluded by calling upon Aurva to 
restrainhis wrath, and abstain from the sin h^ was meditating : 
‘Destroy not the Kshatriyas, o son, nor the seven 
worlds. Suppress thy kindled anger which nullifies the 
power of austere fervour.’ Aurva, however, replies that he 
cannot allow his threat to remain unexecuted. His anger, 
tmless wreaked upon some other object, will, he says, consume 
himself, and he argues, on,grounds of justice, expediency and 
duty, against the clemency which his progenitors recommend. 
He is, however, persuaded by the Pitris to throw the fire of 
his anger into the sea, where they say it^will find exercise in 
assailing the watery element, and in this way his threat will 
be fulfilled. It accordingly became fhe great Hayasiras, 

, known to those who are acquainted with the Veda, which 
vomits forth that fire and drinks up the waters.” 

The third story concerns the conflict between Arjuna son 
of Kritavirya,,the king of the Haihayasr and Parashurama 
and the subsequent reconciliation between them. It 
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occurs in the Vanaparvan of tjie Mahabharata and runs as 
follows^; ^ • 

“ Arjuna, son of Kritavirya and king of the Haihayas, had, 
we are told, a thousand arms. He obtained from Dattatreya 
an aerial car of gold, the march of which was irresistible. 
He thus trod down gods, Yakshas, rishis, and oppressed all 
creatures. The gods and rishis* applied tg Vishnu and he 
along with Indra, who had been insulted by Arjuna, devised ^ 
the means of destroying the latter. At this time, the story 
goes on, there Kved a king of Kanyakubja, called Qadhi, who 
had a daughter named Satyavati. The marriage of this, 
princess to the rishi Richika and the birth of Jamadagni, are 
then told in nearly the same way as above narrated. 
Jamadagni and Satyavati had five sons,*the youngest of whom 
was the redoubtable Parashurama, By his father’s? command 
he kills his mother (who, by the indulgence of impure desire, 
had fallen from her previous sanctity), after the four elder sons 
had refused this matrioidal office, and had in consequence been, 
deprived of reason by their father’s curse. At Parashurama s 
^ desire, bowever, his mother is restored by his father to life, 
and his brothers to reason ; and he himself is absolved from 
all the guilt of murder ; and obtains the boon of invincibility 
and long life from his father. His history now begins to be 
connected: ’mth that of king Arjuna (or Kaxtavirya). The 
latter had ccane to Jamadagni’s hermitage, and had been 
respectfully received by his wife ; but he, had requited this 
honour by carrying away by force the calf of the sage’s 
sacrihcial cow, and breaking down his lofty trees. On being 
informed of this violence, Parashurama was filled with 
indignation, attacked Arjuna, cut off his thousand arms, and 
slew liim. Arjuna’s son, in return* slew the peaceful sage 
Jamadagni, in the absence of Parashurama. Parashurama 
incensed at the slaughter of his father, having vowed 
in consequence to sweep away all Kshatriyas from the 
earth, seized his weapons and slaying all the sons^ and 
grandsons of Arjuna, with thousands of the Haihayas, he 
turned the earth into a mass of ensanguined mud. Having 
thus cleared the earth of Kshatriyas he became penetrated by 
deep compassion and retired to the forest. After some 
thoi^and of years had elapsed, the heroi naturally irascible, 

1 Mwr, Tot I. pp- 449-454, 
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was tatinted by Paxavasu, the son of Raibhya and grandson 
of Vishvamitra, in a public assembly in these words: 

‘ Are not these virtuous men, Pratardana ancfthe others, who 
are assembled at the sacrifice in the city of Yayati — ^are they 
not Kshatriyas ? Thou hast failed to execute thy threat, 
and vainly boastest in the assembly. Thou hast withdrawn 
to the mountain from^the fear of those valiant Kshatriyas, 
while the earth <has again 'become overrun by hundreds of 
, their race.’ Hearing these words, Rama seized the weapons. 
The hundreds of Kshatriya'S who had before been spared had 
now grown powerful kings. Those, however,' Parashurama, 
-no-vv: slew with their children, and all the numerous infants 
then unborn as they'^came into the world. Some, however, 
were preserved by their mothers. Having twenty-one times 
cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas, Rama gave her as a 
sacrificial fbe to Kasyapa at the conclusion of anAshvamedha.” 

r, 

After telling the story of the conflict the author of the 
IV^ahabharata proceeds to narrate the;story of reconciliation 
in the following terms^: 

“ Having one and twenty times swept away all the - 
Kshatriyas from the earth, the son of Jamadagni engaged in 
austerities on Mahendra, the most excellent of mountains. 
After he had cleared the world of Kshatr^jras, their widows 
came to the Brahmins, praying for offspring. The religious 
Brahmins, Aee from any impulse of lust, cohabited at the 
proper seasons with* these women, who in consequence became 
pregnant, and brought forth valiant Kshatriya boys and girls, 
to continue the Kshatriya stock. Thus was the Kshalriya 
race virtuously begotten by Brahmins on Kshatriya women 
and became multiplied and long-lived. Thence there arose 
four castes inferior to the Brahmins.” 

The above instances of conflicts and conciliations between 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas do not relale to those Kshatriya 
kings who have figured in history as having declared war 
on the Brahmins. To turn to instances of their® stories 
of reconciliation with the Brahmins the first is that of 

^ Muir, VoL I, pp. 451-4^2* 

® I ain not sure that the kings mentioned in the episodes which follow are the 
same as those meiffciongd in Chapter IX. I refer to them because they belong 
to the Ikshvaku family. ^ 
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Kalmashapada. He is said to be the son of Sudas*. The 
story is given in the Adi-parvan of the Mahabharata*. 
That part of the story which narrates the enmity between 
Kalmashpada and Vashistha has already been recounted’. 
The part of the story which deals with reconciliation 
runs as follows : 

“ After’ roaming about over many mouatains and coantries, 
he (Vashishtha) was^foilowed honie by his daughter-in-law ' 
Adrisyanti, Shaktri’s * widow, from whose womb he heard a 
sound of the recitation of the Vedas, as she was pregnant with ^ 
a child, which, when born, received tlje name of ParaShra. * 
Learning from her that there was thus a hope of his line 
being continued, he abstained from further attempts on his 
own life. RTing KaEmashapada, however, whom they en- 
countered’ in th^ forest, was about to devour them both, 
when Vasishtha stopped him by a blast from his mouth, and 
' sprinkling him with water consecrated by a holy text, he^ 
delivered him from the curse by which he had been affected 
for twdive years.’ The king then addressed Vasishtha thus : 
'‘Most excellent sage, T am Saudasa, whose priest thou art, 
what can I do that would be pleasing to thee ? ’ Vasishtha 
answered: ‘ This which has happened has been owing to the 
force of destiny j go, and rule thy kingdom ; but, o monarch, 
never condemn the Brahmins.’ The king replied, Never shall 
I despise the most excellent Brahmins ; ljut submitting to 
thy conunands I shall pay thee all honour. And I must 
obtain from thee the means of discharging my debt to the 
Ikshvakus. Thou must give me the offspring which I desire.’ 
Vasishtha promised to comply with his request. They then 
returned to Ayodhya. And Vasishtha having been solicited 
by the king to beget an heir to the throne, the queen ’ became 
pregnant by him, and brought forth a son at the end of 
, twelve years.” 

1 I am not sure which Sndas he is. From the details he seems to be Phijavana 

Sudas. 

2 Muir, VoL I, pp. 415-418. ^ 

8 See Chapter IX. 

* This is probably a mistake for Shakti. 

» Her name was Madayanti. She is referred to in the Anushashana Farvanas 
the wife of Mitre^ha, which is another name for Kalmashapada-^ee Muir, Vol. I, 

BO. 418, 423 and 514. 
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The second instance occurs in the Anushasanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata^ : 

“ At the time the eloquent king Saudasa sprung from the 
race of Ikshvaku proceeded, after salutation, to make an 
enquiry of his family priest Vasishtha, the eternal saint, the 
most excellent of rishis, who was able to traverse all the 
world, and was a treasure ^of sacred knowledge^: *What, o, 
venerajjle and sinless man, is declared to be the purest thing 
* in the three worlds, by constantly celebrating which one may 
acquire the h^hest marit ? ’ Vasishtha in rfply expatiates 
at great Ibngth on the merit resulting from bestowing cows, 
*^and ascribes to thesq animals some wonderful properties so 
that they are the ‘ support of all beings,’ the present and the 
future, and describes* the cow as ‘ pervading the universe, 
mother of, the past and the future.’ ,The great self-subduing 
king, considering that these words of the ^rishi were most 
excellent, lavished on the Brahmins very great wealth in the 
shape of cows and obtained the worlds. So here we find the - 
son of Saudasa extolled as a saint.” 

The third instance relates to the recon'ciliationin which 
there is reference to Sudas’s descendants. It occurs in 
the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata* : 

“ Haviug received the dominion over t^e earth, Kasyapa 
made it an abode of Brahmins, and himself withdrew to the 
forest. Shudras and Vaishyas then began to act lawlessly 
towards the wive? of the Brahmins, and in consequence of 
there being no government, the weak were oppressed by the 
strong, and no one was master of any property. The'carth 
being distressed by the wicked, in consequence of that disorder, 
and unprotected accor4mg to rule by the Kshatriyas, the 
guardians of justice, descended to the lower regions. 
Perceiving her moving from place to place in terror, Kasyapa 
upheld her with his thigh {uru). From this circumstance 
^e derives her name of urvi. The' goddess Earth then , 
- propitiated Kasyapa and supplicated him for protection, 
and for a long. ‘ I have,’ she said, ‘ preserved among 
females many Kshatriyas who have been born in the race of 
Haihayas ; let them be my protectors. There is the heir of 
Pauravas, the son of Viduratha, who has been brought up 
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by bears on the mountain Rikshavat ; let him protect me. 

So, too, the heir of Saudasa, has been preserved by the 
tender-hearted, and glorious priest, Parasara who had per- 
formed, though a Brahmin, all menial offices for him like a 
Shudra whence the prince’s name Sarvakarman.’ After 
enumerating other kings who had been rescued, the Earth 
proceeds : ‘ All these Kshatriya descendants have been 
preserved in different places, abiding continually among the 
class^ of dyokaras and goldsmiths. If they protect me, 

I shall continue uaashaken. Thpir fathers and grandfathers* 
were slnio ommy account by Rama, energetic in action. It 
is incumbent on me to avenge their cause. For I do not 
desire to be always protected by aa extraordinary ilersoa 
(such as Kasyapa) ; but I will be content with an ordinary 
ruler. Let this be speedily fulfilled.’ ^ Kasyapa then sent for 
these Kshatjriyas who. had been pointed out by the Earth, 
and instkled them in the kingly office.” 

Such is the evidence. Can anybody accept it as 
reliable ? In my opinion, far from accepting it, one shcflild 
beware, of such evidence. 

In the first place, all these stories of reconciliation end, 
for the Kshatriyas,' in peace without honour. In 
every case, , the Kshatriyas are shown to have undergone 
an abject surrender. The Bharatas are the enemies of 
Vasishtha. Suddenly there is a famine in tiJieir country. 
They leave the country and lose thbir kingdom. They 
implore Vasishtha their age-old enemy and pray that he 
become their priest and save them from the calamity. 

In the story of the Bhrigus and the Kshatriyas, the credit 
is given to the Br^mins as beiiig too proud to fight. In 
the story of the Haihaya Kshatriyas and the Saudasa 
such as Kalmashpada, the surrender of the Kshatriyas 
was so to say purchased by them by offering their women 
to the victorious Brahmins. The stories are all doctored 
with a view to glorify the Brahmins and humiliate the 
Kshatriyas. Who can take such dirty, filthy, abominable . 
and vainglorious stories of reconciliafion as true historical 
facts ? Only a supporter of Brahminism can do so. 

Such is the general character of the* evidence on the 
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question of reconciliation. Coming to the particular case 
of reconciliation between the 'Brahmins and the Shudras, 
the descendants of Sudas, there is ample evidence to show 
that no such reconciliation had taken place. In the first 
place, it cannot be gainsaid that Parasara the son of 
Shakti or Shaktri, the son of Vasishtha, when he heard of 
the way in which his father^ had met his death— namely, 
that he • was burnt alive by Sudas the Shudra 
king, — -determined to execute a general slaughter of all 
creattires. The general slaughter is, of course, a figurative 
term. ,What is meant is that Vasishtha took a vow of 
general vengeance against the descendants of Sudas, 
namely, the Shudras* It is no doubt said in the 
Mahabharata, that Vasishtha restraihed Parasara and 
persuaded him not to carry out his threat of vengeance 
by telling him how the Bhrigus and the Kshatriyas had 
come into conflict and how the former won against the 
latter by adopting non-violence. But this story ^lannot 
be true ; for, like other stories it is doctored with a view’ 
to bring glory to the Brahmins. , * 

In the second place, the strongest proof in support 
of the contention that there was no reeonSiliatioh between 
the Brahmins^ and the Shudras comes from the legislation 
enacted by the Bralfmins against the Shudras. The laws 
against the Shudras have already been referred to. Their 
growth and their extraordinary character have 'been 
pointed out. All that remains to do is to say that against 
this background of black laws any suggestion regarding 
reconciliation must appear to be whoDy untenable. The 
Brahmins not only did not forgive ilie Shudras, they 
pursued even the progeny of the ShuStras with the same 
spirit of relentless revenge. As ihany people do not seem 
to have any idea of this, it may be desirable to state a 
few facts regarding the Chandala and the Nishada. 

The Chandala and Nishada are the issues of mixed 
marriages. Nishada is an anuloma while the Chandala 
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is a Pratiloma. The anulomas* are held to be eligible for 
Upanayana. But curiously enough an exception is made 
to this rule. Nishada who is the son of a Brahman from 
a Shudra woman, though an anuloma, is held not to be 
eligible for Upanayana. It is interesting to know why 
this exception was made. The only answer seems to be 
that this” arbitrary act is an, act ^of revenge against the 
childreii of one’s enemy. • 

Turning to the^PratilomasS Manu’ no doubt calls, all 
of them as the basest of men. At the* same time, the 
stigma on the Pratilomas is not evenly distributed, ambng 
all of them. In the matter of rights and privileges, the 
Ayogava and the Kshattar are treated with incredible 
considerajfcion, while »the Chandala is subjected to un- 
speakable condemnation. As an illustration of this 
discrimination one can cite the following provisions in 
the Manu Smriti : * * 

As to the Ayogava, the Mhww AwHi* merely says : 

“ Carpentiiig (shall be the occupation) of an Ayogava.” 

— . 46. ■* : / 

As to the Kshattar the Manu Smriti ssiys : 

“ . catciling and kjUling animals that live in holes 

(is the occupation) of Kshattar.”— X , 49. 

They are only assigned low occupations. 

1 There are six amilomas as shown in the foUowing table : — 


Father 

Brahmin 
Brahmin 
Brahmin 
' Kshatriya 
Kshatriya 
Vaishya 

Gant. Dh. S., IV 
Father 

Shudra 

Shudra 

Shudra 

Vaishya 

Vaishya 

Kshatriya 


Mother 

Kshatriya 
Vaishya* 
Shudra 
Vaishya 
Shudra 
’ Shudra 

.21, quoted by Kane, 11, Bart 
^ Mother 

Brahmin 

Kfi(hatriya 

Vaishya 

Brahmin 

Kshatriya 

Brahmin 


Name of the progeny 

Murdhavasikta 

Ambashtha 

Mshada 

Mahishya 

Urga 

Karana 

I, p. 229. 

‘ * • 

Name of the case 

Chandala 

Kshattar 

Ayogava 

Suta 

Vaidehaka 

m - 

* Magadha 


P 
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Compare with this what the Manu Smriti has to say 
about the Chandala : 

“ A Chandala and a boar, a cock and also* a dog, and a 
woman in her courses and an eimueh, may not see the 
Brahmins eating. — ^iii . 239- 

“ One may not abide with outcasts, nor Chandalas, nor 
Pukkasas, nor idiots, nor prqud (people), nor with the low- 
born (people) nor ^th Antyavasayins.” — iv . 79. 

* “One becomes pure by bathing if o®ie has touched a 
Chandala, or a«woman in her courses, an outcaste, also a 
woman lying-in, a corpse or one who has touched it.”— v . 85. 

* “ Manu declared the' flesh of (a beast) killed by dogs (to 
be pure) ; also the flesh of an animal killed by other carni- 
vorous (animals) (or) by Chandala (and) other Dasyus.” 
—V. 181. • ' ' ' . 

“ Two-fold should be the fine of a criminal sentenced 
within a year, and just as much if one cohabit with a Vratya 
woman or a Chandala woman.”— viii . 873. 

• “ The man, however, who foolishly allows this to be^done 

by any other (wife) than the one of his own caste when the , 
latter is at hand, has been, of old, looked upon as (no whit 
better than) a Chandala.” — ^ix . 87. ' 

“ The dwelling of Chandalas and Svapaeas (sjiould be) 
outside the village; they should be depfrved of dishes 
(apapatra) ; their property (consists of) dogs and asses.”— 

X . 51. , , ■ ' - ■ ■ . 

“Moreover, Vishvamitra, well knowing right and wrong, 
being oppressed by hunger proceeded to eat the rump of a 
dog, having it from the hand of a Chandala.” — . 108. 

“At no time should a Brahmin beg property from a 
Shudra for the sake of sacnflce, for on offering sacrifice after 
begging (from a Shudra) he is bom after death as a Chandala.” 

— xi. 24i. . * : : . 

“ On having (carnal) intercourse witfi Chandala women 
(or low; bom woman), on eating their food or receiving 
(presents) from them, a Brahmin (if he has done so) un- 
** wittingly, falls ; but (if he has^ done so) wittingly, he comes 
to an equality (with them).” — xi . 175. 

“ The slayer of a Brahmin enters the womb of dogs, boars, 
asses, camels^ cows, goats, sheep, (forest) ammals, birds, 
Chandalas and Pdkkasas.” — xi . 55. 
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How difiFerent is the treatment accorded to the Chandala 
as compared to the treatment accorded to the Ayogava 
and the Kshattar when all of them are Pratilomas ? 
Why should the Chandala be singled out as the most 
infamous of the Pratilomas ? Only because he is the 
progeny of the hated Shudra. It is just an act of revenge 
against the children of one’s* enemy . , 

All this leaves no doubt that there was no rebonciliajion 
between the Brahmins and the Shudras. 



IV • 


Coming to the last objection, it appears ‘that behind it 
there is a filing that the Shudras must have been a 
very large part of the Indo- Aryan society. With such 
a feeling it does appear rather strange that the Shudras 
should have suffered silently the perpetration of such an 
act as the denjal of the Upanayana. Because the Shudras 
in the Hindu Society form such a vast proportion of the 
populatiqn, so the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan Society 
must also have formed a very large proportion of the 
population, can be the only basis for such q feeling. Such 
an inference is without any foundS-tion, for the Shudras 
of the Indo-Aryan Society are absolutely different in race 
froin the Shudras of the Hindu Society. The Shudras of 
the Hindu Society are not the racial descendants of the 
Shudras of the Indo-Aryan Society. 

This confusion has arisen because of the failure to 
reahze that the meaning of the word ‘ Shudra ’ in the 
Indo-Aryan society is quite different from the meaning 
it has in the Hindu society. In the Indo-Aryans the 
word Shudra was a proper name of one single people. 
It was the name of a people who belonged to a particular 
race. The word Shudra, as used in the Hindu society, is 
not a proper name at all. It is an epithet for a low 
uncultured class of people. It is a general cognomen of 
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a miscellaneous and heterogeneous collection of tribes and 
groups, who have nothing in common except that they 
happen to be on a lower plane of culture/ It is wrong 
to caU them by the name Shudras. They have very little 
to do with their namesakes of the Aryan society, who had 
offended the Brahmins. It is a pity that these innocent 
and backward people of later days have been, rolled up 
witji the 6riginal Shudras and subjected to the ' same 
penalties for which they had 'given no cahse. ^ 

That the Shudras of the Indo-Aryan and 'the Shudras 
of the Hindu Society are different and distinct is a fact 
which was present at one time to the minds of the Dharma 
Sutrakaras is quite deaf. This is evident from the dis- 
tinction they made between Sacchudra and mw-chudra 
and between Aniravasita Shudras and Niramsita Shudras. 
Sacchudra means a cultmed Shudra and means 

an uhcultured Shudra. Niravasita Shudra means a Shudra 
living in the village comiAunity. Anirvasita Shudra 
means a Shudra living outside the village community. 
It is quite wrong to say as sorne^ do that this division 
indicates that the condition of Shudras in the eyes of the 
law-givers was improving, in that some were admitted to 
social intercourse when formerly none was. The correct 
interpretation is the* Sacchudra and Niravasita Shudra 
refer to the Shudras of the Aryan society and the 
asac-chudra and the Anirvasita Shudra refer to 'the 
Shudras by epithet who had begun to form part of the 
Hindu society. We are cohcerned with the Shudra of the 
Aryan society. They have no coimection with the later- 
day Shudras of the Hindu society. That being so, the 
fact that the Shudras of the Hindu society form such a 
large number cannot be made the bai^s for an argument 
that the Shudras of the Indo-Aryans must have also been 
a very large body of people. •We do not know exactly 
whether the Shudras were a tribe, a clan or a moiety or 


1 See Kane, 11 (I), p«pl23. His view that this distinction implies that Shudras 
-were being gradually raised from their low status is quite incorrect. 
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a group of families. But. even if they were as hig as a 
tribe, they could not have been larger than a few thousand. 
The Bharatas are being expressly spoken of in the Rig 
Veda, vii . 33 . 6, as being small in number. The Satapatha 
Brahmana referring to a horse sacrifice performed by the 
Panchala king Sona Satrasaha^ s%ys : 

“When Satrasaha makes the Ashvamedha ofiering, the 
Taurvasas arise, six thousand a^^d six and thirty, clad in mailf’ 

If it is any indication that the tribe .of Taurvasas 
numbered six thousand, the Shudras could not be very 
many. * 

Apart from the question of numbers, what could the 
Shudras have dofie .to prevent the calamity ? If some 
Brahmins whom they had offended refused to perform 
their Upanayana, could they have got the services of other 
Brahmins whom they had not offended ? Such a possibility 
would of courge depend upon various circumstances. In 
' the first place, we do not know whether all the Brahmins 
had formed a common front and whether it was possible 
to break up that’ front. We do not know that at the time 
when the' issue was a burning issue the Brahmins had 
become a caste. But it is clear® that even in the times 
of the Rig Veda Brahmins were a -class by themselves, 
had developed class consciousness and were keen on 
maintaining class interests. In that event it would have 
been difficult for the Shudras to break up the conspiracy 
of the Brahmins. Secondly, it might also be that the 
performance of Upanayana had become the exclusive right 
of the family priest. The story of king Nimi* shows that 
the performance 6f sacrifices had become the exclusive 
right of the family priest. If there is substance in these 
suggestions, then obviously the Shudras could not haye 
done much to prevent the common front of the Brahmins 
operating against them. 

^ Quoted by Oldenberg — Life of Buddba^ p. 404. ^ 

2 Kane, Vt)L II (1), p. 29. 

® Supra, p. 175> .. 
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Another possibility was the forging of a common front 
among all the Kshatriyas which might have had the 
effect of weighing down the opposition of the Brahmins. 
Whether such a thing was possible can only be a matter 
of speculation. In the first place, did the Shudras realize 
what the effect of the loss of Upanayana was going to be 
on their future status ? I am" sure they did not.' Secondly, 
wete the Kshatriyas, a tmit^d body of people ? I doubt 
if they were. ^ Thirdly, had the other Kshatriya kings any 
synapathy for the Shudras ? If the story of the Dasharajna 
Yuddha told in the Rig Veda is true, it is quite obvious 
that there was not mufh love lost between the Shudras 
and the other ^non-Shudra Kshatriyas. - 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, there 
is nothing strange if the Shudras suffered the denial of 
the Upanayana by the Brahmins to be. a fact. 


Chaptee XII 

THE THEORY IN THE CRUCIBLE 


The object of this essay was to trace the tDrigin of the 
Shudras and discover the causes, of their degradation. 
After an examination of historical material and of theories 
suggested by various writers — orthodox as well as modem 
— I have, put forth 'a, new thesis. In the preceding 
chapters, it has^^been presented in parts for the facility of 
laying the foundation of each part separately. It is 
time these parts were assembled together for a full and, 
complete understanding of what the thesis is. It may be 
summarized as i^ollows : 

(1) The Shudras were one of the Aryan communities 
of the Sol§,r race. 

(2) The Shudras ranked as the Kshatriya Varna in the 

Indo- Aryan Society. • 

(3) There was a time when the Aryan Society recognized 
' only three Varnas, namely, Brahmins, Kshatriyas 

and Vaishyas. The Shudras were not a [separate 
Varna but a part of the Kshatriya Varna. 

(4) There was a continuous feud between the Shudra 
kings and the Brahmins, in which the Brahmins 
were subjected to many tyrannies and indignities. 

(5) As a result of ^the hatred towards the Shudras due 
to their tyrannies and oppressions, the BrahminS 
refused to invest the SEudras with the sacred thread, 

(6) Owing to the loss of the sacred thread the Shudras 
became socially degraded, fell bglow the rank of 
the Vajshyas and came to form the fourth Varna, 
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It now remains to assess the validity of this thesis. It 
is usual for the author to leave this to others to do it. 
I propose to make a departure and myself enter upon the 
task of putting my thesis to test. I do so because it gives 
me an opportxmity of vindicating my thesis. 

, r 

«• 

• ' ^ .II 

r , ■ 

I cap well imagine my critics to allege that my thesis 
rests upon a single statement from the Mahabharata in 
which Paijavana is described as a Shudra ; that identi- 
fication of Paijavana with Sudas is not proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt ; that the description, of Paijavana as 
a Shudra does not occur in any other place except in a 
single place in the Mahabharata. How can a theory built 
'on such weak foundations be acceptable? They are 
bound to invoke the usual agreement that a chain is not 
stronger than its weakest link. I ^ surfe that my thesis 
cannot be discredited and demolished" in such an easy 
manner. # ' • 

In the first place, I do not admit that a thesis cannot be 
built up on a single»piece of evidence. It is a well-known 
principle of the law of evidence that witnesses must be 
weighed and not numbered. The number of witne^es is 
a less important consideration than the weight to be 
attached to the individual testimony of each or to the 
sum of the testimonies of all taken together. There is 
no reason to doubt the truth of the statement that 
Paijavana was a Shudra. The authorof the Mahabharata 
has no yeason to give a false description. Writing after 
gueh a long time, no motive, no partiality could be attri- 
buted to him. The only conclusion one can draw is that 
the author was recording a true tradition. 

The fact that Paijavana is not described as a Shudra in 
the Rig Veda' does not militate against the truth of the 
statement which occurs in the Mahabharata. Many 

m - . 
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explanations can be given for the absence of the word 
Shudra from the description* of Paijavana in the Rig Veda. 
The first explaliation is that it is wrong to expect such a 
description in the Rig Veda. The Rig Veda is a book of 
religion. A description such as Shudra could not be 
expected dn a book of religion. It would be irrelevant. 
But such a. description may well be ejqiected to occur in 
a book of history such as the Mahabharata whhrein as. a 
matter of fact it dbes. * , 

The other explanation for the infrequent mention of the 
word Shudra in connection with Sqdas which I can think 
of is that it was unnecessary. Descriptions in terms of 
kula, gotra, tribCj etc. are really speaking marks of 
identification. Marks of identification are •necessary in 
the case of lesser people. They are unnecessary in the 
case of famous men. There is no doubt that Sudas was 
the most famous man of his time. It was unnecessary to 
describe him as Shudra for the purpose of identifying him 
to the people. This is not altogether a mere matter of 
speculation. One cail cite historical instances. Take the 
case of Binjbisara and Pasenadi, two kings who lived in 

the time of BudSha. All other kings who were then con- 
temporaries are described in the literature of the time by 
their gotTd name. But these two are just spoken of by 
their personal names. Prof. Oldenberg^ who noticed this 
fact explains this on the ground that they were well-known 
and did not stand in need for being described by their 
gotra names. 


But it is really wrong to suppose that my theory is based 
on the solitary passage in the Mahabharata or on the 
identification of Paijavana with Sudas. J^othmg of the 

i Life of Buddha, p. 414. 

I 
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kind. The thesis is not suppprted by a single chain and 
therefore the argument that a chain is not stronger than 
its weakest link does not apply to it. The case is supported 
by several parallel chains. The weakness of a link in one 
of them cannot be said to weaken the support. The 
weakness of one link in one chain throws the whole weight 
on other^ chains. * Consequlntly, before eonduding that 
the theory has broken down, it is necessary to prove that 
the other chains, are not able to sustain the weight. 

yhe description of Paijavana as Shudra and the identi- 
fication of Paijavana with Sudas of the Rig Veda is not 
the only chain which supports the thesis. There are 
other chains. One of these is the. admission in the 
Satapatha and Taittiriya Brahmanas that there "were only 
three Varnas and the Shudras did not form a separate 
Va^'na. The second consists of evidence that Shudras 
.were kings and ministers of State. The third consists of 
evidence that the .Shudras were at one time entitled to 
Upanayana. All these are strong chains .quite capable of 
taking all extra weight arising out of a possible breakdown 
of the first chain. ^ , 

As far as evidence is concerned, absolute certainty 
amounting to demonstration is seldom to be had and I do 
not claim absolute certainty for my thesis. But I do 
r>1fl.iTn that the evidence in support of the theory w both 
direct as well as circumstantial, and where it is conflicting 
it is supported by strong, probabilities in favour of it. 

■ ■ IV > 

I have shown what strength there is in the thesis I have 
‘presented. I will now proceed to show that the thesis 
is a valid one. There is one test which I think is generally 
accepted as the right one by which to appraise the validity 
of a thesis. It is that a thesis which demands acceptance 
must not only suggest a solution, but mqst §i.lso show that 
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j the solution it proposes answers the riddles which surround 
the problem wl^ich it claims to have solved. It is this 
test that I propose to apply to my thesis. 

; Let me begin by listing in one place the riddles of the 
Shudra. The following include the most important of 

them : ' • 

(1) The Shudras are alleged to be ndn- Aryans, hostile 
to the Aryaijs, whom the Aryans are said to have 
conquered and made slaves. How isnt then that the 
rishis of the Yajur Veda and the Atharva.Veda 
should wish glory to the ShUdras and express a 
desire to be in favour of the Shudras ? 

(2) The Shudras are, said not to have the right to study 
the "Vedas,. How is it then that Sudas, a Shudra, 
was the composer of the hymns of the Rig Veda ? 

' (8) The Shudras are said to have no right to perfomi 

sacrifices. How is it tliat Sudas performed the * 
Ashva-Medha sacrifice ? Why does the Satapatha 
Brahmana’ treat, the Shudra as a sacrificer and give 

*1 the formula uf addressing him ? 

I (4) The. Shudras are said not to have the right to 
Upanayana. If this was so from the very beginning, 
why should there be a controversy abou’t it ? Why 
should Badari and the Samskara Ganapati say 
.that he has a right to Upanayana ? 

The Shudra is not permitted to accumulate 
property. How is it that the Maitrayani and 
Kathaka Samhitas speak of the Shudras being rich 
and wealthy ? 

The Shudra is'said to be unfit to become an officer 
of the State. How is it then that the Mahal^harata 
speaks of Shudras being ministers to kings ? 

It is said that the duty pf the Shudra is to serve, in 
the capacity of a menial, the three Varnas. 
How is it then that there were kings among the 
Shudras as testified by the case of Sud&s and other 
cases mentioned by Sayana ? 


(5) 

, ( 6 ) 
(7) 
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(8) If the Shudra had no. right to study the Vedas, if 
he had no right to Upanayana, if he had no right to 
sacrifice, why was he not given the right to have 
his Upanayana, to read the Vedas and to perform 
sacrifices ? 

(9) The performance of Upanayana of the Shudra, his 
learning fo read tLe Vedas, his performing the 

* sacrifices, whether ^they were pf any value to the 
Shudra or not, were certainly occasions of benefit to 

, the Brahmins in as much as it is the Brahmins who 
had the monc^oly of officiating at ceremonies and 
of teaching the Vedas. It is the Brahmins who 
stoo^ to earn large fees by allowing the Shudra the 
right to Upanayana, the performance of sacrifices 
and the reading of the Vedas. Why were the 

* Brahmins so determined to deny these concessions ' 
to the Shudras, when granting them would have 
done no harm and would have increased their own 
earnings ? *■ 

(10) Even if the Shudra had no right to Upanayana, 
sacrifices and Vedas, it was open to the Brahmins 
to concede him these rights. Why were these 
que^ions npt left to the free will of the individual 
Brahmins ? Why were penalties imposed upon a 
Brahmin if he did any of these prohibited acts ? 

How can these riddles be explained ? Neither the 
orthodox Hindu nor the modern scholar has attempted 
to explain them. Indeed they do not seem to be aware 
of the fact that such riddles exist. The orthodox Hindu 
does not bother about them. He* is content with the 
divine^ explanation contained in the Puruska Sukta that 
the Shudra was born from the feet of the Purusha. The 
modern scholar is content, with the assumption that the 
Shudra in his origin is a non- Ary an aboriginal, for whom 
the Aryan quite naturally prescribed a different code of 
laws. It is a pity that none of these classes of people have 
cared to acquaint themselves with the. riddles which 
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surround the problem of the^ Shudra, much less -have they 
thought of suggesting a theory of the origin of the position 

of the Shudra capable of solving them. 

With regard to my thesis it will be seen that it can 
explain everyone of these riddles. Postulates (1) to (4) 
explain how the Shudras could be kings and ministers and 
why the rishis should praise thtem and desire to be in their 
good books. Postulates (5) and (6) explain why thei;e 
was a controversy” over the luTpanayana ^of the Shudra, 
also why the law not only denied the right to* the Shudra 
but imposed penalties upon a Brahjnin, helping ta make 
it effective. Indeed there is no riddle which the 
thesis does not solve. The thesis if I may so is a close 
and a perfect- fit. Few theses can therefore have a better 
title deed than this. 
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Bhishma — On mimsters of four*' Varnas, 
119. 

Bhaeadwaja Sutra— R eference to 
Shudra’iS right to sacrifice, 114. 

Bharatas— 140.142, 224-225. 

Bode, Pastur— rMeaning of ‘ Varna ’ in 
Indo-Xranian I^teraturd", 79. 

Bopp, Pr. — T heory of common ancestry 
of Indo- Aryan and Indo-Oermanic 
Languages, 73. 

Brahmanio— Literature lull of legends 
of creation, 22-27, analysis of legends, 
27-28 ; Theories about origin of 
Shudras most unsatisfactory, 56-57 ; 
Literature, its two idealogies relating 
to creation, 85-98 ; Comparison of the 
two idealogies — sacerdotal and sec ular, 
99 ; Writers’ invention of false ety mo- 
logies to suit prevalent meaning of 
words, ^ 106 ; Forgeries of .Purus ha 
Sukta and Smritis, 152.^ 

Brah:mins— Origin according to Puru-' 

sha Sukta, Are Pwijas, 5 ; Superior 
to aE other classes in status, '8' and 1 6 ; 
As Savarnas, ' Pwijas and Tralvarnikas, 
21 } Theit special rights and privileges 
against Shudras, 45 ; Their indifference, 
or apologetic attitude towards dis- 
abilities of Shudras, 45-46 ; Their Law 
compared with Roman Law is 
communal and arbitrary, 53-56 ; 
Accept theory of Aryan conquest of 
India for it establishes Uieir kinship 
with Europeans, 76 ; Mentioned as 
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separate Varna sixteen times in Rig 
Vedaj, 146 ; Dispute witli Ksliatriysi^, 
167; Conflict witli Kshatriyas, 154- 
1 76 ; Tecliniqios for degrading 
Siiudras : refusal of Upanayana, 177, 
244 ; Exclnsi¥e right to officiate at 
Upanayana, 199-200, 205,- ■ 215 ; 

Penalties on, for performing un- 
authorised : Upanayana, 210, 244;; 

Instance^ of denial of Upanayana to 
other Varnas, 202; Vs. Shivaji,# 
202-206, 2(fe-212 ; Their thesis : no 
Kshatriyas exist in Kaliyuga, 204; 
Alone can determine status of Hindu, . 
205, 214 ; Never accepted law of 
precedents, 208-212; Fifty Thousand, 
receive Dakshina at Shivaji’s Coro- 
nation, 208-209 ; Question Kshatriya 
status of Maharajas of Satara and 
Kolhapur, 212-214 ; Degraded Shudra 
community out of revenge against 
Shudra kings, 216-219 ; Enough 
provocation jio, for co?%flict with 
Shudras; 219-210, 221 ; Catalogue of 
privileges claimed by, 220-221 ; 
Challenged by (Shudra) Kshatriyas 
in their privileges, 222-224 ; Stories 
of their reconofliation with Shudras, 
224-231, stories to glorify, 231-232; 
Conscious of class interests in Rig* 
Vedie times, 237. 

Bbihaspati Dhabma Shastba— -D isabi- 
lities of Shudras under, 35-36. 
Bbihaspati Smeiti— D isabilities of 
Shudras under, 37. ' _ ^ 

BunnsA— “Aad Buddhism, their inabi- 
lity to shake Ohatull^varnya, 4. 

BuhIjEB, DB.-“On Shudras’ eligibility 
to become Brahmins, 1 16. 

Chahdaha— A Pratiioma, 233 ; Rights 
inferior to other Pratilomas, 233 ; 
Manu’s laws against, 234, and reasom 
for their severity, 235. 

Chhahdogya Upanishad — E xplanation 
of origin of Vedas from deities, 17 ; 
Describes Rishi Janasruti, author of 
Rig Vedic hymns as Shudra, 114. 
Chatubvabhya — ^I deal of Indo-Aryan 
society, 4 ; Buddha’s ineffective 
challenge to, 4; Manu invests, with 
divinity, ’6 ; Basis of, graded in- 
equality, S; A political jugglery, 
14-16 ; Later development oi, creation 
of fifth Varna and separation of 
Shudras from Traivarn|kas, 20-21 ; 
One Aryan tribe believer in, the other 
non-believer in, 99 ; See also 27, 75, 
Varna, Aryan, Shudras, Manu. 
Ckitbao Shastbi — O n list of Sudas 
opponents, 137 (foot-note). 

Chbistiah — Sacraments and Brahmamc 
Samskaras, 197 ; Emperors, their 
disabilities under Roman Law, 
Cb-oobe, Mb. V^illiam — On Hinduisa- 
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tion of Gurjar tribes into Rajputs for 
repressing Buddhism, 207. 

Das, Mr. A. G. — ^Identifies Dasas and 
Dasyus with Shudras of later times, 

104. 

Dasas — A nd Dasyus, according to 
Western scholars: (i) a dark race 
different from Aryans, (ii) conquered, 
enslaved and called Shudras by 
Aryans, 56 ; Paucity of references to, 
an*d Dasyus as enemies of Aryans in 
Rig VedS;, 69 ; Unitqji with Aryans 
against common enemy, 69 ; Conflict 
with Aryan’s, religious not racial, 
69-70 ; And^Dasyus — terms not used 
in racial sense, 79-72 ; Their epithet 
‘ Krishnayoni ’ connotes no racial 
distinction with Aryans, 71-72; 
Application of word V Varna ’ to, in 
Rig Veda, 79; And Dasyus not 
distinct from Aryans in race and 
complexion, 82 ; And Dasyus as allies 
of one Aryan community and enemies 
of the other, 83-84 ; Can be identified 
with Azi Dahaka of Zend A vesta, 
108-110; A civilized people, 110; 
Cannot be identified with Shudras, 
111 ; And Dasyus, their ccftnplete 
disappearance from Post- Vedic 
literature and absorption by Aryans, 
111 ; Term, occurs five times in Rig 
Veda in sense of slave, 118. 
Dasharajna Yuddha— A ccount of, 
134-137 ; A war between Shudra and 
non-Shu dra Kshatriyas, 238 ; See also 
Sudas. 

Dasytjs — Conflict with Aryans religious 
not racial, 69-70 ; Correct interpreta- 
tion of epithet* ‘ Mridhravak ’ and 
‘ Anas?? 70-71 ; Distinct from Aryans 
not by race but by religion, 107-108 ; 
Existence of, in all Varnas according 
to Mababharata, 108 ; A contemptu- 
ous term used by Indo- Aryans to 
designate Indo-Iranians, 108 ; More 
powerful than Aryans, 110. See also 
* Dasa and Aryan. 

Dhabma Sutbas — Evidentiary value of 
their statements on Shudras, 113-114 ; 
Their prohibition of Upanayana, 
Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices and 
Soma drink to Shudras, 115 ; Evidence 
against their prohibitions from 
Brahmanic literature, 1*14-117. 
DiVonASA— 132-133, 140, 141. 

Dohgbe, Rao Bahaditb — S iddhamta 
Vijaya, 212-213 (foot-note) . 

Egyptian — C osmogony, 2-3 ; Classes in^ 
their society, 8. 

ENOYCLOPiEIHA OF RELIGION ANB 

Ethics — 2, 

Fasboll, D«t.“- -Story of Chyavana, 115 
(foot-note). 
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Fosteb# ■ Pbof. Michael-— O n hypo- : 
thesis, •75, ■ 

GagabhaT’ — O fficiating r priest at 
Shivajf s coranation, 204 ; Bought over 
by huge Dakshina, 208-209 ; His 
twists and turns, 210-211 ; His 
attempt to prove Kay asthas bastards, 
211 . : . . . 

G A3!irGAEATH Jha-— P ni’va Mimamsa, 198 
(foot-note). 

Gautama Dhaema Sutra— -D isabilities 
of Shudra ^nder, 35, Sf7, 39, 40 ; 
Ejpumeration of forty Samskaras 
from, 196. 

Geiger— Summary of ^is views on 
original home of Aryans, 63-64. 

Grar^, Maddisoh — 8 (foot-note) ; In- 
troduction of Aryan Language in 
Europe, 102 (foot-note). 

Greeks — C lass composition of their 
society compared with ‘ Varna ’ 
system, 7. 

Griffiths, Dr. — P efturbed over Tritsus 
being shown non- Aryans, 142. 

Guha, Dr.— O n two racial stocks of 
Indian people and their distribution, 
100, 101. 

H ABISSICH AH DB A— 1 57- 1 6 1 . 

Qabivamsha — E xplanation of origin of 
Vedas from eyes, tongue and head of 
God, 18 ; Explanation of origin of 
priests from limbs of God Hari, 191 ; 
Studious avoidance of feet as origin 
of any priest or Veda, 19; Story of 
Trishanku, 156-157 ; Story of Vena’s 
conflict with Brahmins, 171-172. 

Heabh, Mb. W. E.— On rule of estab- 
lishing nobility among Aryans, 117. 

High Courts ih In|)IA— C alcutta deci- 
sion about Kayasthas of BiAar being 
Shudras, 186; Allahabad’s non- 
acceptance of validity of Calcutta 
decision, 186-187; Calcutta (1916 and 
1926) decision about Bengal Kayas- 
thas being Shudras, 187 ; Patna (1926) 
decision holding Bihar Kayasthas as 
Kahatriyas, 187 ; Madras (1924) 
decision holding Marathas as Shudras, 
187-188; Bombay (1928) decision 
holding five and ninety-six families 
of Marathas as Kshatriyas rest as 
Shudras, 188; Madras (1929) holding 
Yadavas as Shudras, 188 ; Criteria 
adopted by^ in determining Shudras 
and their relevance, 189; Failure to 
liistinguish between de facto and 
dc jure position of communities 
relating to XJpanayana, 190 ; see also 
^ Privy Councffi 

India — Designated * Bharata Bhumi ’ 
after Vedic and not Daushyanti 
Bharatas, 141-142. 

Indo- Aryans — See Maifu, : ■ Ary an, ■ 

Chaturvarnya, Atharva Veda, 


Aupamanyava, Dr. Bopp, ' Basas, 
'^Dasyus, Dr. Guha, Purusha Sukta. ' 
Indo-Iranians — Three classes in their 
Society, 8; Meaifing of ‘Varna’ in 
their literature, 79-82 ; Identification 
of Azi Dahaka with Dasa, 108-110; 
see also Dasyu. 

Jabali, Satyakama — His story, and 
inferences from it, 202. 

. Jaimini— Cites Bidari’s . coi^tention of 
r Shudra’s right to sacri;^ce, 114, 248 ; 

'• Spiritual significance of Samskaras 
according to, 197 ; His rules in 
‘ Purva Mimamsa ’ about property, 
sacrifice and Vedic ^antras, 198-199, 
Jayaswal, Dr. — Shudra as a minister, 
119-120 (foot-notes). 

JEWS' — Existence of classes in society of, 
10 ; Disabilities under Boman Law, 
48 ; A people not race, 57. 
Justinian— Enfranchisement of slaves, 
49. , 

Kalika Purana — 183, /foot-note). 
Kalmashapada — 163-164 ; 2^24. 

Kane, Mb. — ^Iden^lfies Dasas and 
Dasyus with Shudras of later time, 
104) On demarcation line between 
Aryans aifd Shudras ; see also 106, 
178, 180-183, 191, 194, 202, 221, 236, 
^ 237 (foot-note). ^ r 

Kathaka Samhita — Disabilities of 

Shudras under, 29 ; Statements from, 
demarca|ing Shudra from Arya, 111. 
Katyayana Srauta Sutra— Commen- 
tary on, admits Shudras’ eligibility to 
perform Vedic rites, 114f 
Kaushitaki Brahmana— dn enmity 
between Sudas and Vasishtha spread- 
ing to descendants, 170. 

KautelYa— His reference to Shudras as 
Aryans in laws of slavery, 117. 
Kayastha — Status of, of Bengal and 
Bihar, 186-187 ; Status, chSl^nged 
by Brahmins, 202-215 ; Reaction to 
challenge, 205 (see also foot-note) ; 
Gagabhat’s attempt to prove them 
bastards, 211, 

Khnumu— T he shaper in Egyptian 
cosmogony, 2-3. 

Kinkaib, Mb. — On Marajha Sardars’ 
attitude to Shi vaji’s status,. : 203-204 ■ 
(foot-note). ^ ' 

Kolhapur — ^Palace priest’s controversy 
over eligibility of Maharaja, to Vedic 
rites, 213-^14. 

Keitavirya — 225-226, 

Kshatriyas— Origin according to 

^ Purusha Sukta, 2; Are Divijas, 5? 
Inferior to Brahmins and superior to 
other classes in status, 8, 16 ; As 
, Savarnas, Dwijas and Traivamikag, 
21 ; Though Traivarnikas their rights 
against Shudras very ne^igible, 45 ; 
Mention of. uiije timcR as separate 
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Vaima ' in ' Rig Veda, , 146 ; Conflict 
with. Brahmins, 154-176 ; Kings con-- 
I ■ dieting ■ with Brahmiiis belonged to , ' 

I Shndra tribe and- solar line, 176, 

218-219 ; Genealogies of Kings, 

I 221-222 ; Of solar line superior to 

Brahmins in prowess and learning, 

J 222-224 Authors of Yedio hymns, 

J 223 ; Of Lunar line an imbecile people, 

222 ? Stories ' of their reconciliation 
5 with Brahmins, 224-231 ; Enmity 

j between Shm&a — and non-Shndra — 

238. 

I Kubtakoti — 2 14 „ (foot-no^). 

!| Lassen— H is identification of Shudras 

'( with Sodari tribe," 107. 

Law, Be, B. C. — 107 (foot-note). 

I Mahabhabata — Ideaiogy relating to 

; creation, 92-94, 94-95 ; On existence 

of Basyus in ail Varnas, 108 ; Shndra 
invited at coronation of Yudhishthira, 
119 ; On ministers of four Varnas, 
119; Collation “bf stanza ^ referring to 
Paijavana,' 121,^ 123-124; Nature of 
1 its manuscripts and recensions, 122 ; 

Results of scrutiny of texts of the 
f ^ stanza, 124-126; Story of Kalmasha- 
I pada, 163-164 and 229 ; Bururavas’ 

I conflict with Brahmins, 172 ; Bharatas 

J reconciliation with Vasishtha, 

I 224-225 ; Conflict and reconciliation 

I of Kritavirya with Bhrigus, 225-226, 

I ♦ with Parashurama, 227-228 ; Saudasas’ 

reconciliation with Vasishtha and 
j Brahmins, 230-231 ; *'Its statement 

! about Paijavana record of true 

I : tradition, 240" . ^ 

Mahabashtba Bnana Kosha — Meaning 
I of V arna, 78 (foot-note) ; Identification 

of Basa with Azi Bahaka, 110 
. (foot-note) ; Appendices I — VI, 

247-252. 

Maitbayani Samhita— Bisabilities of 
Shudras under, 29 ; Reference to 
Shudra's wealthiness, 119, 

Manxj — O n divine origin of four Varnas, 
5, 6 ; On disabilities of Shudras, 31, 
33-43 ; On Shudras’ eligibility to 
Bra Win dom, 115-116 ; His Injunc- 
' tions to Brahmins against Shudra 

I Kings, 119? On conflicts between 

I Kings and Brahmins, 17§-176; Laws 

r against Chandala, 234. 

The progenitor of Indo-Aryans, 

i ' Matsya Pubana — On Mafiu^ the 

progenitor of Aryans, 12; List of 
Kshatriya authors of Rig Vedic « 
J hymns, 223. 

il Mbbitcibbahean Race—- Traits of, 59; 
Pacts about, 101. 

MtiiE, Be. — H is failure to realize 
: conflicts between Brahmins and 

I Kshatrivas as one between Brahmins 


and Shudras, 176 ; see also 13, 14, 17, 
18, 23-28, 45. 8$, 87-89, 92, 94, 96-98, 
106, 114, 144, 146-148. 156, 157, 
162-167, 169-171, 175, 217, 221, 224, 
225, 227, 230 (foot-notes). 

Max Mulleb, Pboe. — On disappointing 
nature of Brahmanas as literary 
productions, 28 ; On meaning of 
Arya, 60 ; His insistence on restriction 
of term Aryan to Philology, 61 ; His 
^ interpretation of term ‘Anas,’ 71 ; 

On Brahmfmic etymoiogjes, 106, 114, 
Nahusha— 172-175, 222 (foot-note), 224, 
Nimi— 175, 224, 

Nishaba — A n Anuloma, 232-233; His 
ineligibility t(f Upapayana, 233, an 
arbitrary exception and why, 233. 

Old Testament — Genesis, 3 ; Obm- 
parisCxi of Genesis with Puriisha 
Sukta, 10. 

OLDENi^EEa, Peof,— A bsence of Gotra 
name in description of famous men, 
241, 237 (foot-note)^ 

Padma Pubana — 184. 

Pagans — Bisabilities under Roman 
Law, 48-49. 

Palaskes — Status challenged by Brah- 
mins, 202, 215. ^ 

Panchalas — Status challenged by 
" Brahmins, 202, 215. 

Panohavimsa Bbahmana — Bisabilities 
of Shudras under, 29 ; On Shudra’s 
wealthiness, 119. 

Papacy— -Its forgeries, 152. 
Patitasavitbika — 1 92. 

Pbsh WAS — Biseontinued Raj yabhisheka 
era, 217 ; Directed Upanayana of 
Shahu II to be performed by Puranic 
rites, 212-213. 

PiNGLB, MobopanY — Opposed to 
Shivaji’s^oronation, 203-204 ; Huge 
presents to, at coronation, 219-210. 
Plato — On class distinction, an ideal 
social structure, 7, 

Pbatapsinha II — Challenge to his 
Kshatriya status by Brahmins, 213. 
Peatiloma — Who are, 233-234 (foot- 
note) ; Uneven distribution of Stigma 
on, 235 ; see Chandala. 

Pbemi Nathubama — 184. 

Pbivy Council — Decision on existence 
of Kshatriyas in modern times, 185. 
PuBUBAVAS — 172, 222 (foot-note), 224. 
PUBUS — 140. 

Pubushabtha — Magazine, *194 (foot- 
note), ^ 

PuBusHA Sukta — Text of, 1-2; Au 
^ Indo-Aryan cosmogony, as explana- 
tion of origin of, and as mandatory 
injunction prescribing four Varnas, 
3-4 ; Its influence on Indo-Aryan 
Society, 4 ; Examination of its claim 
to ‘ uniqueness * and * extraordinari- 
ness,’ 6-9 ; Explanation of origin of 
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classes----its with, other 

cosmogonies, 1 0 ; Contradicts secular 
theory of Rig Veda of origin of 
society, 10-12 ; Its preference for 
commiinalism and nationalism, 14 ; 
Its political jugglery in making 
Chaturvarnya a sacred institution, 
14-16; Its equation of classes with 
limbs of Rurusha deliberate and 
malicious, 1 7- 1 9 ; A later interpolation, 
145-151, 154 ; A forgery by Brahmins, 

' 152. : ^ 

Eaoe— J ews** an illustration of people 
^mistaken for, 57 ; A body of people 
possessing certain typical hereditary 
traits 57-56; Traits constituting a, 
old and modefii views, 58 ; Cephalic 
Bidex ^ and Racial Index, 58-59 ; 
Application of anthropijhmetrical 
method to European Races, a Table 
59, and 62 ; Is there an Aryan—, 60 ; 
Mediterranean, 101 ; Alpine, lBl-162. 
Ramayan A — I de£^ogy relating to crea- 
tion, 96-97, 99 ; Story of Trishanku, 
167 ; See footnote 12. 

Raitade, PnoF.—Theory of Synchronous 
Composition of Vedic Literature, 153. 
Ri% Veda — Purusha Sukta, 1-2; 
Another cosmogony besides Purusha 
- Sukta, 9 ; Comparison of its two- 
cosmogonies, 9 ; Its secular theory of 
origin of classes, 1 1 ; Consciousness of 
division of labour, 12 ; On five tribes 
of Indo- Aryan nation, 13-14 ; Does 
not use term Aiya in racial sense, 62 ; 
On united front of Aryans and Dasas 
against common enemy, 69; Descrip- 
tion of Dasyus as people belonging to 
cult different from that of Aryans, 

69- 70; Occurr«nce of terms ‘Anas’ 
‘Mridhra vakV'and ‘Ki^hna yoni,’ 

70- 72 ; On absence of racial dis- 
tinction between Aryans, Dasas and 
Dasyus, 72 ; On absence of colour 
prejudice amongst Aryans, 77-78; 
Occurrence of word * Varna’ in, 78-79 ; 
Supports existence of two opposing 
Aryan communities, 83-84 ; OnB of 
the two Vedas, 84 ; Description of 
Dasa in, 110 ; Dasharajna Yuddha, 
134-137 ; Praise of Sudas’ philan- 
thropy, 138439 ; Tribes in and Sudas’ 
relation to them, 140 ; On enemity 
between Bharatas and Tritsus, 224 ; 
Reasons dor absence of word ‘Shudra’ 
in its description of Paijavan, 240. 

^Ripley, Pboe. W. E. — On difference 
between a race and a people, 57 ; ^ 
His table of European Racial Types, 
59 ; Disproves theory of Caucasia as 
cradle of Aryan race, 64-65 ; On dark 
complexion of earliest Europeans, 
76-77 ; 60, 75, 101 (footnotes). 

Risley, Sib Hebbebt— O n anthropo- 


metrical survey finds people of India 
^ mixture of four races, 100. 

Romans — C lasses' in, thek' society," 8 ; 
Need for comp^arison of Brahmanic 
Law with theirs, 46-47 ; Classes and 
persons under their Law, 47 ; Basis 
for rights and disabilities ; Caput and 
Existimatio, 48-51; Was their Law 
regulated by communal considera- 
tions ? 51-53 ; Their removal of social 
and political disabilities of Piebians, 
51-53; Difference with Brahmanic 
Law on Equality of Law ih Criminal 
matters and extinction of disabilities, 

; 53-55. ■ 

Roy, Mr. — O n authenticity of his 
Mahabharata text, 122. 
Sadgubushishya — R easons for Sudas’ 
cruelty to Sakti according to, 169-170. 
Sakti — V ide Sadgurushishya and Satya- 
yana Brahmana. 

Sardesai Rao Bahaddub O. S. — On 
Peshawa’s discontkniation of Rajya.. 
bhisheka era, 212 (footn^ke). 

Sabxjp, Laxm an-— E dition, of Nighantu 
and Nirukta, 126 (footnote). 

■ Sat yayana Beahmana— S tory of Sudas’ 

atrocity ^on Sakti, 169, 
Samse:ae"a*Ganapati — ^I ts acceptance of 
Shudra’s eligibility for Upanayana, 
195. " r ' 

Samskabas — N ames of forty, 196 f 
Jaimini’s view on necessity ' of, 197 ; 
In nswfrower sense only sixteen, 197 ; 
Spiritual m significance in earlier 
times, 197 ; And Christian Sacraments, 

■ .197. ■ ' .|r 

Sama Veda- — A different form of Rig 
Veda, 84. 

Samkaraoharya, Karvib— -H is refusal 
to recognize Kayasthas as Kshatriyas, 
216; Vs. Royal House of Kolhapur 
on eligibility to Vedic rites, 219. 
Savarnas — 'De jufe Connotation of, 
20-21 ; Who are, 21. 

Sayanachabya— H is interpretation of 
; term ' ‘ Anas,’. 71 ; , List , of Kings—, 
. authors , of . Rig' ' Veda Hymns, .'.138, 
137 (footnote). 

Senart, Prof, — O n social organization 
of Vedic times, 143-144. 

Shahxt Maharaja — C ontroversy with 
palace j^riests and Sankaracharya 
regarding eligibility of Vedic rites, 
213. 

SHATAPAfHA Brahmana — E xplanation 
of four Varnas, 25-26 ; Disabilities of 
)Shudras under, 29 ; Idealogy relating 
to creation 85-88 ; .Discriimnation in 
mode of address to different Varnas 
at sacrifices* 144, 243 ; Explanation 
of creation of three Varnas only, 140 ; 
On strength of Turvasa^ Tribe, 237. 
Shivaji — F s. Brahmins, 202 ; Corona- 
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tioB by Vedic ' rites dependent on 
acceptance of Ksliatriya Status by 
Brabmins, 203 ; and on tbeir per- 
formance of his Upanayana, 203 
Regarded by Brahmin Ministers and 
Maratba Sardars a^ Sbndra, 203-204 
(and footnote), 210; King at mercy 
of Brahmins, 205 ; His two corona- 
tions 204-205 (footnote) ; Genealogy 
connecting him to Sisodiya Rajpnts, 
205-206, 210-211 ; Money paid to 
Brahmins a,t coronation, 208-209 ; 
His descendants vs. Brahmins, 212- 
214 ; Bcshwas discontinue his Rajya- 
bhisheka era, 212. ■ ' 

SHBmxvASA Iyengab, Mu P, T. — On 
rare occurrence pf word ‘Arya* in 
Rig Veda : a proof against theory of 
invasion of India by Aryans, 68; 
Reference to, 69 (footnote ) ; On 
Civilization of Basyns, 1 10. 

Shudbas — Riddle of, 1, 21 ; Genesis of, 
according to Purusha Sukta, 2, 3 ; 
Position of, accoj-ding to Apastambha 
Bharma .Butra> 4-5, Vasishtha 
Bharma Sutra, 5, and Manusmriti, 5 ; 
Their status 8, 16 ^nd 17 ; Was their 
inclusion implied in Rig Veda re- 
ference to five tribes 14 ; Are Savarnas 
but not Bivijas and Traivai-nikas, 21 ; 
Disabilities and penalties under Sam- 
hitas, Brahmanas, ' Sutras, Smritis, 
29-43 ; Gist of penal legislations 
against, 43-44 ; Comparison between 
privileges of Brahmins and—, 45 ; 
Ine<iuality and permanence of Dis- 
abilities, 54-55 ; Derivation of word, 
in Vayu Purina and-^Vedanta Sntra, 
105-106 ; Proper name of a tribe, 106 ; 
Lassen’s identification of, with Sodari 
tribe defeated by Alexander, 106- 
107 ; Associates of Abhirs according 
to Patanjali, 107 ; A separate tribe 
according to Brahma Markendpya, 
and ^ Vishnu Puranas 107 ; Vedas 
Silent on, and later literature full of, 
111; Basis of arguments that, were 
non- Aryans, 112, and, Aryans, 113; 
Statements showing basis of e<iuality 
with Brahmins, 113, and eligibility 
to become Brahmins, 115-117 ; Aryan 
by birth according to Kautilya, 117 ; 
not slaves, 117; Participation in 
coronation of Kings dhring Brah- 
manic period, 1 18 ; Members of poli- 
tical assemblies, 119; As kings and 
ministers, 119, 121, and 242; Their 
Wealthiness 119, 243; Questions on 
assumption of their enslavement, ^ 
120 ; Were Aryans of Kshatriya class, 
121, 144, 154 ; Significance of term-—- 
clan, phratry or tribe ^ 142 ; Conffict 
with Brahmins 154-172 ; not mention- 
ed as separate Varna in Big Veda, 


154 ; Degradation to fourth Varna 
due to conflict with Brahmins, 155- 
239; Right to Upanayana, 190-195 ; 
Denial of Upanayana to, results : 
loss of property and knowledge, 196- 
199 ; Brahmins’ power for degrading, 
199-201, 244 ; Shivaji a, 203-204 ; 
Kings of tribe of, 218-222 ; Stories of 
their reconciliation with, 224-232 ; 
Growth of laws against, disproves 
reconciliation with Brahmins, 232 ; 
Treatment ordained to Nishada and 

« Ghandals, 232-233; Did they suffer 
denial of tlpanayana gently, 235- 
238 ; Name of single people in In<|p- 
Aryan Society, 235 ; Epithet of un- 
cultured class, of people in Hindu 
Society 235-236 ; •Of Indo- Aryan 
Society different from those of Hi|;idu 
Socie^, 235-236 ; ‘ Nirvasit,* ‘ Anir- 
vasit,^ ‘ Sacchudra ’ and ‘ Asacchu- 
dra,’ 236; Of Indo- Aryan Society a 
tribe • of few thousands, 236-237 ; 
Their inability to break common 
front of Brahmiris on denial of 
Upanayana, 237-238 ; Ten riddles of, 
244-245, 

Sisodiya Rajputs — Are they Kshatriyas 
of Indo- Aryan Community? 206-209. 

Smith, Vincent — On Hindusiatioff of 
Gurjars into Rajputs, 206-207. 

'Social Oboanization— According to 
Purusha Sukta 6-8 ; 15 ; Of primitive 
Society, 142-143, 219 ; Of Vedic 
Aryans 143, 144. 

SuDAS Paijay ANA— -D escription in Ma- 
habharata : a Shudra Paijavana, 121, 
125-126 ; 240 ; Yaska’s interpretation 
of 126-127 ; Family particulars of in 
Rig Veda, 127, 132-134 ; Two in 
Vishnu Purana, 12 ^ ; (i) Descendant 
of Sagans and his genealogy, 128; 
(ii) Descendant of Puru and his 
genealogy, 128-130 ; Tabular results 
of gene3ogies of three, 131 ; Rig Vedic 
Afferent &om Puranic, 131 ; Paija- 
vana in Mahabharata is Rigvedic, 
131-132 ; Agreement of Prof. Weber 
with the view, 132; Hero of Dasha- 
rajna Yuddha, 134-137 ; Author of 
Rigvedic hymns, 138 ; Performed 
Ashwamedha sacrifice, 138; Known 
for charity 138-139 ; Belonged to 
Bharata, Puru or Tritsu tribe, 140- 
142 ; Removal of VasisMha and 
appointment of Vishwamitra as chief 
priest, 169 ; Conflict with Vasishtha, 
169*-171, 230 ; Story of reconciliation 
of his descendants with Brahmins, 
230-231 ; Being most famous man not 
described by name of community in 
Rig Veda, 241. 

SxrKHTANBBB, Db.— O n authenticity 
of Boy’s Text of Mahabharata, 122 ; 
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Memorial ¥ol. I, 122, 124 (footnote). 

Taittibiya ' Abanyaka — ^I dealogy . re- 
lating to creation, 90-91. 

Taittibiya Bbahmaista-— E xplanation of 
origin of Slmdras, 26-27; Idealogy 
relating to creation, 88-90; Describes 
creation of Three Varnas only, 146, 

,■ 242. 

Taittibiya Samhita — E xplanations of 
origin of fonr Varnas, 24-25 ; Idealogy 
relating to creation, 85 ; On conflict 
between Vasisbtba and Saudasras, 170- 

Taylob, Pbob. Isao— H ia summary of 
^Benfy’s views on original borne of 
^Aryans, 63-64. 

Thakabe, Mb. K. S.—On twists and 
turns of Gagabbat" and change of 
front of Morapant Pingle, 211-212 
(Tootni^te) ; On Performance of K.ay- 
astba’s ceremonies by KSyastbas, 
215 (foonote) . 

Thesis oe The Book— S ummary of, 

239- 240 ; Strength of its evidence 

240- 242 ; Vabdity of, 242 ; Solves ten 
riddles of Sbudra, 243. 

Tilak, Mb. B. G.-— On characteristics 
of Polar and Circum-polar regions, 
65-67 ; On correspondence of the 
characteristics with myths and legends 
in Vedas 67 ; His inference : ^ctic 
the Home of Aryans, 67 ; Shortcom^ 
ings of his theory, 67-68; On origin 
of Yajnopavita, 181-182 ; Short- 
comings of his explanation, 182-183. 

Tbaivabnika — W ho are, 20-21 ; Absence 
of Uniformity of rights among, 45. 

Tbishankh— 156-157; 167-169. 

Teitsxjs-— 14, 214. 

Tbiveba, Pboe. D. S.— On proof against 
theory of Aryan invasion of India, 68. 

Uhtouohables— I bre Atishudras, Avar- 
nas and Adwijas, 21. 

Upabayana— -W ho have right to, 177- 
179 ; Purpose of ; initiation to study 
of Vedas, 18 ; Articles essential for, 
180 ; Yajnopavita essential for 
modern ceremony of, 180 ; Merger 
with ceremony of wearing Y^no- 
pavita 184 ; Danger of, without Yajno- 
pavita, 184 ; True meaning of 184 ; 
Test of Shudradom absence of, 184, 
189-190; Had Shudras a right to, 
190, 195 ; Deaf, dumb, blind, ‘Anu- 
loma’ (191), those crossing age limit 
(192), their Sons and Vratyas (193), 
eligible to — ; Universal among Indo- 
Iranians, 194 ; Closed to women 
owing to Child- marriage (195) ; Open 
to Shudras according to Samskara ^ 
Ganapati 195, 242 ; Absence of 

reasons for withholding from Shudras, 
195-196 ; First spiritual in significance, 
197 ; Acquisition of social signifi- 
cance after denial to « Shudras, 197- 


,198;' Confers Tight to property and 
■ knowledge, 198-199 ; Performance of, 
o ' assigned to Acharya,' 199; Shivajfs 
right to, 203-204. 

Vaidya, Mb. ' 0.' V."— His extract .from 
■Bhagavat Purana on Bharata Bhunii, 

. ■ 200 ; On second, coronation of SMvaji, 
204-205 (footnote) ; On money spent 
at Shivaji’s coronation on DaksHna 
to Brahmins, 208-209:; See' also 206, 
207 (footnote). 

Vaishampay aba— Origin ®of classes of 
priests, 19-20. « 

Vaishyas — Origin of, according to 
■■ Purusha Sukta, 2; Are twice born 
(Divijas) 5'; Superior only to Shudras 
in status, 8, 16 ; As Sa varnas, Divijas, 
Trai-Varnikas, 21 ; Oppressed class 
in Indo- Aryan Society, 44 ; Fury 
against them directed later on to- 
wards Shudras, 45 ; Though a Trai- 
varnika their rights against Shudras 
very negligible, 45. 

Vajasabbyi Samhit|— Two theories of 
origin of classes* (Vafnas) 23-24 ; 
Statements denMircating Shudra from 
Arya, 111 ; Statements showing basis 
of equality between Brahmins and 
Shudrasy 113 ; Pours scorn on Shudras, 
113. 

Vabba— In sense of colour jnain-stay 
of Aryan Race theory, 77 ; Occurrence 
of term in Rig Veda and its connota- 
tions, 78-79 ; 'Occurrence of term, in 
Zend-!Aye8ta connoting ‘ a class hold- 
ing particuKir faith,’ %-82 ; System, 
with three Varnas in«Rig Veda, 145- 
147 and 1^4. See also, Purusha 
Sukta and Chaturvarnya, 
Vasishtha—His Conflict with Vish- 
wamitra, 155-174 ; Stories of his re- 
conciliation with Bharatas, Kalma- 
shapada and Saudasas, 224-225, 229 ; 
See also Sudas and Vishwamitra. 
VaSISHTHA DhABMA SUTBA—Its Support 
to Purusha Sukta, 5 ; Disabilities of 
Shudras under 30-32, 33, 40. 

Vayu Pubaba— 105-106. ' 

Vbdio . LiTEBATirBE— Origin, . ' of, and 
Brahmanlc view, 17-19;, Max Miller’s , 
order of growth of, 1 52- 1 53 ; ,Pro,fessora , , 
.Ranade :and ■ Bela valuers’, .theory , of^^ 
Synchronous composition of, KSS; 
See^ also Rig Veda, Atharva Veda, 
Yajur Veda and Sa,ma ' Veda. 

Veka— 171-172. . 

Vishnu Pubaba — Manii the progenitor 
of the Indo- Aryans, 12; Expianation 
of origin of Vedas from different 
mouths of Brahma, IS; Idealogy re- 
lating to creation, 97-98 ; Genealogy 
of two Sudas and Table, 97-98 ; Story 
of Harishchandra, 157-161 ; On Nimfs 
Conflict with Brahmins,- 1 75. 


INDEX 


ViSHNir Smbiti— D isabilities of Sbudras 
: under, 32-36, 40. 

ViSHWAMiTBA— -His Conflict with 

Vasislitha, 155-156 ; His part in epi- 

' sodes of Trisbamku, 156-157 ; Harisb- 
cbandra, 157-161 ; Ambarisba, 162- 
163 and Xalmasbapada,' 163-164; 
Wants to murder Vasisbtba, 164-166 ; 
Biograpbieal particulars about, 166- 
167 ; Feud with Vasisbtba on points 
of x>rivileges, 167, in story of Trisban-, 
ku, 167-169 ;' Dishonour to, avenged^ 
by Spdas, 1^9-170. 

Vbatya — 25 ; , Who were they, 193 ; 
Stoma, 193-194 ; Sbi^idbi-Sangraba’s 
provision for purification of, 194. 

Vyavahaba MIytejkha: Kabpurana 
9 _uotation on rule of adoption, 183 
(footnote) ; 202 (footnote). 

Webbb, Pbof. — T races Sudas in Maha- 
bbarata to Sudas in Big Veda, 132 ; 
On Sbudras, an Aryan tribe immi- 
grating into India before otberF, 144. 

Westeeh WtoEES — ^Tbe<ury about 
origin ot Sbudras from Das as and 
Dasyus according to, 56-57 ; Basis of 
their theory — ^inferences drawn from 
Bopp’s theory of common ancestry 
of languages, 73 ; Inferences : (i) com- 
mon habitat and social stock of 
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Aryans, 73-74; (ii) Conquest of India 
by Aryans, 74; (iii) Subjugation of 
Dasas, 74 ; . (iv) Practice, of colour dis- 
tinction by ^yans in Varna system, 
74 ; Eeasons for failure of their theory, 
72-73 ; Scrutiny of their theory, 74- 
82; 83-84; Conflict of their theory 
with Rig Veda, 102-103 ; Its short- 
comings, 103. 

Wilson, Db. — E xtract from Ms trans- 
lation of Rig Veda, 9 (footnote), 127, 

128. 

YajnopavWa — ^Importance of, 180 ; 
Rules about Manufacture and use of, 
180-181; Mr, Tilak on its originriSl- 
183; Real object of, to tie one to 
particular ^ gotr§,’ 183-184 ; Once 
Brahmins alone wore, 184 ; Merger 
with Upanayana, 184. ^ 

YAJi^VALKYA—On Yajnopavita, 180. 

Yajttb Veda — Its two recensions, 22 ; 
As|iwamedha Yajna, 68; A diflerent 
form of Rig Veda, 84. 

Yaska — On five tribes of In do- Aryan 
nation, 13 ; On meaning of Paijavana, 
126. 

Zend Avesta — -Occurrence of word 
Varna in, in sense of ‘ a class holding 
a particifiar faith, 79-82 ; Azi Dahaka 
in, 108-110. 
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